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INTRODUCTION 


Economic Geography is tke study of natural environment 
and its influence on man*s economic activities. It shows how 
the economic activities of man, so far as they relate to produc- 
tion, transport and distribution of commodities, and settlement 
of lands arc influenced by physical environment. It embraces 
those physical conditions which affect production, transport and 
exchange of commodities. It is* within the scope of Economic 
Geography to describe and exi>lain the natural divisions and 
artificial boundaries of couiftries, the distribution of population, 
towns and their industries, and the mode of life of the people. 

Econcfnic Geography has two functions. In the first place, 
it gives a correct account of the existing economic resources of 
the world ; and in the second, it suggests ivays in which the 
latter may be utilised for the benefit of mankind. 

Since Economic Geography presents the actual condition of 
the world-TL^orkshop, many of the present-day political problems 
can also be solved if the subject is projierly understood and 
apiireciated 

As a branch of knowledge, Economic Geography does not 
stand by itself. It is related to several other branches of 
Geography, like Physical Geography, Mathematical Geography, 
and Political Geography. It is also related to allied subjects 
like Astronomy and Geology. A proper grasp of these subjects, 
if not an essential preliminary, is at least very helpful to the 
understanding of Economic Geography. 

The industry and commerce of a country are influenced by 
geographical features like the build, climate, and surroundings 
of lands — the subject-matter of Physical Geography, which is 
thus related to Economic Geography. It is difficult to study 
the economic conditions of a region without the aid of Political 
Geography, w’hich deals with the inhabitants, government, 
institutions and law s. Geology studies the structure and forma- 
tion of the surface of the earth and jirimarily deals with 
minerals, rocks and soils that exert a great influence on man. 
Mathematical Geography is concerned with the study of the 
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earth as a planet, its size, shape and movements, and also its 
tides and ocean currents which greatly affect shipping, climate 
and vegetation. 

Economic Geography is, therefore, a part of the study of 
Geography. * 


GEOGRAPHY 


I Physical : Mathematical Political : 

& 

Astronomical 


I 


Commercial 

& 

Economic : 


(1) -The build 
and shape of 
a conntiy. 

(2) Climate. 


The position of the 
earth in relation to 
the Solar system, 
tides and ocean 
currents. 


The system 
of JfOVt. , 
standard of 
living,' 
races; etc. 


Physical en- 
vironment in 
relation to 
man's ecoiio- 
wc activities 


The mathematical facts of Geography are fixed, unalterable 
and fundamental ; so also those of Ph3rsical Geography when 
measured by the term of human life. Political Geography alters 
rapidly and, therefore, observations often pass out of date. But 
the practical aspects of Commercial Geography change more 
rapidly. Hence periods in terms of yejrs are mentioned when- 
ever any statement is made as regards production, trade and 
economic progress of a country. 

Political Economy, Anthropology, Sociology, History, 
Botany, Biology and Chemistry also help the study of Economic 
Geography by suppl3dng it with useful information. 



CHAPTER I 


MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 

‘'The mode of life of a people in any region is not an 
accident but the fcsult of environment/’ It is one of the most 
important factors in determining man’s needs, productions, 
habits and inodes of life and his degree Of process in civilisation. 
To-day diflFureut countries are at different stages of economic 
development. In some regions people are active, progressive, 
industrious iind highly commercialized, while Jii others people 
are backward and indolent. Some , countries are noted for 
manufactures and others for agriculture. These differences m 
economic activities may be partly explained by an analysis of 
the co-relation between man and his environment. The same 
type of environment may not necessarily produce a common 
mode of life. Environment offers certain opportunities which 
men may or may not utilise. Men’s ability in exploiting the 
resources of the environment will depend upon their knowledge, 
intelligence and culture. 

Environment may be phj'sical or non-physical. Economic 
Geography is mainly concerned with the former. Physical 
environment includes within its scope the situation, climate, 
coast-hne, topography, natural resources and rivers of a country. 


Physical Factors Affecting Commerce 

Situation {t.e,, loctLtion) is a matter of fundamental impor* 
tance tn the commercial development of a region. The situation 
of a place or a country may be of any of the following types — 
continental, littoral, isthmian, insular and peninsular. 

Russia, Poland, Bolivia and Czechoslovakia afford examples 
of continental location. The important trade routes of the world 
are far off from these* countries. In short, continental locations 
are remote and isolated from the standpoint of accessibility. 
A littoral location is enjoyed by Norway, Sweden and tlie Baltic 
States, from where the world’s routes are marginally accessible. 
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The British Isles, Japan, Italy, India and Newfoundland 
possess t7isular-pcninsular locations. The principal trade routes 
of the world are openly accessible to them. Siiuaiton is favour- 
able when a country possesses natural frontiers and mild climate 
and is in close, proximity to the world markets with proper 
facilities for the movement of goods and persons. Frontiers are 
important from the point of view of defence, commerce and 
nationality. There are two types of frontiers — ^natural and arti- 
ficial. Natural frontiers are seas, mountains, deserts, swamps 
and rivers, which make foreign aggression difiScult and breed a 
spirit of independence. The frontiers of the British Isles, being 
seas on all sides, are not liable to changes due to wars and 
political^ revolutions. Hence the economic conditions of this 
country are free from changes due to alterations of boundary. 
In Europe, where desert frontiers aie absent, the use of the river 
as a political frontier is very common. The following are some 
of the examples : (i) the Middle Rhine separates France from 
Germany, (ii) the Middle Danube separates Hungarj^ from 
Czechoslovakia, (iii) the Drave separates Hungary from Yugo- 
slavia^ and (iv) the Lower Danube separates Rumania from 
Bulgaria. Artificial frontier means land frontier when it is not 
marked by clear-cut geographical features like mountains, 
deserts, etc. It is determined by historical circumstances, 
agreements, treaties or wars. The frontiers of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, etc., are artificial and therefore these are 
frequently affected by political changes. The result is that the 
trade and industry of these countries are sometimes favourably 
or adversely affected by changes of boundar 3 \ 

Britain furnishes an example of a country whose position 
in the centre of the world has greatly contributed to the growth 
of her foreign trade. No part of the commercial world is too 
far from her and she is provided with proper facilities for the 
movement of goods and persons. Similarly, India, at the centre 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and with her three sides open for 
sea navigation, is situated admirably for commerce. The location 
of Japan in the Pacific Ocean is also an ideal one. 

It is easy for a country, situated in the vicinity of industrial 
areas, to develop trade and commerce. • Italy was once a back- 
ward country ; but in the nineteenth century she borrowed 
industrial ideas, inspiration and technical processes from the 
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neighbouring indubtrial countries. To-day she has become a 
powerful industrial country. Commerce suffers heavily when 
the situation is such that physical obstacles are many, boundaries 
are artificial and water transport is not po.ssible. The locations 
of Siberia, Greenland, ^hile and Alaska discourage a ready 
interchange of ideas and the growth of commercial relations. 

Nature of the coasi-ltnc ts another geographical factor which 
influences man in hts economic activities. Only a few countries 
jiossess no coast-line. Afghanistan, Switzerland and Bolivia are 
examples of the kind The coas^-Une, which plays an important 
part in promoting or retarding ihc development of an area, 
may be of various types — smooth, high, low and broken. To be 
of commercial service, it must be irrj:gular, that is, broken, so 
that the sea may reach far inland. By minimizing the violence 
of the waves, affording protection to vessels and allowing them 
to reach far into the interior, a broken coast-line makes possible 
the development of harbours and jiorts, and consequently con- 
tributes to the easy exchange of commodities and the growth of 
industry and commerce. In Great Britain, which has a largely 
indented coa.st-line and where no part of the country is more 
than a hundred miles off from the sea, the cost of getting exports 
to the sea is reduced* to the minimum and the expense of 
shipping imports from one port of the island to any other is 
•correspondingly small. The commercial greatness of Holland 
was partly the result of her broken coasts. It has been said 
that ‘‘the character qf the coasts has made the Dutch c.ssentially 
a commercial nation”. By their constant association with the 
sea, the Dutch have become sea-faring, adventurous and enter- 
prising It must be admitted, however, that other factors may 
spoil the advantages which a country usually derives from a 
broken coast-line. Greece has a broken coast-line and in ancient 
times the Greeks were a sea-faring and commercial people. 
The modern Greeks, however, hav6 so far failed to utilise the 
advantage that Nature has given them ; they are neither sea- 
faring nor commercial. 

When the coast-line of a country is regular or high, it is 
very difficult to construct ports and harbours. Trade and com- 
merce consequently suffer. The coast-line of India is not 
generally favourable to the construction of numerous ports and 
harbours, inasmuch as the western margin is regular and open 
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to the violence of the monsoon and the eastern side is surf- 
bound. Consequently there are only a few major ports like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Vizagapatam along the entire 
coast-line of India. The vast continent of Africa is equally 
unfortunate in this respect. The coast-line of Norway, though 
very much broken, consists in many places of high and steep 
mountain walls and, therefore, it does not present ‘'oppor- 
tunities for collecting produce for shipment or for disposing 
of incoming cargoes”. 

Of all the factors of physical environment, none has played 
a more important role than divers tn helping man^s progress and 
civilisation. The four great river- valleys — ^the valleys of the 
Nile, the Tigris and the Euphrates, the Indus And the Ganges^ 
and the Hwang-ho — are the cradles of civilisation. Rivers are 
natural transporting agents; they are essential for the distribu- 
tion and exchange of goods. Rivers flowing to the wrong 
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Pig. no. 1 The ciddles of civilisation The valleys of the Nile, 
Ganges, Hwaug-ho and Tigris present favourable geographical con- 
ditions for the growth of civilisation These conditions are the 
fertibty of soil, natural protection and climate 


directions are, however, of little commercial value. Most of the 
rivers of Canada and Russia are flotving either to the inland seas 
of polar regions. To be useful as transporting agents, river^ 
should possess certain physical characteristics : (1) They should 
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be free from ice. *When they are ice-bound during winter, like 
the rivers of Canada and Russia, continuous traffic is impossible. 
(2) They should be deep enough to allow steamers and barges 



Fig. No 2. The valley of the Nile invited a settled life in 
the midst of desert. 
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to ply. The Congo, Zambesi and Amazon have insufficient 
depth at places which hinder navigation. (3) They should not 
have rapids and falls. (4) They should not get dry during 
summer. 

A distinction may be made between snow-fed rivers and 
rivers fed by rainfall The snow-fed rivers have, in geiferal, 
constant flow of water, whereas rain-fed rivers have water 
during the rainy season only. The rivers of Northern India — 
the Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra — ^possess most of 
the attributes of good navigation Naturally, they provide 
highways of carriage and add to the wealth of the vast plain 
intersected by them. Several thousand miles of canals and 
channels have been constructed by building dams across these 
rivers to supply water to millions of acres of land The rivers of 
Southern India, on the other hand, not only dry up during 
.summer; they also have rapids and falls. They arc all useless 
for navigation. Brazil, China, Columbia and Russia have poor 
railway facilities and depend mainly upon rivers for transport. 
In advanced countries, as in France, Germany and the USA., 
the rivers are used side by side with railways. 

Apart from their importance as transporting agents, rivers 
have other uses too They fertilise the valleys through which 
they flow. All kinds of vegetation and economic products grow 
on the river plains The rivers of Northern India supply soil, 
manure, moisture and highways of carriage for all the wealth 
of the plain. Many countries would have remained agricul- 
turally backward for want of serviceable rivers. “Egypt the 
gift of the Nile,” so goes the saying Without it, Egypt 
would have been a desert. The Nile has made the country the 
granary of Africa, where wheat, cotton, fruits, barley etc , are 
cultivated extensively. The Nile brings down from Abyssinia 
fertilising mud and provides the means of irrigation During 
the rainy season the Nile rises up by many feet ; embankments 
have been constructed to check flood. The water is di.stributed 
throughout the region by canals to provide perennial irrigation 
for the cultivation of summer crops. 

Mountains, as a jule, restrict settlement gieatly. High, 
rugged mountains impose tremendous handicaps upon the move- 
ment of people, the spread of population and the building of 
roads and railways The population in a mountainous region 
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is generally sparse, poor and backward. Agriculture is difficult 
because of the scarcity of level land, erosion of soil, difficulty of 
using large-scale machinery and the scattered location of the 
fields. Manufacturing is beset with many obstacles like poor 
facilities for transportation, dearth of skilled labour and great 
distance from consuming markets. No wonder, then, that the 
mountaineers have standards of living lower than those of the 
people of the jilains. Yet mountains ofiFer great benefits in many 
ways. First, in many countries they are responsible for causing 
rainfall ; they influence the climate by keeping off winds or by 
condensing them. The Himalayas protect India from the severe 
cold wdnds of the North during w^inter, and during summer they 
‘Cause rainfall by capturing moisture-bearing South-West w’inds. 
Secondly, mountains are usually sourcej* of rivers. The rivers 
of India flow’ from the mountains. Thirdly, they afford valuable 
pastoral grounds Practically iiY all mountainous regions of the 
temperate zone, grazing and stock-raising are the mainstay of 
thousands of people dealing in dairy products. Fourthly, they 
are responsible for the growth of forests on the slopes which 
offer varieties of raw' materials for many industries The great 
forest region of India is situated on the lower slope of the 
Himalayas Fifthly, th6y are sometimes great store-houses of 
mineral w^ealtli In Canada, U. S A , Mexico and U.S.S.R. 
many productive mines lie m mountainous regions. In these 
areas, aerial ro])CW’ays are often used Sixthly, in the tropics 
the mountains make excellent pleasure and health resorts, parti- 
cularly during the hottest months. The refreshing air and the 
beautiful scenery of mountains attract a large number of people 
from the plains in summer. Lastly, mountains cause w'aterfalls 
from w’hich water-pow’cr is obtained for the generation of electri- 
city for industrial purposes Norway, Sw'eden, Austria, Spain, 
Sw^itzerland and Italy afford examples where hydro-electricity 
has been developed because of the existence of many hill-streams 
and falls. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that “the in- 
fluence which mountains exert on man and his activities is one of 
the most positive of geographical forces”. The \vater and air in 
the mountains being pure and wholesome, the mountain people 
have better health and more energy than the inhabitants of the 
plains. The mountain people are generally conservative and 
lead a very hard life. Being detached from outside influences. 
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these people adhere to their old customs and practices. By 
nature they are honest and industrious. In recent years the 
development of communications has to a large extent removed 
the isdlation of many mountain regions and brought the inhabi ■ 
tants into close touch with the world outside. 

Though plains occupy about one-half of the earih*s surface 
they are the home of more than 90 p.c. of the people of the 
world. Plains, when they are not deserts or swamp lands, 
are densely populated, and people usually settle in them as 
long as space is available. The economic activities of man are 
the greatest on the plains, due to many advantages available 
there. The levelness of relief facilitates agriculture and trans- 
portation, The principal agricultural belts of the world are all 
confined to plains where temperature and soil do not vary 
suddenly. Plains are convenient for transport. Railway lines 
arc easily constructed, and more than 85 p.c. of the world’s 
railway mileage is found in the plains. The rivers in the plains 
have slow current essential for navigation. The Rhine, Elbe, 
Rhone, Danube, Dneipcr and Don in Europe, the Mississipjii in 
the U. vS A , the Ganges and Brahmaputra in India and the 
Indus in Pakistan flow through gentle gradients of the plains, 
and are, therefore, easily navigable. In the temperate zone, 
timber is an important product of the plains. The ease of 
mobility on plains facilitates the exchange of goods and ideas. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that in agriculture, manufacturing, 
traiisiiortation and trade the greatest development has taken 
place on the plains Nearly all the great cities of the world are 
on the plains. 

But all jilains are not equally hospitable to human settle- 
ment People do not like to settle on lowlands which have bad 
climate, poor drainage and unproductive soil Averse climate 
may negative all other advantages of the plains. "Some jilains 
are too dry, others, too hot, while still others are too cold for 
human occupation.” The Belgian Congo, the Amazon basin, 
the Sahara and the Tundra arc thinly populated, although these 
are plains. 

Minerals, forests and fisheries are the chief natural 
resources of a region. The important role played by natural 
resources in determining the economic life of a nation can hardly 
be exaggerated. Mineral wealth generally changes the mode of 
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living. Mining is the chief industry of the mineral areas. Many 
regions have been industrially developed m course of exploiting 
mineral products ; South Africa is a prominent example. Gold 
is abundant there and its development has given rise to many 
other subsidiary industries in the country. ‘‘Gold mines are 
the back bone of South Africa.*' Similarly, Australia owes its 
industrial progress to her mineral products. 

In the forest regions, the mam industry of the people, as a 
rule, IS lumbering ; other occupations also depend largely on the 
products of the forest. The foresti areas of Norway and Sweden 
are large ; boat-building, paper and match-making and furni- 
ture industries have grown out of the plentiful trees available 
there. The animals of forest regions supply hide, skin and wool 
to the world markets. The fur-bearing* animals of Canada are 
abundant in the forest region of the Hudson Bay ; they are 
trapped and killed for Ihcir i#elts. The influence of forests on 
climate is also far-reaching. They arrest the moisture-bearing 
winds and cause rainfall and as such they are very important 
in countries where agriculture is the chief industry. 

The life, industry and commerce of a country are greatly 
influenced by the sea, if Aii\'. Countries surrounded by oceans 
and seas in the temperate zone are generally noted for fishing 
industry. Great Britain, Norway, Nova Scotia, New Zealand 
and Japan have greatly developed this industry Fishing in the 
high seas is the best traiiimg ground for shipping. The mari- 
time supremacy of Great Britain is partly due to training and 
courage acquired by her sons through centuries of fishing in the 
surrounding seas. 

The sea acts as a political boundary and gives protection 
against invasion. It must, however, be admitted that the 
advantage of sea as a protection factor has been nullified by the 
rapid development of aircraft. 

Climate exercises a great influence on man. It is every- 
where a factor which affects man and his activities. The two 
fundamental necessities of man are food and shelter and they 
arc determined by climate. Natural vegetation is directly 
dependent on it and this in its turn is a guide to the kind of 
activities which will be found suitable to a particular region. 
Some regions are practically ruled out of accqunt as possible 
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homes of man. The deserts and snow caps of the world are of 
this nature ; human life can exist there but only with consider- 
able difficulty. 

Chmaie can influence the development and localisation of 
certain manufacturing indusittes The cotton industry requires 
humid atmosphere for its localisation. The fibres of cotton will 
break, if they are spun in dry atmosphere. The localisation of 
the cotton industries in Manchester, Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Osaka has been determined by the moist climate of these places. 
Flour-milling requires dry climate, and is, therefore, localised 
in Budaiiest, Si. Paul, Minneapolis and Karachi. Even Cinema- 
tography is dependent on climate because it requires bright, 
sunny weather. In like manner, rope-making, limiting and 
paper-making dejicnd on the conditions of weather. Climate 
also decides the type of manufactures The climate of India, 
being hot and moist, favours the development of cotton industry, 
because the people require a material which must be light to 
near. The severe cold during the winter months m Kashmir 
has directed the growth of woollen industry which can be carried 
on “indoor** In the present age, however, the localisation of 
manufacturing industries is not to any great extent controlled 
by climatic conditions. Science has made it possible to make 
arrangements for creating necessary air conditions in mills and 
factories. 

Transport is affected by winds, temperature and rainfall.* 
Heavy snowfall may render railway routes and roads temporarily 
impassable, and low temperature may block rivers and seas with 
ice. The Baltic Sea is ice-bound during winter and traffic is 
susiicndcd for that period. The severe winter of North Russia 
and Canada freezes all the rivers. Air transport also greatly 
dcjiends on climate inasmuch as it is dangerous to fly in stormy 
and foggy weather. In the hot deserts, the construction of 
railways is interrupted by sand-dunes. 

The activity of mind and body largely depends on tempera- 
ture. This is why dwellers in certain regions are most active 
in body and mind and dominate the world. In the active life 
of the temperate zone, climate incites man to employ all his 
faculties for the betterment of his conditions. But the climatic 
•conditions of the tropical zone are not favourable to the develop- 
ment of body and mind ; so progress is slow in these regions. 
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Climate, therefore, is the main factor in determining the health, 
energy, productivity and civilisation of the people in any region. 
The effect of climate on commerce can best be seen from the 
jiroductiou of raw materials (except those of mineral origin) in 
the tropical and temperate zones. 


Type I Tropical j Temperate. 


(a) Forests 


\ Equatorial and Mon- 
I soon. Products : — 
i Sal, leak, mahogany, 
I rubber, cmcliona. 


Deciduous and coni- 
ferous Products . — 
Oak, beech, pine, iir. 


(b) GrawSslands 


(c) Cultivated crops 


Savannas Products — 
Cotton, maize, coffee 

I 

I 

Rice, millet, jute, j 
hemp, bananas, pine- I 
apples, tea, coffee, 

I sugar 

I 

I I 


Prairies, pampas and 
steppes Product . — 
Wheat 

Wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, flax, grapes, 
apples, pears, plums, 
lemons, sugar beet, 
potatoes 


One of the most indispensable natural assets is soil. Our 
food and clothing and much of our shelter are derived directly 
or indirectly from soil. Population is always dense where the 
soil is fertile because of agricultural possibilities. Agriculture 
is always the basic industry m fertile regions. Quality of the 
soil has made agriculture an important source of wealth in 
India, China and the I'. S. A. Soil is considered fertile when 
it contains an abundance of plant food in such a state that the 
plants can appropriate it as needed. There arc different kinds 
of soil. A sandy soil is one whose composition is nearly three- 
fourths sand A clay soil is about half clay, while a lime soil 
is about one-fifth lime. A peaty or vegetable soil is made up 
of peat or vegetable matter. I^oams are soils containing a 
mixture of clay, sand, lime and decayed' vegetable matter known 
as humus. 

The form and size of a country also play a significant part 
m the national economy. Form may be compact, fragmented or 
attenuated. A compact form like that of U.S.S.R. or Rumania 
or India or China presents excellent transport facilities and 
opportunities for political unification. A fragmented form^ as 
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in the case of Greece^ imposes barriers against the movement 
of goods and ideas. An oXienuaied form like that of Chile (long 
but not wide) hinders farming operations. 

The size of a country may be small, large or gigantic. A 
small country with an increasing population cannot depend .on 
agriculture as the main industry. As the land is limited, agri- 
cultural produce cannot be large. Intensive cultivation may be 
practised, scientific manuring and other improvements may be 
introduced ; but there is a limit beyond which the produce will 
not increase. Hence people are compelled to develop other 
industries, and ultimately foreign trade becomes more important 
than internal trade and agriculture Great Britain, Belgium 
and Japan are small countries with vast populations, where there 
has been great development of manufacture and foreign trade. 
A large country, on the other hand, like China or India, with 
dense population will cause both agricultural and manufacturing 
industries to develop. But it may not have a large volume of 
international trade, because the bulk of its products may be 
required for the consumption of its people. Scanty population 
in a large country gives rise to stock-raising, as for example 
in Central Asia, Argentina and Uruguay. 

The increasing pressure of population in smaller countries 
necessitates migration. Emigration from European countries 
to foreign lands became frequent after the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution (which led to a rapid increase in popula- 
tion) in the eighteenth century. It is interesting to note that 
the European peoples have always migrated to temperate lands 
or to regions having temperate climates Thus, Canada, 
U. S. A , Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, South Africa, Patagonia, 
Temperate Australia and New Zealand have been colonised by 
the Europeans. 

The term colony must be distinguished from dwelling or 
settlement. A colony is a possession “in which definite settle- 
ment takes place wholly or mainly by people from the home 
country”. 

Non-Physica! Factors Affecting Commerce 

The economic activities of man are to a great extent 
determined by the cliaracter of the race, religion and govern- 
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mcnt. These con^itute the social (t.e., non-physical) factors 
afFecting commerce. 

The economic importance of race is very gieai. The human 
race is divided into three principal colours — ^Black, White, and 
Yellow. These great races of mankind share the world’s conr- 
merce unequally. The characteristics of the white peoples are 
an oval face, regular features, straight eyes, a finely-cut nose 
and white or. light skin. It is generally found that the regions 
inhabited by the white people are commercially and politically 
developed to a high degree and that the control of the world 
trade is entirely in their hands, l^heir commercial and political 
supremacy is largely due to climate, which has made the race 
persevering, energetic and intelligent. “This race has exercised 
a great influence on the development jof civilisation, in the 
establisliiiient of sound social institutions, the free regulation 
of political* and economic life and in the domains of Science, 
Technology and Art.” The White Race includes the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Europe, North America, India, 
Middle and Near-East including Egypt and North Africa. The 
Yellow Race inhabits chiefly Northern-Eastern and Central Asia 
nnd has its greatest concentration in China and Japan. It is 
advanced in civilisation and takes an important part in trade.* 
The peoples have short statures, yellow skins, flat faces and 
narrow slanting eyes. The Black Race occupies the tropical 
regions ; it is the least civilised and takes a small part in trade. 
It shows in the most pronounced way the enervating and 
degrading effect of tropical heat and luxuriance “In the case 
of the Negro, climatic influences — acting direct and through 
the tropical food — lead to the early closing of the 'seams' 
between the bones of the skull ; and thus the development of 
the brain is arrested, and the adult is essentially unintellectual “ 
These peoples have dark skins, flat faces, broad noses and 
coarse and projecting lips. 

The races are also sometimes called [a) the Caucasic, (b) the 
Mongolian, and (c) the Negro. 

* Ciiina, India, and Japan are fast developing mdustrie.s and manu- 
factiire«t; production, in both law materials and finished goods, is 
increasing rapidly New shipping rtrates are Inruig established and new 
markets are growing The importance of the Pacific is growing more 
and more and already much of the trade of the Atlantic has come to it. 
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Division of the Races and their Numher 

Caucasians ... ... ... 726,000^000' 

Mongolians ... ... ... 665,000,000 

Negro ... ... ... 190,000,000 

Malayan ... ... ... 52,000,000 

Red Indians ... ... ... 23,000,000* 

1,656,000,000 

# 

The four mam religions of the world are : — (1) Christianity^ 
(2) Buddhism, (3) Islam, (4) Hinduism. 

Influence of religion on man^s economic life cannot be 
ignored By prohibiting certain activities and restricting others, 
the injunctions of religion not only regulate man’s philosophy 
of life but also formulate the nature of his economic activities 
and ideals. Buddhism, with its doctrine of AhiniKa, has made 
its followers in China and Japan averse to stock-raising for meat 
and wool. 

The eastern regions of the Mediterranean, which are 
favourable for the vine, have not developed any wine industry 
because the population is predoininantlj’^ Muslim, to whom 
w'ine IS prohibited by religion There is however much 
demand for coffee in place of alcohol in these countries. Among 
the Muslims banking institutions have not developed because 
Muhammad prohibited acceptance of interest from borrowers. 
There arc more than 300 millions of Muslims in the world. 
North Africa, Western and Central Asia, Pakistan, North- 
Western China, Dutch Guiana in South America, Albania, 
Turkey and Kirghizia (U. S. S. R.) contain a large Muslim 
population. For religious reasons these lands have hardly any 
pigs. 

The Hindu society, whose numerical strength exceeds 215 
millions, is divided into different castes to each of which occupa- 
tions and duties are prescribed by religion People of one group 
or caste are not generally permitted to follow the profession of 
other groups. Supply of labour for each group is thus fixed, 
and it is difficult to develop large-scale production. The pressure 
of Western ideas and the requirements of modern economic 
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organisation have however relaxed the rigidity of the caste 
system to a great extent so far as its economic aspect is 
concerned. 

Christianity admits of no such peculiar restrictions. To the 
liberality of its principles the progress of Europe and America 
can be partly traced. Christianity includes three different 
varieties : Roman Catholic, Protestant and Greek Apostolic. 
The number of Roman Catholics is the largest and is estimated 
at more than 330 millions. They predominate in South, West 
and Central Europe, South America (excluding Brazil and 
Argentine), Mexico and the north-east of the U. S A. The 
increasing domination of the Christian peoples over the earth, 
the gradual acceptance in all countries of their civilisation and 
the iirogress of modern education and culture are all weakening 
the influence of religion on the economic activities of- man. But 
m the backward countries religion still remains a vital factor 
in economic organisation. 

The commercial progress of a country ts largely affected 
by the character of its government. Bad government always 
retards mdu*.try and trade ; good government jiromotes them. 
Tn ISIexico the natural wealth is vast, but as the government is 
not stable, revolutions and banditry are frequent, commerce is 
uni)rogres.sn’c. The absence of a strong and powerful govern- 
ment has made China a poor country in spite of her vast natural 
resources Japan has indu.strialized herself completely with the 
help of tlie state which took the initiative in starting model 
factories and mills. Before the first World War the German 
Empire extended her commerce with the active support of the 
state. 

The extent and density of population in any area influence 
commerce to a certain degree. The population of the w'orld is 
generally distributed according to the possibility of obtaining 
food directly or indirectly. Tlie largest volume of commerce 
can grow in densely jieopled areas, ' since sparsely peopled 
regions need little to purchase and have 'little to sell. An area 
may be rich in natural resources but unless it is well populated, 
the resources will not be exploited because scarcity of popula- 
tion means lack of capital and labour. The most densely 
populated parts of the world are usually (a) in the neighbour- 
hood of coal and iron mines which form the basis of the 
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jiiiiiiufactunnR industry, (b) aloii>4 some sea coasts where the 
cliea])cst commercial routes are at hand, and (c) in the monsoon 
lauds of South-East Asia. 

The great deserts of North Africa, Arabia and Australia, 
l)arts of the arid interior plains and the basins of Asia and North 
America, the extensive coniferous forests and the Tundras of 
the North, together witli the Savannahs and forests of the 
monsoon region of Australia and a large proportion of the 
Savannahs and equatorial forests of Soutli America are practi- 
cally uninhabited. 


QVLbnONS 

1 “The mode t)f life in any given region is not an acc-nlent hut is 
a product of environment ** Kxplain this statement — (1 P.S. 1931J 

2 “The nature of coast-hne of a country affects its commercial 

and industrial development to a great extent “ Discuss this statement 
with at least two examples. —(Cal Inter 1926). 

3 Write a short essay on the effect of climate on nianufacturiug 

industries --(Cal Inter. 1933, 1937) 

4 Write, a short essay on the effect <if climate, both direct and 

indirect on the industries of u country Illustrate your answer with 
scuiie conspicuous examples * — (Cal Inter. 1926, 1942). 

5 “The race, government and religion influence the commerce of 
a country to a certain degree “ bnpport this statement by illustrations 

—(Cal B Com 1923; 

6 “The three great rivers of Hindustan supply manure and 
moisture and highways of carricnge for all the wealth of the plain " 
Kxplain this statement and name the three rivers. — (Cal. B. Com 1923) 

7 Give an account of the chief factors which determine climate. 
Illustrate your answer with reference to the continents of the world. 

8 “Man’s character and occuiiation have been decided by the 
geographical conditions under which he lives” Illustrate this remark 
with reference to Japan and India — (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1939). 

9. “The general configuration of a country afiects her agriculture 
and commerce in many ways.” Discuss this statement. — (1. I. B. 1940). 

10 Write a short essay on any one of the following : (i) Land 
configuration as a factor m economic geography, (»') geographical 
location —(I T. B 1941). 

11. “No factor of his euviroument exerci.ses a wider influence on 

man and his economy than climate ” How far is this remark true > 
Give precise illustrations. — (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1940) 

12. “The human habitat is influenced largely, if not wholly, by 

the soil and the climate in which man lives ” Illustrate this statement 
with reference to examples. — (Dacca Inter 1941). 
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THE CLIMATIC AND NATURAL REGIONS 

The same type of climate does not prevail all the world 
over. Some countries have hot climatei some possess mild 
climate and others have extreme or cold climate. '^Economic 
products vary with differences m climate. Despite these 
differences, we find on comparison that an area in one part of 
the world has almost identical climate, animal life, vej^etation 
and occupation as that of another situated far away. It has 
thus become possible to divide the world from the standpoint 
of climate and production into a number of natural regions. 

Prof. Herbertson defines natutal region as ‘‘an area of the 
earth’s surface which is essentially homogeneous with respect 
to the conditions that affect human life.” Within each natural 
region, climate, vegetation and general methods of living are 
similar. • 

In speaking of natural regions, the following considerations 
should be noted : The physical conditions are never fully 
identical in any two widely separated areas and, therefore, it 
must not be supposed that because they are classified as belong- 
ing to some particular type of natural region, they have all 
conditions in common. Secondly, the classification of natural 
regions, primarily on a climatic basis, is at best an approxima- 
tibn and the placing of regions in a particular category means 
that they have more resemblances than differences in common. 
Thirdly, the limits of any natural region are also approximate. 
The change from one natural region to another is often very 
gradual and not abrupt. Fourthly, natural regions do not con- 
form to political boimdaries. 

The study of natural regions is of great practical importance 
because the lands in each region can be developed on similar 
lines. The East Indies, Brazil and Belgian Congo belong to a 
common natural region. If rubber can be grown in Brazil and 
Congo there is no reason why this plant cannot be raised in 
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the East Indies. !^s a matter of fact, thirty years ago, Brazil 
and Congo had monopoly in rubber supply. But subsequently, 
rubber plantations were opened in the East Indies and Malaya 
from where more than 90 p.c. of the world’s rubber is put in 
the market today. 

1. Types of Tropical Hot Lands 

(a) Wet Equatorial Forest Region or Amazon Type. 

(b) Monsoon and Sudan Regions. 

(c) Western Desert or Sahara Type. 

(d) High Plateau or Bolivian Type. 

2. . Types of W^arm Temperate Lands 

'(a) Western Marginal Region or Mediterranean Type. 

(6) Eastern Marginal Region or China Type. 

(c) Interior Lowland or Turan* Type. 

(d) Interior Highlands or Iranian Plateau. 

3 Types of Cool Temperate Lands 

(a) West European Regions or Temperate Oceanic 
Region. 

(b) pastern Region or St. Lawrence Type. 

(c) Interior Lowland or Siberian Type 

(d) Interior Highland or Altai Type 

4. Polar Region 

1(a). Wet Equatorial Forest Region or Amazon Type 

The climate features of this region include high tempera- 
ture, very slight seasonal clianges and heavy rainfall throughout 
the year Temperature is high because the sun always shines 
from a very high po.sition in the sky. Again, the constant 
excessive heat keeps the air warm and makes it expand and rise. 
( )n reaching higher levels, it cools so much that its moisture is 
condensed and then falls as rain. Equatorial areas are, there- 
fore, wet as well as hot. The chief 'areas belonging to this 
region are the Amazon basin, the Congo basin, Malaya Islands* 
East Indies and the coastal plains of Columbia in South America. 
In these areas dense vegetation covers everything. Huge trees 
of great variety spread out their branches and make the lower 
part of the forest half dark. So the equatorial regions asre some- 
times described as regions of twilight. 
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Pkn^ng (S. B. Asia), Height 23 M. 
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'‘Human life in such a region has altered little since the 
earliest days of man’s occupation of the Barth. The climate 
encourages indolence, and needs are few, for an abundance of 
food is obtainable without effort and the requirements as to 
clothings and shelter are at a minimum”. 

Some parts of the equatorial region contain valuable 
minerals : tin in Malaya Peninsula and the East Indies, graphite 
in Madagascar and Ceylon, bauxite and manganese in the Gold 



Fig No. 3 Distribution of equatorial lowlands — the Aina/on basin 
is the most typical. 


Coast. The region alpo enjoys monopoly in the production of 
bananas, cabinet- woods, spices, rubber, cocoa, dye woods and 
ivory — all of which are in great demand in Europe and America. 
Bamboo is a typical product of these regions. Important com- 
mercial products of wild growth are spices, guttapercha, palm, 
oil-nuts, coffee, coebanuts, sago, bananas, resins, lac, myro- 
balans and chiele (chewing gum). The animals of the equatorial 
region have developed wonderful flying or climbing abilities. 
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Birds, insects, reptiles and monkeys are abundant here. 
Elephants, tigers, leopards and rhinoceroses are also found. 
Fur-beanng animals are practically absent. 

There are certain serious obstacles in developing these 
regions. Of them the most prominent are odious climate, dis- 
eases, poor soil, dense forest, paucity of food and the difficulty 
of using animals. In the Congo basin the natives are indolent, 
dwarfish in size and mentally unfit for any original work They 
ivear little or no clothing, ivorship spirits and practise head 
hu7iting even to-day. It is not possible for white people to 
work in these areas because of high temperature. The means of 
communication are practically absent ; the swampy nature of 
the lands and the forests make the building of roads and rail- 
roads difficult. The rivers and streams serve as the only 
methods of intcr-communication. The Itjast Indies has developed 
commerce and industry to a great extent because its favourable 
situation has offset the difficulty of communication and labour. 
It has become a great producer of sugar-cane and the largest 
supplier of rubber. 


Thiv riy[Ncii»\L Exports of the Eqvatoriai, Forest Lands 


Arens 

Vhief Exports 

1 

Ports 

Soulli 

America 

Ruljtier, timber, sugar, rice, 
bananas, coffee, nuts, 

copper. 

Para, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, P.iranianbo, 
George Town. 

Africa 

. 

Copper, gold, rubber, timber, 
palm oil, kutu nuts, cacuu 

Lagos, Accra, Free 
Town. 

Asia 

... 

Till, rubber, pepper, copra, 
pineapples, cacao, coffee 

Singapore 


1(b). Monsoon and Sudan Regions 


The chief areas are India, Eastern Pakistan, Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China, Philippine Islands, Southern China, Central 
America, West Indies, Caribbean Sea board (Venezuela and 
Columbia), East Africa Coast Lands, Madagascar, Queensland 
and North Australia Coast Lands. The monsoon regions mostly 
occupy the eastern margin of the continents 

High temperature throughout the year and heavy rainfall 
during summer are the main chaiactcristics of this region. In 
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Btunmer, these areas become so hot that the air becomes thin 
and rises higher up ; the cool air from the sea comes in to take 
its place, thus causing rainfall. "Monsoon lands arc dominated 
by winds from the sea to land in summer — ^the wet season, and 
by winds from land to sea in winter — the dry season.'* 

The distnbution of rainfall in the monsoon lands depends 
upon relief features. Lands having mountains opposite sea 
receive heavy rainfall Cherrapunji at the foot of the Shillong 
plateau in Assam has about 500" rainfall — ^heaviest in the world. 

The climate is not generally conducive to physical or mental 
vigour, but it is more healthy and less enervating than the 
Amazon climate. 



Pig. No. 4 Distribution of the monsoon lands Note that Japan ami 
N It China are not classified with the monsoon countries, thongh 
they are snbject to monsoon wmds Winters are too cold in N G. 
China and Japan 

TYPICAL MONSOON TYPE (ALLAHABAD! 

(Inland, Altitude 309 feet Lat 35” 28' North, Long 81” 45' Eai.tl 


Month 


Jan 

Feb. 

March 

April 

Ma'\ 

June 

Top 

, , 

59-5 

649 

76 8 

87 6 

92 5* 

908 

Rain (inches) 


7 

•5 

3 

*1 


45 

Month 

July 

Aug 

Sept. 

Ocl 

Nt)v 

r>ec 

Year 

T®P 

.. 84-5 

852 

833 

77 6 

67-5 

59 8 

77 3 

Rain (inches) 

U-4 

11 1 

60 

22 

2 

2 

37 5 


The products of natural vegetation aic teak, sal, sandal- 
wood, lac, bamboos, gum and camphor. Sal and teak are found 
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in Burma, Indo-China, Thailand and Java. Sandal-wood and 
lac are the products of the Indian forests. Bamboos and gum 
are found all over the monsoon lands. 

Agftculturc IS the main occupaiion of the inhabitants of all 
the monsoon lands. Palm, bamboos, hard woods, rice, maiz^, 
millet, sugar-cane and cotton are grown nearly all over the 
region. CofiFee, tea, cocoa, tobacco, indigo, cinchona, jute, 
rubber, oil-seed and pulses are other important crops which grow 
in these areas. 

In monsoon regions man’s well-being depends largely on 
rainfall. “Probably there is no father single group of weather 
phenomena which is so far-reaching in its effect on man’s 
economic life as the rain in these areas’’. If the monsoon fails 
the agricultural products will not grow,^ and as a result, famine 
w411 break out. So complete is the dependence of the people on 
monsoon for agriculture, and so utterly unable are they to cope 
with its uncertainty, that they have become fatalists of the most 
extreme kind The density of jiopulation being the highest in 
these regions, the pastoral industry has not dcvclope|4i for it 
requires extensive lands. Mining is receiving attention now’- 
a-days iii Burma, India and China. Northern Australia produces 
cocoanuts, nee, bananas hnd cotton. That region is capable of 
further agricultural development , but the unfavourable climate 
does not permit uhite labour to settle here Nor is Asian labour 
used because of the White Australia policy of the Common- 
wealth Government. 

1(c). Western Desert or Sahara Ty|ie 

The hot deserts of the world arc generally situated near the 
tropics and only on the western sides of the land masses. These 
areas are Sahara in Africa, Arabia, Thar in India, Colorado 
in the U.S.A., Peruvian and Atacama deserts in South America 
and the Great Sandv Desert of West Australia. Deserts occupy 
about one-fourth of the land surface of the earth. 

Rainfall is scanty throughout the year, the mean annual 
rainfall being less than 3 inches Clouds are few ; sun-shine. is 
abundant. The summer is very hot, but nights are usually 
cooler than days, and in winter the temperature is very low. 
Tlie climate is not, however, unhealthy in these regions. Travel 
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in these areas is often disturbed by clouds of dust swept along 
by strong winds. In Sahara the dust storm is known as 
Simoom . 

The deserts have little economic value and hinder the deve- 
lopment of the lands near them because of the difficulty of 
crossing them. 

The characteristic date palm and fig tree provide man^s 
material needs in the deserts. Wheat, millet, Mediterranean 
fruits, cotton and sugar-cane arc grown in the irrigated areas of 
deserts. Cattle-rearing and trade in dates, salt and leather goods 



Fig. No 6. Distributicm c^f tropical hot deserts Note the absence of 
hot deserts on the ea^itern margins of the continents 

a 


are carried on. Hot deserts are all regions of privations or 
of lasting difficulty. Frequently a small and isolated oasis 
supports a scanty population Camels, sheep and goats are 
reared. The jieople are generally fearless and reckless, but 
faithful and hospitable 

Some of the deserts possess useful minerals, although, 
curiously enough, their concentrations are found mostly in the 
Southern Hemisphere — oil in Peru ; nitrate and copper in the 
Atacama desert of Chile ; diamond m the Kalahari desert of 
Africa ; gold in West Australia ; lead and zinc in the desert 
region of New South Wale>. In the Northern Hemisphere 
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the important mineral-bearing deserts are Sahara for salt^ 
Colorado for gold, Iraq for oil. These deserts are being 
developed and worked with capital from England and the U.S.A. 

1(d). High Plateau or Bolivian Type 

The highlands of the tropics include the Bolivian Plateau, 
Himalayas and Tibet. Different grades of climate are found in 
these areas according to height, which accounts for the 
difference in cultivated products. Sugar, wheat, maize and fruits 
flourish oil the hill-slopes of the 'Andes, and tea on the slopes 
of the Himalayas. Tibet is largely a land of ice and snow, but 
agriculture is carried on in the valleys and fruits are cultivated. 

Yak, asses, cattle and sheep are reared in the lower areas. 

1 

2(a). Western Marginal Region or Mediterranean Type 

It includes the Mediterranean lands (comprising Spain^ 
Portugal, Southern France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Balkan countries, 
Ssrria and North Africa), the Pacific sea board of North and 



iuG. No. 6 Dibtnljiition of the principal Mediterranean lands. These 
lands are also known as 'Winter ram’ regions 


South America (California and Central Chile) and the south- 
western extremity of South Africa and Australia (the south-west 
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of Western Australia^ the south of South Australia and North 
New Zealand). As opposed to the monsoon regions, the 
Mediterranean lands are mostly situated on the Western margins 
of the continents. 

The distinguishing climatic features are the following : — 

(a) Most of the rains fall in winter and there is drought in 
summer, (b) winters are mild, and (c) skies are very sunny, 
being almost cloudless in summer. 

The Mediterranean lands have rainfall between 20''and 30''. 
These lands have mostly seas on one side and mountains on the 
opposite. In areas where mountains are absent, the rainfall is 
scanty and desert conditions prevail 

G 1 HRA 1 .TAR (Mediterranean Typei Coast Height 53 Ft. 


Mon 111 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apl 

Mav 

Jane 


T^F 

.. 55 

55 9 

57 4 

606 

647 

69-5 


Ram (inches) 

.. 5 1 

42 

48 

27 

1 7 

■5 


Monili 

July 

Ang 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec 

Year 

T^ 

.. 73 4 

74 9 

72 0 

65 7 

605 

56 1 

63-7 

Rain (inches) 

4 

1 

1 4 

3 3 

64 

55 

35*7 


The pleasant climatic conditions of these lands invite 
tourist-traffic, specially during the winter. 

Vegetation grows almost all the year round. The best 
known characteristic plant is the olive which grows through^t 
the year. The cork oak, the sweet chestnut and mulberry arc 
other useful trees. The region is mainly noted for fruits like 
orange, lemon, peach, apricot and iig, which are in great 
demand in other parts of the world. Cereals like wheat and 
barley are grown as winter crops. Though grapes are exten- 
sively grown all over the Mediterranean region, only a few 
countries specialise in wine-manufacture. France, Portugal, 
Italy and Spain produce wine. 

Fresh grapes are exported from Spam and California and 
dried grapes in the form of raisins from Asia Minor and Cali- 
fornia. Figs are famous in Asia Minor. 

Where conditions are suitable, horses, cattle, sheep and pigs 
are reared. Asses, mules and goats are typical animals. 
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Manufactures have greatly developed iu France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy. The silkworm of mulberry trees has made 
the Mediterranean region noted for fine silk fabric. Man’s 
struggle for existence is not severe, because the climate of these 
lands is highly suitable for crop production. Moderate effort is 
needed to gam a living from the land. 

2(b). Eastern Marginal Region or China Type 

The chief sections of the region are North and Central 
China, Western Korea, Southern' Japan, eastern side of the 
USA. (approximately Iowa, Missouri, Arakansas, Eastern 
Texas and Gulf Coast), South-Eastern Brazil, Uruguay, South- 
Eastern coast land of the Union of South Africa, sea board of 
New South Wales and Southern Queensland. 



Fig. No. 7. Distnbntioii of lands with Warm Temperate East Coast 

climate. 


These areas get summer rains. Very hot summer and very 
cold winter are the peculiar climatic features in these areas. 

Hankow (China) Inland Height 118 Ft. 

Month Jan. Feb. Mar. .\pl May June 

T°F 39 6 41-5 48 2 61-2 70 9 77-9 

Kain (inches) ... 2’1 I'l 2'8 4'8 5 0 7'0 
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Mouth 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

Year 

T^F. 

... 829 

83-3 

74 8 

65 1 

53 1 

42 6 

61 9 

Rain (inches) 

... 8 6 

4 6 

22 

39 

ri 

06 

438 


The valuable trees are yellow pines, walnut, chestnut, 
beech, magnolia and oak. The important crops are maize, millet, 
pulses, TiS, indigo, tobacco, cotton, camphor, tea, banana, 
orange and coffee. 

Population being very dense in the Asiatic lands, domestic 
animals are few ; but not so m Uruguay, Brazil and South Africa 
where cattle-rearing has developed greath. Manufactures arc 
wdl dcveloi:)ed in southern U S.A. and Japan. 

2(c). Interior Lowlands or Turan Type 

The major sections are Turan, Trans-Caspian and Casinaii 
districts in Russia, Danubian Plains (Rumania and Hungary), 
Manchuria, West-Central States of the U. S. A , North 
Argentina, interior parts of New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia. 

These lowlands have extreme clnnate and scanty rainfall. 
Cattle, sheep, horses, camels and goats are reared. With the help 
of irrigation maize, barley, fruits and cotton are grown. 

2(d). Interior Highlands or Iranian Plateau 

The chief areas are Iran, interior of Asia Minor, Afghani- 
stan, the western part of West Pakistan, interior lands of the 
Southern States of the U. S. A., Mexic9 and interior lands of 
South Africa. 

The climate of these highlands is extreme. The rainfall is 
very small and lands are either poor grass-lands or actual deserts. 
Generally agriculture is impossible ; but not so in areas where 
mountain streams and oases are found, and irrigation methods 
are pursued. The chief agricultural products are cereals, fruits, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, beet and roses. Cattle, sheep, 
horses and camel feed on the richer grass-lands. Though mineral 
wealth is great, it is not exploited for lack of labour and capital. 
Manufactures are carried on, on a small scale. 
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3(a). West European Regions or Temperate 
Ocean Region 

The typical sections are British Isles, South-Western 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Western Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
P'rancc, Northern Spam, South-West Canada, North-Western 
States of U.S A., Southern Chile, Tasmania and New Zealand. 

These regions have moderate rainfall throuRhout the j^ear, 
as well as mild temperature. The mild climate is primarily the 
result of oceanic influence. Warm ocean currents flowing to the 
west of these regions make the ^'inds warm and supply them 
with moisture. 


I^ONDON (Inland) "IyAT. 51^28', 19'W. Height 28 Ft. 

Above Sea I^evel. 


Month 

Jan 

r'eli 

Mar. 

.Vpl 


June 


T“F. 

... 38 9 

40 1 

42 4 

47 3 

53 4 

59 2 


Rani (inchc.s) 

... 1-8 

1 5 

1 7 

1 5 

1 7 

2 1 


MouUi 

July 

Aug 

vSept* 

oa 

Niiv 

Dec 

Year 

T°F. ... 

... 627 

61 6 

57 1 

49-9 

44 

403 

497 

Ram (inches) 

22 

22 

1 9 

27 

22 

23 

23-8 


Maple, oak, elm, and beech flourish in the warm lowlands 
Coniferous trees like pines and firs grow luxuriantly in the cooler 
and danifier up-lands. Oats, rye, potatoes, beet and vegetables 
are the chief crops. Wheat grow’s best in the drier parts with 
sunny summers. Cattle, horses and sheep are also reared. Easy 
access to markets has helped the growth of dairy farming 

In the western part of Scandinavia and British Columbia 
fishing IS more important than agriculture. 

The^e areas are highly developed in commerce and indus- 
try. The development is particularly great in Western Europe 
where mineral resource? are vast, transport facilities excellent, 
•climate best suited to human energy and situation ideal for 
trade. “Britain leads in commerce and colonisation, France in 
romantic thought and taste, German}’ in technical research. 
Agriculture is highly scientific and manufactures and commerce 
have reached the highest degree of development and progress 
yet known". Canada, U. S. A., Australia and New Zealand 
are also making rapid progress in manufactures and transport. 
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3(b). Eastem Marghi of Cool Tenqierate or 
St. Lawrence Type 

The mam areas are the Amur Valley, Armenia, Korea^ 
Northern Japan, St. Lawrence basin (Eastern Canada, and 
Labrador, South of the Tundras, Bast of the Prairies), New- 
foundland, U.S.A. (North-East and higher Appalachian slopes)' 
and South-East Argentma. 

These areas receive a ^lall amount of rainfall which comes 
mostly in summer. Temperature is low during summer and 
very low during winter. The nvers and harbours are generally 
icediound in winter. 

Forests of commercial value are abundant in this region. 
North-East America and Asia have coniterous and deciduous 
trees, which are important for fur-bearing animals. In the 



Fig. No. 8. The eastern margins of the cool temperate regions. 
Note the absence of snch lauds in fltfrica and Australia. 

cleared areas, agriculture and dairying are practised. Lumber- 
ing IS important in North America. In Canada and the U.S.A. 
fishing, mining, agriculture and manufacture have developed. 
In A^ia, Japan occupi^ the premier position in manufactures. 
In Manchuria, agriculture and mining are developing rapidly 
under Japanese guidance and patronage. 
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3(g). Interior Lowland or Siberian Type 

The conspicuous areas are Central lowlands of Asia» Poland, 
European Russia, Western Siberia, parts of Germany and 
Sweden and Northern Prairie lands of North America. There 
is no region of the Siberian type in the Southern Hemisphere. 

These sections have extreme climate, the winter being low 
and severe, and summer short The rainfall is never heavy and 
generally abundant in summer 

In the northern side of the region, coniferous forests of 
])iiic, spruce, firs, etc., are abundant and in the southern side 
trees are rare and vast grass-lands stretch in all directions These 
grass-lands are called Traine' in North America and 'steppe'* 
in Asia. Agriculture is the chief occupation in these areas. In 



Fig No. 9 Distnbutiou of interior lowlands of luoI temperature regions. 
Note there is no region of Siberian type iii the Southern Hemisphere. 


the and areas stock-raising is prominent. The Western Steppes 
of Eurasia arc very productive but the Eastern Steppes are 
handicapped by their remoteness from the more advanced parts 
of Europe. Nevertheless, some progress has been made since 
the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

* ‘'Steppe** IS a Russian word applied to all treeless districts except 
deserts. 

3 
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3(d). Interior Highland or Altai Type 

Tbc important areas in this category are the Altai Range 
and adjacent lands of Asia, northern parts of the western moun- 
tain region of North America, British Columbia in Canada and 
the North-Western States of the U.S.A. 

Climatic conditions vary in accordance with elevation. 
Generally the climate of these areas is very extreme. Forests 
are abundant and spruce.s, firs, douglas and larches are the pro- 
minent trees. 

Although these highlands are rich in minerals, mining has 
not dcvclo]>ed much, except in British Columbia. Agriculture 
is practised in the valleys with the help of imgahou. Hunting 
m Asia and lumbering in North America are the mam occupa- 
tions of the people. 


4. PoUur Region! 

The Polar regions occupy the vast areas to the north of the 
Cool Temperate Zone. The regions may be conveniently divided 
into three parts: (a) Taiga or Forest region, (b) Tundra or 
plain, (c) Ice caps or Highlands. 


Poi,AR Type. Spitsbergen. I<at. 28°2' N. ; Long. 14®I4' E 
Height 37 Ft. 


Mon til 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apt 

Miiv 

June 

Top. 

37 

-2 4 

-1-5 

75 

232 

35-4 

Ram (inches) 

1-4 

1 3 

1 1 

09 

05 

06 

Month 

July 

Aug 

Sejit 

Oct 

Nriv 

Dec. 

T°F. 

... 41-7 

40- 1 

32 2 

21 6 

10 9 

61 

Ram (inches) 

06 

09 

1 0 

1-2 

1 0 

1-5 


(o) Immediately to the north of tlie Cool Temperate Zone 
stretehes the forest region or Taiga. Winters are long and 
severe with short days and long nights, while summers are 
short and cool with very long days and short nights. Pines, 
firs, larch, and other coniferous trees are abundant. The timber 
resources of these forests have not been exploited because of 
transport and climatic difiiculties. In these fore.st& fur-bearing 
animals are numerous. The bulk of the world’s valuable pelts 
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^re collected froirt these regions. Agriculture, though not 
impossible, has not developed and the main occupation of the 
IDeople is hunting and trapping. Population is consequently 
sparse. 

Of domestic animals reindeer is the most important and is 
■extensively reared m Alaska. 

(b) The Tundras lie to the north of Taiga in Northern 
liurasia and America within the Arctic circle. These lowlands 
have lower temperature than Taiga. With the exception of two 
months in the year lands are always covered with snow ; consc- 
■quently agriculture is impossible.’ In summer, when the snow 
melts for a few months, plants like mosses, lichens and grasses 
grow rapidly Reindeer, caribou and the musk ox are numerous 
in the “Arctic prairies” of Northern Capada and Alaska Fish, 
ricals, walruses and whales are also plentiful. 

The Tundras are the most desolate deserts of the world, 
having a very sparse population. The density of population 
<loes not exceed anywhere one person per square mile. 

The means of livelihood being few, people are mostly 
nomads. Fobd and clothing are mainly derived from the Tundra 
animals — ^nieat supplies the food, and skin the clothing. The 
jieople are simple and jirimitive, and their life is hard ; so they 
have little tune for intellectual pursuits. The Tundras are called 
the regions of privation. In winter, work is impossible. The 
only domestic animal is the dog, useful generally for transport 
purposes. Though the Tundra has little economic importance. 
It contains some minerals which remain still unexplored. 

(c) The Polar Highlands, — N. Alaska, N. Greenland, 
Antarctica, Kamschatka and other adjacent lands have no 
vegetation because tcmiierature is mostly below freezing point 
throughout the year and lands lie covered under a thick sheet 
of ice and snow over 1 to 3 thousand feet in depth Onlj” in 
Greenland peaks of mountains come out of the snow sheet. 
Icebergs originate from these lands. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What IS meant by Mediterranean type of climate? Account for 
it and compare it with monsoonal type Also give the chief products 
in each of them. — (Cal Inter 1925, 33, 35, 40, 42; B Com 1929, 331. 
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2 What are the monsoons? Describe briefly their effect on the 
economic conditions of India. — (Cal Inter 1931) 

3. What do you understand by "a natural region”? Into •how 

many natural regions can the world be divided? Name them and 
indicate their position m a map — (1. P. vS 1931, 32). 

4. Explain the following phenomena — 

({) In the Mediterranean region most of the rains fall in winter 
months 

(iz) Civilised man is found mostly in the low land regions of the 
temperate zone — (I P. vS 1932) 

5 Describe and account for the position of the cliief hot desert 
regions. of the tropical zone. Mention any articles of commerce that 
have been obtained from them 

6 “Probably there is no other single gnnip of weather phenomena 
which IS so far-reaching m its effects as the Indian Monsoon ” Explain. 

— (Cal li Com 1925) 

7. What do you understand bv a 'monsoonal* type of climate ^ 
Carefully describe its characteristic jiroducts 

—(Cal Inter 1944; TIB 1945). 



CHAPTER III 


AGR^ULTURE 

Agriculture is the art of raising plant life from the soil 
for the use of mankind. The object of agricultu)c is to raise 
siiongei and more fruitful crops and plants, and to help ihcii 
gro7vth by improving the soil and supplying waici, when 
necessary, by irrigation woiks. It is simielimes practised along 
with stock-raising, when it is termed mixed agriculture. It is 
the most important of all the industries iin w Inch climate and 
soil are the deciding factors. 

Even when conditions are favourable, agriculture may not 
l)c Avortli adoption unless associated with certain other condi- 
tions. If a region is far from markets and is without any 
facilities for transport, it is not profitable to raise crops there 
unless It is for local consumption Nearness to the market and 
traiisjiort facilities are essential to give agriculture a place in any 
system of national econofnv. By nearness to the market it must 
not be understood that the maiket should be always near at 
hand A market may remain hundreds ^id thousands of miles 
iuvay from the area of jiroduction Argentina raises wdieat for 
Europe ; Bengal grows lute for Europe and America. Nearncs'^ 
to the market simply means that all the facilities are present to 
j)Ut agricultural products m certain markets at a reasonable 
price. Cost of labour is another important economic factor 
Certain crops requiring a great amount of manual labom and 
attention cannot be profitably grown unless labour is cheap. 

One .special feature in connection with agricultural products 
is that the fertility of the soil diminishes after each cultivation. 
Consequently i)roduction decreases year after year. This 
tendency towards diminishing returns may be checked to a 
•certain extent by the application of manures and the introduce 
tion of the rotation of crops. Secondly, the yield of the same 
crop per acre may vary in difiEerent countries because of 
difference in ^ill of the cultivators, application of scientific 
appliances of cultivation and other causes. 
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Cultivation of land may be done by intensive and extensive- 
methods. Extensive cultivation is necessary where the popula- 
tion is small, manufactures undeveloped, trade inconsiderable 
and the demand for the products of the soil very limited. In 
intensive cultivation, capital and labour are so applied as to 
produce the largest possible yield. > The soil is carefully drained, 
and fertilisers are used to render the area more productive. 
This system is only possililc where there is a great demand lor 
agricultural products and it exists chiefly in progressive states 

Methods of farming are not similar in every country. At 
present, three different methods of farming are widely used — 
(a) humid farming, (b) dry farming and (c) irrigation farming. 
Irrigation farming is practised in those parts of the hot laiid« 
where rainfall is seasonal. In India and China irrigation farming 
is the rule. Canals, tanks and wells have been constructed to 
supply water to the agricultural fields Irrigation has converted 
millions of acres of deserts into smiling fields m many monsoon 
lands. 

There are regions which are beyond the reach of irrigation 
facilities and which are fre(inently subject to drought Neither 
canals nor tube-wells can supply water to them. They dei)end 
wholly on \\'hatever little rain they receive. Here comes in the 
importance of dry farming. Dry farming methods were ffr^t 
discovered in the U. S A., where there are extensive ureas 
receiving less than 20 inches rainfall per annum and having 
poor irrigation facilities. The following are tlie prominent 
features of dry farming : (i) ploughing the land in dee]) soil 
(n) terracing the land and division into compartments to allow 
rain-water to move^ only under controlled conditions, (/ii) re- 
peated harrow’ings before sowings, which conserve soil moisture 
and destroy weeds. 

Humid farming means the production of crops in regions 
of moderate rainfall without the help of irrigation. 

While* studying agriculture one frequently comes across the 
term “plantation”. Plantation ordinarily means tropical or sub- 
tropical agriculture which is engaged in producing "planted” 
trees or bushes. It is at present used in a narrow sense to- 
denote those farms of the tropical lands where white men 
employ coloured labour. Thus tea grown by Europeans with 
the help of coloured labour in Bengal and Assam for foreign 
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markets is a plantation ciop ; but when it is grown by Indians 
for the inland market, it is said to be a product of garden. 

There IS often maladjustment betiveen demand and supply 
of many raw materials, for which it is necessary to regulate 
production of raw materials. The object and effect of regula- 
tion of any raw material is to raise the price to a fair level and 
tlien to stabilise its price when the fair level is attained. 

Chief Agricultural Products 

FOOD CROPS IltDUSTRIAL CROPS 

1 Cereals. 1 Fibfe Ctops 

Wheat, rice, maize, rye, Cotton, jute, hemp & flax, 

oats, millets and barley. 2 Miscrllancous. 

2 Beverages and Dings. Rubber, oil seeds. 

Tea, Coffee, cocoa, tobacco 

3 Other Food Ctops. 

Snf;ar, spices and fruits 


FOOD CROPS 


Wheat . — Wheat is the staple food of the white race. The 
greatest portion of the wheat crop is manufactured into flour. 
Large quantities of starch are also made from it. The stiaw 
is used for fodder, for bedding in stables and also in the manu- 
factures of straw board and the cheaper grades of wrapping 
paper. 

WJieat i)lain belongs to the order of grasses and grows 
usually to a height of three feet. Several erect stems rise from 
the root of the plant, and the grains grow at the end of each 
such stem. 


Generally speaking, wheat is a product of the temperate 
zone. Climatic condilions are very important for its production. 
In the earl^ stages of growth it requires a fair amount of 
moisture w4th cool weather to be followed by warm and sunny 
weather without any ram.' Just before the ripening of the 
grains, a little rain is helpful, but w'hen it is ripening, clear- 


and bright days are required. Most of the world’s wheat region^ 
have an annual precipitation not exceeding 30". 

In general the best wheat soils of the world aije’bg!^ 
and dark in colour and of high fertility. Level landji^ 
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PiO. No 10 Dislnbutiou of wheat. Notice tlie wheat growing limits 
within 60° latitude. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 
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favourable to extensive farming, as it permits the use of 
machinery necessary for modern wheat farming on a large scale. 

Other factors are not less important than suitable climate 
and soil. Economic factors in wheat production have wrought 
great changes in a few decades. Introduction of farm machinery, 
adoption of scientific methods and improvement in transport 
have caused rajiid expansion of wheat farming in the sparselj” 
populated plains of Central North America, South America and 
Australia. Economic factors have not reached the same standard 
and do not work on the same basis m all countries. 


Yield of wheat in the principal v'Heat growing 

ARE\S OF THE WORLD* 

{bushels per acre) 


Countr> 

AveraKe 

(1935-3») 

1947 I Country 

Average 

(1935-39) 

Argentina 

14 

14 

Italy 

22 

Australia 

13. 

17 

Rumania 

16 

Canada 

12 

14 

U S S.R. 

12 

U.vS A. 

13 

19 

France 

23 

16 

' China . 

15 

Hungar}' 

22 ‘ 

13 

India 

11 


Because of the geographical situation of the different 
countries wheat is harvested in every month of the year This 
factor, along with the remarkable development of transportation 
facilities, has resulted in an equalisation of prices in the wheat 
markets of the w’orld 


Time of Sowing and Harvesting of Wheat in 


Country 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

U.S S R. 


IJ.S.A. 


Indian Union 
Pakistan 


DIFJfERENT COUNTRIES OF THE WO^I-D 


No. of Sowing Harvesting 

harvests. Season. Season. 


1 

1 

2 


2 


2 


1 

1 


April- August 
April-Tune 

in) August-September 
(b) Apnl-May 

(a) August-November 

(b) March-May 
ia) Sept .-October. 

(b) Apnl-May 

October-December 

October-December 


November — January 
October-January 

(a) July-August 

(b) August-September 

(a) July-Sepiember 

(b) August-September 

(a) May-Julj 

(b) August-September 
March -Ma> 
March-May 


•Wheal situation, Dec 1947 U S. Department of .'igricult 
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The following is the relative position of the different 
countries in respect of wheat production. 


Production of Wheat in different countries 

OF THE world 
{mtllwn bushels) 


Country 

Average 

1935-39 1947-48 

Country 

Average. 

1935^39 1947-48 

Argentina 

.. 222 

175 

U S.S.R 

1371 

875 

Australia 

.. 170 

250 

India 

382 

295 

Canada 

.. 312 

341 

Hungary 

88 

40 

U.S.A. 

.. 759 

1407 

France 

.. 288 

150 

Rumania 

141 

— 

Italy 

.. 279 

205 

China 

715 

905 


The total production of wheat in 1947-48 was near about 
5775 million bushels 



The wheat-producing regions of the world arc divided into 
two groups : those producing only for domestic consumption, 
and those producing for domestic consumption as well as export* 
The most densely populated countries of the world like 
U. S. S. R., China, U. S. A and India are the greatest wheat- 
producers. Home consumiition being great, these countries 
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cannot export wheat in large quantities. Canada, Australia and 
Argentina, which are all sparsely populated states, handled 
normally before 1939 as much as 82 per cent, of the international 
wheat trade. It is interesting to not^ that these three countries 
produce only 12 per cent, of the world's wheat. 

During the post-war period, however, a change has taken 
place in the wheat trade. There is now a great demand for 
American wheat in European markets. Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and U.S.S.R. are in normal times wheat surplus areas 
and supply wheat to European markdts. But due to war devas- 
tations, these countries have not yet been able to reach the 
l)re-war level of production. The volume of wheat export from 
Australia and Argentina has also declined As a result, the 
U.S.A IS now the leading wheat-exporting country in the 
world. 


Experts of Wheat 


{winion bushcU) 


• 

VveraRp 

Average 


Counir> 

1934-38 

1939-44 

1946 

Argentina 

123 

110 

53 

Australia 

' 102 

67 

55 

Canada 

. 175 

236 

223 

U. S. A. 

23 

10 

291 


In 1947, the U S. A accounted for 51 per cent of the 
total exiferts of wheat of the world, while the others’ shares 
were Canada 23 per cent., Argentina 11 per cent., Australia 13 
per cent, and U.S.S.R. 3 per cent. 

Great Britain is the greatest importer of wheat, consuming 
as she does more than 40 per cent, of the wheat offered to the 
world market. 

U. S. A. is the greatest w’heat-produciiig country and the 
raising of this crop is carried on in Kansas, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahama, Illinois, Washington, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Ohio and some other states In 1947 the U. S. A pro- 
duced a little above 1400 million bushels of wheat against 1,000 
million in 1942. North Dakota and Kansas supply more thar 
250 million bushels of wheat each. Between North Dakota 9 *^ 
Minnesota, extending into Canada, is the Red Rii'er Vt*i®yr 
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which is such a prolific wheat-producing country that it is known 
as the 'Bread basket of the world*. The great wheat centres are 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo. The Pacific States 
were once the important producers of wheat. In recent years, 
the production has decreased because fruit-farming has proved 
more profitable in these areas Although in recent years the 
XT.S.A. has been exporting wheat in considerable quantities, 
normally, the country docs not export wheat, as it has to support 
R pojmlation thirteen times more than Canada. 

Soviet Russia is the largest w’heat-producing country in the 
\vorld. Cultivation is no longer confined to the “Black-earth** 
region of the ITkraine The cultivation of w'heat has extended 
to Northern Russia, West Siberia, East Siberia and (Orenburg 
region The rapid extension of wheat lands is due to a more 
intensive system of work, the mechanisation of agricultare, and 
to more healthy conditions of work on collective farms. Kherson 
and Odessa on the Black Sea handle the hulk of the export 
trade in w’hcat. The other important wheal centres are Moscow , 
Gorki and Orenburg. 

Canada has become one of the great wheat-producing 
countries of the w^orld It raised iii 1943 about 300 million 
bushels of wdieat as coinjiared to 6clb nnlhoii bushels in 1942 
This great decline m the output was due to the greater atteii 
tion being paid to other industries fot w^ar efforts. Her wheat 
lands are Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and r)ntario. 
Winnipeg and Port Arthur are great centres of w^heat produc- 
tion m the Dominion Decreasing fertility of land in Manitoba 
and Saskatchew’an, and the opening of railways m the w’est are 
factors responsible for the shifting of w’hcat cultivation to further 
west, I c., Alberta Canadian wdicat is exported through New 
york (40 p.c.), Vancouver (25 p.c ), Montreal (15 ji.c ), Halifax, 
Si. John and Portland 

In India w'heal is cultivated in the East Punjab, II. P , C. P. 
and Bcrar, Central India States, Bombay and Bihar. Pakistan 
grows w’heat in Sind. West Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province in an area of about 9 million acres of land India and 
Pakistan produce about one-tenth of the world’s total crop and 
<}ccu\»ies the fourth place Indian w’heat, though produced 
ahnosi wholly for domestic consumption, is frequently a factor 
in (he export market. When the price of wheat is high in the 
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international 'market or when there is a surplus in India, a 
portion of it may be exported and in sucli cases India may 
influence the world price of wheat. 

The position of the British Empire in respect ot wheat 
supply IS very satisfactory, although it supplies only 16 per cent 
of the world output of wheat. The Empire is a net exporter of 
wheat although two decades ago, the British Empire was not 
self-sufficient. 

Although the population of the world is growing and the 
consumption is increasing, the improved methods of production 
and the utilization of available areas in Australia, Siberia, China 
and 111 some parts of South America have increased the supply 
of wheat more rapidly than the demand. 

The u'Oild Wheat Conference met 'in March, 1949 at 
Washington (USA), and drew up an agreement to assure the 
importing nations a dependable supply, and to give each export- 
ing country ‘a ffiir share’ of the world market. It is a multilateral 
four->ear contract among 36 importing nations and 5 exporting 
countries 

Rye . — ^It lanks next to wheat in imi>ortance It originated 
in Siberia and is raised further north than any other gram croi). 



Fig. No. 12 ITote the concentration of barlej S- 

and U. S. S. R. 
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It has been cultivated in Asia and Europe from time immemorial 
and for centuries it has been one of the most important food 
plants. It is also used for the preparation of Gin. The straw is 
used for making horse-collars, mattresses, baskets and straw 
hats. 

Rye is distinctly a crop of cool and moist climates. It 
thrives in fertile as well as in poor lands. The principal rye- 
producing countries are the U S. S. R., Germany, Poland, 
Rumania, Holland, Scandinavia, Hungary, British Isles, U S.A., 
Argentina and Canada. 

In Russia nearly 50 per cent, of the total crop of the world 
IS raised. Germany raises about one-sixth of the world produc- 
tion. Rye IS essentially a crop grown for home consumption, 
and the international trade in the commodity is very small 
U. S. A., Canada and Argentina export a considerable portion 
of their limited crops and there is some movement from the 
greater producers of Scandinavia and other European countries 

Barley : — ^It is one of the cereal grams. It is a bread grain 
and IS also a common ration for horses, cattle and pigs. Barley 
is used for thickening soups and also for the manufacture of beer 
and whisky. ^ 

In general ap]iearance and manner of growth, barley 
resembles wheat. Among its many varieties some thrive best 
in the warm temperate lands and some are cultivated farther 
north than any other cereal crop. Barley grows best in the 
Mediterranean climate. 

.1 

The world’s barley crop is about one-Uurd of wheat. 
Europe raises approximately one-half and Russia alone about 
one-third of the world’s supply. 



Production of 

BARI.RV IN 1940 



(In millions of niettic 


U. S. s. R. 

.. 82 

India 

.. 21 

U. S. A. .. 

.. 67 

Jaiian 

18 

China 

. 64 

Poland 

.. 15 

'Oermany 

.. 43 

France 

13 

Vrkey 

. 23 

Czechoslovakia 

.. 13 

C^da .. 

.. 22 

Trao 

.. 11 
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The world production of barley in 1940 was a little above 
450 million quintals. 

U. S. A. and Russia bead the list in the production of 
barley Methods of cultivation are not the same in every pro- 



Fic. No 1.3 Area and production of barley. 


ducing country. The average yields of barley per acre are 44 
bushels in Belgium, 24 in Canada, 21 in U S.S.R. and 14 in 
the U.S.A. Barley is growm in every province of Canada, bi»: 
Manitoba and Ontario are the leaders. 

Barley is exported from Rumania, U. S. A* Russia, 
Argentina, Poland, Canada, Australia and India principal 
importing countries are U. K., Germany, B®lpum and 

'Switzerland. The firincipal features of ®”^sh Empire trade 
in barley are exports from Canada imports into U. K. 
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Oats : — It is the largest cereal crop of the world, but the 
gram is usually grown for home consumption and is less 
important in commerce than wheat. Though it is chiefly used 
as food for cattle and horses, it is also used for human con- 
sumption. 

Oats thrive well in a cool, moist climate and are, therefore, 
grown in the northern parts of Europe and North America. 
The annual production is approximately equal to that of wheat. 


Average Annu.\Iv Production of Oats 


U. S. A. 

U. S. S. R. 

Germany 

Canada 


(In milliotts of metric tons) 

.. 18' I France . 

.. ir 2 Poland .. 

.. 66 U. K. . 

.. 6 0 World production 


48 
2-4 
23 
64 4 


U. S A. and Russia produce about lialf the world's oats. 
The international trade in oats is extremely small as the chief 
producers (witii the exception of Argentina and Chile) grow it 
mainly for home consumption. Nevertheless, in recent years 
Germany and Russia and in some <"cars the U.S.A , Canada 
and the Danubian countries have placed considerable quantities 
in the foreign markets The chief importing countries arc U.K.,. 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, France and Denmark. 

Rice : — It forms the principal food of one-half of the 
population of the world. A kind of distilled liquor in India 
and a number of intoxicating drinks in China and Japan arc 
also made from it. Sandals, hats and various other articles are 
made from the straw ; the husk is used for filling mattresses and 
in packing goods. It is also mixed with cement for building 
sound-proof walls. 

Rice is grown on a variety of soils, but a free loam allowing 
root d^elopment with a heavy clay sub-soil to retain water is 
the most P^>ductive. It thrives in regions of high temperature 
and heavy rausCaU, During the growing season, temperature 
should not be less 75 degrees. It is seldom raised where 
the annual rainfall is than 45 inches. It demands swamp 
conditions and during a co]E^||j0|-g];)]0 p^rt of its growth it must 
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Fig. ^io. 14. Distributioc of rice production. Note the concentration of cultivation in the South-east Asia. 
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be flooded. Level lauds are, therefore, essential for rice culti- 
vation, especially of the alluvial soils of the river valleys and 
deltas. 

Rice may be grouped into two general classes — “hill rice“ 
and “swamp rice'*. ‘Hill rice’ requires much less water than 
‘swamp rice’, being frequently grown without irrigation where 
rainfall is abundant. ‘Swamp rice’ requires frequent flooding, 
and must be raised on level ground suitable for irrigation. The 
yield of 'hill rice’ per acre is normally less than one-half of that 
of ‘sw’amp rice’ and so it is much less cultivated. 

- The upland or ‘hill rice’ is raised largely by the primitive 
peoples of the Mala5’’a Peninsula and near-by islands, of tropical 
America and Equatorial Africa The great monsoon regions of 
southern and eastern Asia are favourable to the raising of low- 
land or ‘swamp rice’. 



r 

Rice is chiefly i>roduced in India, China, Burma, Malaya, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Indo-China, Siam, Korea, Formosa, Japan 
and Philippines. There is also a little production in liftypt, 
Italy, Spain, U.S.A.'aud Brazil. Owinj? to physical limitations 
Europe lags far behind Asia in rice production. Only in the 
warm, moist lowlands of the Mediterranean are conditions suit- 
able for the cultivation of rice, and even there irrigation is 
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necessary. The share of Italy in the world's production of rice 
is insignificant ; but she maintains a very high yield per acre. 
Rice in Italy is grown in the valleys of the northern provinces 
of Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia and Tuscanj’^. 

India and China are the world's greatest producers of rice. 
The output is generally high in all the Asian monsoon areas 
including Japan, Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, Siam, 
Korea and Eastern Pakistan. 

Production of Rice in diifferent Countries 

{million tons) 

Average. ; Average 


Area 

1935-39 

1946 Area 

1935-39 

1946 

Indian Union 

.. 19 

Java 

4 

3 

China 

Japan 

.. 35 

8 

^ ' Indo-China 

O 

5 

1 

Burma . . 

.. 5 

3 ' Korea .. 

3 

2 

Siam 

.. 3 

2 Pakistan 

7 

8 

The Yiex-d of 

Rice per Acre varies from Areas to areas 
(Ihs. pet aac) 

Area 

1936-37 

1^6-47 Area 

1936-37 

1946-4' 

India 

862 

771 Siam . 

. 949 

756 

China 

1655 

1549 ' Italy . 

.. 2940 

2431 

Japan 

2454 

2030 U. S. A. 

.. 1485 

1334 

Burma 

918 

634 ■ Egypt 

.. 2030 

2040 


The enormous home consumption of rice in India, China, 
Japan, Eastern Pakistan, Java and tlic Philippines prevents these 
countries from having a surplus pf rice for export. The surplus 
to the world market comes from the less* densely populated 
sections of Burma, Siam and Indo-China. 


Exports of Rice from the Principal Exporting Areas 

{OOf) iovij^) 


Area 

Average 


Average 

(193&^9) 

1946 

Area 

(1935-391 1946 

Burma 

3014 

420 

India .. 

..261 — 

Indo-China . . 

1360 

134 

Brazil . 

53 152 

Siam 

1332 

482 

Korea 

1109’ 

j 

EgjTit . 

.. 105 179 

Formosa 

469 

j 

U. S A. 

90 295 
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Due to devastation caused by the world war 11, many of 
the Asiatic countries are not yet in a position to export rice in 
any appreciable quantity. Political disturbances in Burma and 
Indo-China have slowed down the restoration of abandoned 
land to cultivation. Generally they have retarded recovery in 
production and export. Conditions for an expansion of pro- 
duction arc comparatively favourable in Siam. * 

The principal importers of rice are India, Japan, Malaya, 
Ceylon, Prance, China, Indonesia and Cuba. 

-The rice problem today is two-fold. The short term problem 
is to speed up the output of rice immdiately so as to save the 
rice-consuming population from the persistent danger of priva- 
tions and eliminate the gap between supply and demand for 
rice. The world production of rough rice (paddy) in 1948-49 
w^as estimated at 145 million tons, but it was still 2*9 million 
tons below the pre-war average. The gap is really a wide one 
if we take into consideration the increase of population in the 
meantime in many rice-consuming areas. Population in the 
rice-eatmg areas increased by nearly 100,000,000 in the decade 
1939-48. These increased consumption requirements are 10 per 
cent over the pre-war average Th*e fong-tenn pioblem is to 
secure a balance between a swiftly rising population curve and 
a more or less stationary output level. 

The International Rice Conference has been set uj) in Asia 
cons^ting of rice producing and consuming countries of the 
world to deal with problems concerning rice. The organisation 
has undertaken the work of control of prices and stocks and the 
task of international distribution. 

Maize : — ^Maize is a native crop of America, and is one of the 
most valuable food plants of the world. It is largely employed 
in distilleries and in the manufacture of starch and glucose. 
Its peculiarly high fattening properties and its prolific yield have 
caused its large employment in the rearing and fattening of 
live-stock. Maize is also an important food grain for man. 

Maize requires higher temperature and much more summer 
rain than wheat. The soil should be rich and well-drained. 
Much sunshine is beneficial and frost is harmful. Very little 
maize is grown in areas having a rainfall of less than 8 Inches 
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and most of the maize is grown in regions with an annual rain- 
fall of at least 20 inches. 

U. S. A. raises four-fifths of the corn produced in the world. 
The other important producers are Argentina, Russia, Rumania,. 
Brazil, Yugoslavia, India, Mexico and Italy. 

Both in production and export, the U. S. A. is easily the 
leading country in the world. It is mainly grown as an animal 
food 111 Missouri, Indiana, Nebraska and Ohio. The entire 
meat-packing industry of the country is concentrated in these 
areas with Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Cincinnati as 
the chief centres. The second largest producer of maize is 
Argentina. South Africa is also raising maize extcnsivel 3 ^ In 
India the production of maize for food is quite considerable. 


l\ S. A 

Maizb Production in 1939-40. 

{In millions of quintals) 

.. 665 Italy 

.. 29 

Argentina 

. 106l U. S. S. R. 

.. 27 

China 

, 61j Hungary 

.. 23 

Rumania 

60; India 

.. 21 

Brazil 

60 1 Dutch East Indies 

20 

Yugoslavia 

40' Mexico 

.. 17 

Manchuria 

30 1 Egypt 

15 


The world production of maize w’as about 1,230 million 
quintals. 

The chief exporting countries are the U S. A , Argentina, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and South Africa. The United Kingdom 
takes considerable quantities of maize from the U. S. A., 
Argentina and Rumania. 

Millet . — ^It is a very important cereal crop of the monsoon 
region and is grown for fodder or for food. 

Millet flourishes best in those hot lands where rainfall is 
^canty and unreliable. It can be grown without irrigation even 
in areas which are fairly dry. The important millet-producing 
countries are India, China, Japan, U. S. A., and the Sudan. 
There is very little trade in millet, nearly all of it being grown 
for local consumption. In India millet constitutes an important 
food crop for Madras. Bomba j’ and Hyderabad. 
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Tea : — It ih the name given to the dried leaves of an ever- 
green tree. Tea has become so universal in use among the 
civilised ])Coples that it is now looked upon more or less as a 
necessity. The greatest tea drinkers are the Chinese, British, 
"Russians, Dutch, Australians and South Americans. 

Tea requires a deep fertile soil, which must be exceptionally 
well drained, so that there can never be stagnant water in the 
soil. It is, therefore, generally grown on hill sides, although 
it flourishes in well-drained valleys also. High tcmi>erature is 
absolutely necessary in summer 

An economic factor that restricts tea-growing is the need for 
a large supply of cheap labour. All the picking of the leaves 
is done by hand and it involves a great deal of manual work. 
It is, therefore, grown in those sub-tropical lands which have 
abundant cheap labour, and m those lands it is a jiroductive 
crop. 

The important tea-producing countries are China, India, 
Ceylon, Java and Japan. In Natal and Phji some tea is grown. 
The chief exporting countries are India, Ceylon, China, Japan 
and Formosa. 


China 

India 

Ceylon 


9 


t 


Chief Tea-Producing Countries 


METRIC QUIN:(AI,S (000 OMIITEI)) IN 1940 
[one mchtc qutnlal equals 220-46 lb ) 

.. 4,000 (1936) I Dutch Kast Indies 
.. 1,748 j Japan 

.. 1,120 


819 

575 (1939> 


Although China has the largest acreage under tea, there 
is hardly any exportable surplus on account of heavy demand 
in the domestic market. India is now the leading exporter of 
tea in the world and contributes about 50 per cent of the world’s 
total. Most of the tea acreage of India is in the north- 
eastern part of the country-^in Northern Bengal and in Assam. 
In fact, about four-fifths of the tea acreage of India is iu 
this north-eastern area, the remaining acreage being in the 
southern part of the Peninsula, in the Nilgir^ Hills. One spedal 
feature of the tea plantation of India is tliat the majority of tea 
plantations is in the hands of the Europeans. The large con- 
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swncrs of Indian tea are the United Kingdom, Russia, France, 
U.S.A.^ Canada and Australia. The Eastern Pakistan has a few 
tea plantations in Sylhet and Chittagong. 

Average Annuai, Exports of Tea 

{In thouiands of metric tons) 

India .. 166 1 Dutch East Indies 77 

Ceylon .. .. 115 Japan .. .. 12 

China .. .. 77 Formosa 6 

I 

Ivondon is the largest tca-dislributing centre in the world 
and Great Britain consumes more than half of the world’s 
imiiorts, Russia consumes about one-quarter of the tea exported 
from Asia. Attempts are being made in Russia to produce tea. 
The total Russian production of tea ib very insignificant, 
aiiiouiiting only to about several thousand pounds, whereas the 
aiiiuial consumption is equal to about 3 million pounds. 

After 1929 there was a great over-production in the tca- 
growmg areas and ‘as a result there was a heavy fall in prices, 
many coiicerAs collapsed and the industry faced precarious 
coiidili(*iis All international scheme was, therefore, worked 
oiil 111 1932 for regulatings the volume of export and cultivation 
o{ tea from 1933 (April 1) to 1938 (for five years). A second 
restriction scheme ivas put into o])crut!oii on the same principles 
m 1938. 

One of the main drawbacks of the scheme of 1932 was that 
all the i)r<oduciiig countries did not join in the agreement. India, 
Ceylon and the Hast Indies were parties to the scheme and 
they were tied as to their exportable output. In 1932 the non- 
liarticipalnig countries exported one-sixtli of the ivorld’s total 
tea trade , but in 1937 they handled more than one-fourth of 
the world’s tea export. 

A new International Tea Agreement has been made recently 
for a period of two years from April 1948. India, Paki.stan, 
Ceylon and Netherlands are the members of the agreement 

Comi>ared to demand, there is at present under-production 
of lea. During the w»ar years, tea cultivation w-as disturbed 
in East Indies, Japan and Formosa. It will not be possible for 
these countries to reach the pre-W’ar level of production before 
1951. There is consequently great demand for Indian tea. The 
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market outlook, however, in U.S.A. and Canada is not 
encouraging as coffee consumption has very much increased in 
these two countries. 

Cpcoa : — ^The cocoa tree is a native of South America. It 
has been transplanted to other parts of the wet equatorial region 
and has become a profitable plantation crop. 

The cocoa tree requires constantly high temiieraturc and 
an abimdance of moisture. “Much moisture and deep fertile 
soil are essential to a good yield.*’ A prolonged and excessive 
drought is very harmful and too much rain is also a disadvantage 
The plant requires shade from sun and shelter from wind. 
Regions of equatorial climate are best suited to cocoa plantation. 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Brazil, British West Indies and Ceylon are 
the chief producers. Thus the distribution of cocoa is limited 
to within 20 degrees of the equator. 


Chief Cocoa-Producing Countries in 1939 

AVfcRACE PRODUCTION' IN METRIC QUINTALS (000 OMiTTM)) 
(i metric quintal cquah / %8 cTct ) 


Gold Coast 

2,747 

French Canieroons 

237 

Brazil 

1,100 

Trinidad 

201 

Nigeria 

695 

Ecuador 

197 

French West Africa 

518 

Spanish Guiana 

149 

Dominican Republic 

283 

Venezuela 

142 


The cocoa plantations are mostly managed by the Kuro- 
])eans, though in West Africa the natives have devcl()i>ed tlieir 
own plantations. 

Gold Coast provides almost the whole of the world’s supidy 
“Having equal facilities with other ]»roduciiig countries a.s 
regards climate and soil, it has outstripped its coini»etitors by 
its more skilful exploitation of the land, by experienced admini- 
stration on the part of white men and by keeping cocoa as the 
only important money crop. Other factors are that the Gold 
Coast lies on an old established shipping route, and that the 
development of railways and roads has made communication 
between the plantations and the ports very much superior to 
those existing in the older producing countries such as Ecuador.’* 
At present the U. S. A. leads the world’s consumers of 
cocoa. Forty per cent, of the world’s annual crop goes to the 
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FiG. No. 16 Diialribution of tea, coUee and cocoa production Note the gieat cocoa belt iii equatorial Africa. 
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U, S. A., the countries of North-West Europe consuming most 
of the remainder. Spain is the only European country where 
cocoa is regarded as a necessity. Switzerland and Holland 
import large quantities for making chocolate. 


Average Annual Exports and Imports of Cocoa 


Exporters 

Gold Coast 
Brazil^ 

Nigeria .. 

Dominica 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 


{000 metric ions) 

I 

. 240 I U. S. A. 

. 100 L 

I Gerraanj' 

. 20 jU. K. .. 

• 30 !„ 

15 I Holland 


Importers 

220 
80 
70 
50 
40 


Coffee — It is grown in many couii tries and has become 
a regular commodity of consumption in several parts of the 
world. Coffee plant requires a rich well-drained soil, a warm 
climate and a moderate supply of moisture ; so plantations are 
generally limited to the tropics The plant, when young, must 
be sheltered from strong sunshine and with this end in view 
banana and other shady trees are planted on coffee estates. 
As the soil must be rich and well-drained, the plant grows 
usually on hills and highlands where the streams have rapid 
falls to give the necessary drainage. Three to five years are 
required for the plant to mature after which it bears fruit for 
some thirty years. The pulji of the fruit is removed to obtain 
cherry-stones inside. The inner kernels of these cherr 5 '-stones 
are the coffee. 

Coffee IS a tropical product and is grown almost exclusively 
for export. One ?conomic factor on which large output depends 
in most lands is the supply of abundant chea]) labour, because 
a large amount of hand work has to be performed in preparing 
the product for the market. 

The important coffee-producing countries are Brazil, West 
Indies, Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, Columbia, Andean 
Highlands, India (South), Ceylon, Dutch East Indies and 
Arabia. 
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In Yemen, on the southern side of Arabia, the best coffee 
in the world is grown.* But though the soil and climatic condi- 
tions are excellent there, inadequate irrigation, poor roads, high 
taxes and bad government have kept the yield per acre low. 
Consequently the export is small. 

Brazi]|r alone grows more than half of the world’s coffee and 
the prosperity of the country ^epends on the coffee trade, f The 
state of Sao Paulo, with its rich volcanic soils, is particularly 
suited to coffee-growing. The other areas are Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito, and Minas Gerais. ' 

In Indi^ the principal coffee regions are Mysore, Madras, 
Coorg, Cochin, Travancore and Bombay. In some of the 
growing areas coffee has been replaced by lea. Indian coffee is 
exported to the I-niled Kingdom and FrJince. 


Chirk Coffee-Producing Countries 

IN MIiTRlC (000 omitted) in 1939-40 

1 / mciiic quintal equals 1 968 net.) 


Brazil . 

.. 12,500 British East Africa 

383 

Columbia • 

.. 2,670 Haiti .. 

230 

N. E Indie'S .. 

1,071 Cuba .. 

320 

Mexico 

. , 500 • Costa Rica 

240 

Venezuela 

650 • Madagascar 

300 

Salvador 

540 j Belgian Congo 

.. 230 

Guatemala 

550 ' World production — ^22 

million. 


Tobacco: — It is exceedingly important in international 
trade. Tobacco is prepared from the leaves of plants which 
are native to tropical America. But although it is a tropical 
plant, it has a very wide range, being grown in all parts of 
the world. It is raised in the equatorial region and also as far 
as Canada, Scotland and Northern Poland. 

Yemen coffee is erroiieonsly called "Mocha Coffee". There is no 
"mocha coffee". Mocha is a port on the Red Sea through which the 
coffee of Yemen is exported. 

fThe danger of depending on one crop for the economic welfare, 
of the people of a country is best seen from the Brazilian coffee industry. 
In 1897 there was a great over-production of coffee in Brazil and in 
consequence tlie prices fell heavily, bringing miseries in its wake to 
innumerable Brazilian coffee growers. In its effort to restore prices 
the Brazilic^n Government resorted to valorization, which consisted 
in buying up large stocks of coffee, holding them until the prices 
improved and then releasing them gradually. Since then valorisation 
measures have become a •regular part of the Brazilian coffee-marketing 
programme. 
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Tobacco plant thrives m Ught soil that is rich in lime, 
humus and potash. It is sensitive to frost. As regards economic 
factors, a considerable amount of cheap labour is necessary for 
the cultivation and preparation of tobacco. 

The leading producers of tobacco are the U. S. A., India, 
China, Russia and Japan ; the Philippines, East Indies, Brazil, 
Pakistan and most of the countries of Central and Western 
Europe also account for large quAtihes. The leading exporters 
are the U. S. A., Sumatra, Cuba, Brazil, Bulgaria and Turkey. 
Western Europe is the chief importing area, specially I’ K-. 
Germany and France 

World Tobacco Output 

Acreage Prodaclion 

(In 000*s) (million 

Average Average 



1935-39 

1947 

1935^39 

1947 

Nofih Atnettca 

. 1960 

2210 

1710 

2470 

of which 

Canada 

69 

125 

77 

116 

U. S. A 

. 1647 

1845 

1460 

2108 

Europe 

680 

800 

675 

720 

of which 

Bulgaria 

94 

• 

114 

76 

106 

France 

44 

72 

73 

115 

Italy 

81 

143 

95 

143 

U. S. S R .. 

490 

— 

525 

— 

Asm 

3750 

3670 

3250 

3150 

of which 

China 

.. 1228 

1476 

1255 

1430 

South America 

355 

480 

305 

400 

of which 

' Brazil 

237 

— 

203 

265 

Africa 

.. 245 

385 

125 

203 

of which 

South Rhodesia 

51 

124 

26 

79 

South Africa . 

41 

— 

20 

51 

Oceania 

12 

9 

7 

7 






World total 

.. 7492 

8092 

6597 

7341 
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FlQ. No. 17. Diblnbution of tobacco production Note the wide climatic range over which tobacco is cultivated. 
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IT.S.A. is a great producer of tobacco. In 1943 the U.S.A. 
raised 1,372 million lbs. of tobacco. The chief tobacco-growing 
States are North Carolina (547 million' lbs.), Kentucky, Virgina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and Ohio. Coloured labour is employed in the plantations 
because it is VQvy cheap. The important tobacco centres are 
Louisville, Richmond, Petersberg and Winston-Salem. 

Cuba tobacco is famoYls throughout the world for its fine 
flavour, being much prized for cigar Havana is the great cigar- 
manufacturing centre of the island. ^ 

A considerable quantity of tobacco is growm in Java, 
Sumatra and the Dutch East Indies, w’here the plantations are 
mostly managed by Europeans with Chinese labour. In recent 
years splendid progress has been made in the Dutch East Indies, 
wdiich has become second only to the V S.A. as a tobacco- 
exporter. 

Tobacco IS one of the most valuable crops grown in India, 
w’hich produces about as much toliacco as the X ' S A Pakistan 
produces about one-third of Indian production of tobacco. 
Brazil is the third tobacco-exporter in the w’orld. Baliia is the 
principal port of Brazil which does considerable trade in tobacco. 
In Europe tobacco is growm extensively in Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Yugo.slavia and Greece. 

In Great Britain supplies of tobacco are drawn from the 
U.S.A. , India^ Sumatra and the Philippines 

Sugar : — ^It is probably the most wndely used of all food 
products. Nearlj' all sugar is obtained from the juice of two 
plants, tlie sugar-cane wdnch is essentially tropical or sub- 
tropical, and the sugar-beet w'hich is temperate. 

Sugar-cane belongs to the tropical and sub-tro]>ical regions 
and it requires for its successful cultivation a high temperature 
and ample rainfall. The soil must be well drained and should 
have salt and lime in it ; so it grows best along the sea-coast. 
The plant requires little attention during its growth but an 
abundance of cheap labour is necessary in harvesting the crop 
and preparing the material for export. 

The important sugar-cane-producing countries arc India, 
Cuba, East Indies, Brazil, Hawaii, Mauritius, the Philippine 
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Islands, Dominica, British Guiana, Formosa, Porto Rico and 
Australia. The chief importers are the U. S. A. and the United 
Kingdom. Although India is one of the greatest producers of 
cane-sugar, it is also the third greatest importer. 


Production op Sugar-cane in 1940-41. 
{In million quinlah) 


India 

Cuba 

Java 

Brazil 

Philippines 

Hawaii 

Formosa .. 


35 j Porto Rico 
' Australia 

A* 

Argentina 

121 

g| PCIU 
si Mauriliu.- 

8- r. t?. A\ 


8 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 


Tliu world production of cane-sugar in 1940-41 w^as about 
180 million quintals. 

Before 1939, the world problem of sugar w^as that of over- 
production. ,The International sugar council was established m 
1937 to overcome the evils of over-production Almost all the 
-chief sugar-producing coyintncs (accounting for 90 per cent, of 
world sugar) joined the council in order to establish orderly 
relalion.^hip bctw’cen supply and demand and to secure a fair 
return foi efficient sugar groovers and producers. Today the 
sui>ply IS short of demand because the major sugar areas like 
the Philippines, Java, Formosa and Ukraine have been devas- 
tated by the ivorld war II. The world output of sugar in 
1947-48 w’as 33 million short tons of 2000 lb each 

Sugar constitutes the chief source of wealth to Cuba. Cuba 
sujiplics onc-eighth of the worl4’s sugar, both cane and beet. 
This means the development of enormous plantations and an 
immense investment of cajntal, binding up the prospeiity and 
well-being of the people to a single crop. During the w^orld 
war II, the production of sugar tremendously increased in Cuba. 
The production rose from 2'7 million tons in 1941 to 6 4 million 
tons in 1947. The international sugar position at present is 
bound iip with the situation in Cuba. 

India ranks first in sugar production. Although t^e crop 
is grown throughout* Northern India, the chief area of prodiic- 
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tion embraces the middle and the iti)i>er regions of th'e Gangctic 
plain. The production of sugar in Pakistan is 25,000 tons. 

Before the occupation of Java by Japan the sugar industry 
had an important place in the national economy of that island. 
High profits arising out of tlie industry induced the growers 
to cultivate sugar extensively. Its cultivation largely replaced 
nee. Then the Government took strict measures to see that 
not more than a third of the land in any given area was devoted 
to sugar-production. 

Beet sugar forms about onc-ihird of the total sugar produced 
in the world. Sugar beet is a temperate crop and requires well- 
drained fertile loamy soil and is such an exhausting crop that 
heavy manuring is constantly necessary. Sugar beet seems to 
thrive best in a region with a continental type of climate, 
provided the rainfall is not too small. 

The chief producers are Germany, U.S.S R , France, 
I'^.SA., Czechoslovakia and Poland. The imporlant exporters 
are Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland The United States 
is the only country where sugar-cane and sugar-beet are produced 
within the same political frontiers, and there most of die cane 
produced is not used for making sugar. Also the two regions 
of production in the United States are small and remote from 
one another. 


U. S S. R. 
Germany . 
France 

Czechoslovakia 

U. K. .. 


Production of Sr(;AR-BKET 
{hi million qiiinlah) 

.. 24 ; Italy 

•• Poland .. 

9 

.. 5|^^-SA... 

.. 5 1 World Production 


4 

4 

15 

105 


Soviet Russia is llie leading suRar-beot-iiroducing country 
in the world. It raises about one-fourth of the world’s total 
supply of beet sugar. Trans-Caucasia, West Siberia and south 
and central J^uropean Russia are the cultivated areas. Till 1914 
Germany was the greatest producer of sugar-beet. 

Not many years ago beet sugar controlled the world 
market ; but, to-day, it is the privilege of cane-sugar to supply 
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more than two-thirds of the total requirement of sugar. Sugar- 
cane has certain advantages over sugar-beet inasmuch as its 
cultivation is easier and the yield per acre is richer. Moreover, 
it is grown in tropical and sub-tropical areas where labour is 
very cheap But there are certain advantages on the side of 
beet production also. Sugar-beets arc grown where the popula- 
tion is dense, capital is easily obtained and good machinery can 
easily be used. Purthermore^ the refuse materials and by- 
products have great commercial value. 

At present the production of siigar-beet is continued for 
economic and political reasons. Many countries of the temperate 
zone (like Germany and France) consider it unsafe to depend 
on the tropical countries for the supply of^sugar. Besides, the 
development of beet-sugar industry provides employment for 
many at home They have, therefore, encouraged the growth 
of sugar-beet b3’ subsidies or bounties and protective tariffs. In 
normal time, Germany, Russia and France are at least self- 
sufficient in sugar, but not so Great Britain, I'^.S.A., Italy and 
Japan. 

In the British Empire more than a third and less than half 
of the world’s total crop df cane-sugar is produced. One-half 
of the British total is produced and consumed in India alone. 
In spite of such huge production the Empire has not yet become 
cntirch" indci»endent of foreign supplies of sugar. But with 
further development in Queensland, India, Mauritius and British 
East Indies, the Empire will become self-suflBcicnt and may also 
be able to export a considerable quantity of sugar to other 
countries 

Fruit . — ^Fruit, an important article of commerce, is grown 
all over the world. Formerly the demand for fruit was confined 
to the outlying areas as it could not stand distance and time, 
and, therefore, it was not an important item of foreign trade. 
But the invention of cold storage methods and the introduction 
of fast transportation system have greatly helped the movement 
of fruits from place to place For commercial purposes, fruits 
of tropical and temperate regions are important. 

Tropical fruits: — ^Banana, mango, date, guava, pine-apple 
and melon are some of the chief fruits of the tropics. 

5 
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Of all tropical fruits banana is the most important. It is 
not only one of the staple articles of food in many equatorial 
regions where it is ^own but it is in great demand in the 
temperate regions also. Banana tree requires warm climate and , 
abundant rain. Consequently, it is grown in the West Indies, 
Central America, north of South America, Jamaica, Costa Rica, 
Columbia, Honduras and Guatemala, from where it i.s mainly 
exported to the U.S.A. and Europe. 

Pine-apple is cultivated in the Str. Settlements, West 
Indies, Florida and Siam. As a plant it requires high summer 
temperature with no frost. The rich exporting countries are 
Porto Rico, Siam and Str. Settlements. Mango is a very 
delicious fruit of the tropics but up till nqw its export is small. 
Attempts arc being made in India to open markets in the U. X. 
for Indian mango. Date is essentially a product of the desert , 
it grow.s extensively in North Africa, Iran and North-West 
India. It ivs an iinjiortant article of commerce, and it i.s in great 
demand in Europe and the V. S. A. Another widely used 
tropical fruit i^ cocoaiiut, but the general demand is more for 
copra than for the fruit 

Tempaaic ftuits : — ^TAnperate fruits may be divided into 
two groups (1) Warm temperate fruits, (2) Cool temperate fruits 

The coast-lands of the Mediterranean fall within the warm 
temperate zone . The climate is distinguished by warm summers, 
mild winters and winter ram. In thc.se areas olive, figs, grapes, 
apricots, oranges, lemons and almonds grow abundantly. These 
Fruits aic known as citrus fruits. 

Olive IS important as a fruit and also for its oil. It is a 
native of Asia Minor and is strictly limited to the Mediterranean 
climatic regions. Plenty of cheap labour is necessary for 
{licking olives by hand. The imjiortant olive-producing regions 
are Spain, Italy, Greece, Portugal and Tunis. Olive oil is used 
for the manufacture of soaps. It is also employed for cooking, 
lighting and medicine preparations. The olive-exporting coun- 
tries are Italy, Greece, Tunis and Algeria. 

For successful cultivation, grapes require well-drained land 
with a sunny warm season and, therefore, the Mediterranean 
regions are the best, ^he chief grape-producing countries are 
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France, Italy, Spain, Southern Russia, Algeria, Greece, Western 
Asia, California, parts of Argentina, Cape of Good-^ope, Chile 
and South Australia. Grapes are marketed in three forms, e.g., 
fresh for table consumption, dried as currants, and juice as 
wine. 

The apple is mostly found in the U. S. A., Canada, North 
Africa, South Australia, Chile and England. But the U S. A. 
is the leading country both in production and export. The 
orange is another important fruit of the Mediterranean region 
though it can be grown both in the tropics and sub-tropics. 
Spain is the leading producer of orange, closely followed by 
California and Italy. Lemons are grown in all the continents ; 
but their cultivation is the greatest in the Mediterranean region. 

Other warm temperate fruits, such as apricots, almonds, 
figs, etc., ate in considerable demand outside the growing areas. 

The Cool Tentperaie Fruits : — In the cool temperate zone 
apples, pears, cherries and plums are the noted fruits. Apples 
are grown best in Canada, Tasmania, New Zealand, Australia 
and Nova Scotia. British Isles also grow apple of high quality, 
but the quantity is too small for foreign trade. British Columbia, 
California and Tasmania have a large production of pears. 
Plums are found m large quantities in Siberia. 

For the export of temperate fruits the IJ.S.A., Italy, 
Turkey, Spain, Greece, Iran and Algeria are prominent. 
Recently Rumania and Tasmania arc also exporting fruits in 
considerable quantity. 

Spices . — ^From very early times there has been trading in 
spices, which are important not only for improving the palat- 
ability of food, but also for the preparation of flavouring oils. 
Spices arc mostly the products of the tropics. Generall5^ high 
temperature and heavy rainfall are required for the cultivation 
of most of the varieties. 

Of innumerable spices of the tropics, pepper, ginger, cloves 
and cinnamon are important for foreign trade. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant which is 
grown extensively in Java, Sumatra, Malaya, Borneo, Siam and 
the Malabar Coast of India. It is put in the market in two 
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varieties — ^black pepper and white pei)per. It is called black 
pepper when the whole berry is ground, and white pepper when 
it is powdered after the removal of the outer skin. The United 
Kingdom is the leading pepper-importing country in the world 
from w'here it is re-exported to other countries. 

Chilli is the product of an entirely different plant which 
originated in tropical America. It is a small pod which is dried 
in the sun before putting in the market. It is extensively grown 
in the tropics of Asia, Africa and Anierica 

Ginger is the underground stem of a reddy plant indigenous 
to South Asia and is put in the market in fresh as well as sun- 
dried conditions. The large scale cultivi^tion of ginger is con- 
fined to South America, West Africa, China, India and West 
Indies. 

Cloves are dried, unopened flower buds of '‘cugenia cary- 
phyllata” and are used not only in cooking confectionery and 
liquors but also as a source of oil which is largely used in per- 
fumery. Zanzibar and Pemba (on the eastern coast of Africa) 
contribute four-fifths of the world's supply of cloves The other 
countries producing cloves are Penang and India In India it 
is cultivated in the Madras Presidency 

Cinnathon is the dried bark of a small evergreen tree, native 
of Ceylon. The cultivation has spread to Java, Brazil, West 
Indies, East Indies and China. Apart from its use as a spice, 
it is also important for its oil which has medicinal properties 
Soutliern India produces considerable quantities of cinnamon. 

The other minor spices are nutmegs, .mace, vanilla, all- 
spice and cardamoms. 

Thougli the tropics are noted for ^the production of many 
kinds of spices, a number of plants furnish spices in the tempe- 
rate regions as w^ell. Among these are mustard, soya, caraway 
seeds, coriander seeds and aniseed. 

Mustard is obtained from the ground seeds of mustard 
plants which grow^ in many parts of Euroiic. Coriander seed 
is in demand for its Use as a flavouring clement in confectionery. 
Soya sauce is in much demand in Japan and Manchuria to 
improve tastele^ food like rice. 
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Sago : — It IS a Very nutritious and easily digestible food. 
The Sago-palm requires heavy rain and high temperature, and 
is grown in swampy places. It grows to a height of nearly 
thirty feet, and has enormous long leaves. The East Indies 
and the Malaya Peninsula contain extensive Sago plantations. 

Arrowroot: — It is obtained from the tubers of a plant 
which grows from two to three feet in height. The i)lant is 
cultivated in the West Indies, the East Indies, Bengal and other 
tropical countries 


*'Thh Degree or Sele-Sufeiciency in Foodstuffs of 
Certain Important Countries 

Although the Avorld's food production has kept fairl> steady, 
there is food sluirtage in many countries due to reduced ]^ro- 
duction and increased i)oi)ulation. In the Far Eastern coimtrieb, 
the production has gone down during the post-war period by 
more than 5 million metric tons. Because of the increase m 
domestic consumption in the exporting countries, grain exports 
have also fallen At the same time, in 1948-49, the world pro- 
duction of main foods was equal or better than the ])re-war 
average. Compared ^Mlh the average for 1938-39, the crop 
position today is as follows . 


Wheat 

. . 

105 

’ Barle\ 

100 

Corn 


125 

1 Rice 

98 

Oats 


ion 

! Potatoes 

. 105 


The jireseiit sliortage is therefore due to the increased and 
increasing world ])opulation 

Let us now examine the degree of self-sufficiency in food- 
stuffs of the various countries of the world. As a rule, the 
highb’' industrialised countries are not self-sufficient, and they 
depend for foodstuffs on agricultural countries where the poi>u- 
lation is generally thin . The following figures relate to the 
period ending 1938 


Knezynski, K R , Ltvw^ Space and Population Problems (1939). 
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Country, 

Per cent. 

Great Britain .. 

.. 25 

Norway 

.. 43 

Switzerland 

47 

Belgium 

. 51 

Holland 

67 

Finland 

78 

Greece 

80 

Germany 

83 

France 

83 

Sweden 

91 

USA 

91 

Chile 

93 

Portugal , . 

94 

Italy 

95 

Japan 

. *95 


Country. 

Per cent 

j Brazil 

96 

' Spain 

96 

1 

India 

100 

China 

. 100 

to 

101 

Denmark 

103 

! Poland 

105 

1 

Bulgaria 

109 

Rumania 

. 110 

Hungary 

121 

New Zealand 

123 

Canada 

192 

Australia 

214 

Argentina 

264 


If Industriai. Crops 

Cotton : — It provides tlic civilised world with a large 
portion of its clothing There is no other plant that comes 
so close to the civilised man and none which we use so much 
every day. 

It has a considerable climatic range ; but it grows well in 
warm, moist and even climates where the summer is long and 
where there is salt in the soil. Sea breeze is beneficial for the 
quality of the fibre. So the ideal situation for a cotton planta- 
tion is on lowland*^ near the sea or preferably on islands in 
tropical or semi-tropical latitudes. 

U. vS. A. IS by far the greatest producer of raw cotton. 
Next ill order are India, China and U. S. S. R. These four 
countries together produce the bulk of the world’s crop. The 
other important producing countries arc Brazil, the Sudan, Iran, 
Mexico, Peru, West Africa, Uganda and Japan. 
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World Production of Cotton for years beginning 
1st August* 

(In 1,000 bales of 478 lbs. net, except in running bales for United States) 


Countty 

1938-39 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48^ 

World (total) , 

29,474 

21,071 

21,517 

24,947 

North America (total) 

11,964 

9,337 

9,07^ 

12,028 

United States 

11,617 

8,852 

8,574 

11,500 

Mexico 

307 

450 

462 

485 

Other 

40 

35 

37 

43 

Asia .and Oceania (total) 

8,274 

5,904 

5,900 

5.862 

China 

2,301 

1,820 

1,925 

2,150 

India 

5,082 

3,530 

3,484 

3,200 

Other 

891 

554 

491 

512 

Europe (total) 

3,959 

1,773 

2,357 

2,731 

Soviet Union ... 

3,800 

1,700 

2,240 

2,600 

Other 

159 

73 

117 

131 

South America 

2,697 

2,071 

1,964 

2,089 

Argentina 

261 

297 

289 

350 

Brazil . 

1,989 

1,350 

1,300 

1,300 

Peru 

378 

329 

276 

325 

Othei 

69 ' 

95 

99 

114 

Africa (total) 

2,580 

1,986 

2,223 

2,237 

Belgian Congo .. 

172 

174 

190 

185 

iXgypt .. 

1,692 

1,059 

1,252 

1,288 

Auglo-Egyptian Sudan 

263 

187 

220 

226 

Uganda 

254 

191 

188 

142 

Other 

199 

375 

373 

396 


Of the .several varieties cultivated for market, tour stand 
out prominent . the Sea Island, the Egyptian, the Pnuvian, th* 
Upland, The first named has the largest, finest and silkiest 
fibres. The plant can be grown only upon lowlands and it 
takes its name from the fact it was first raised on islands oft 
the coasts of South Carolina, Florida and Georgia (m the 
U.S.A.). It is sometimes known as long staple cotton 

• Preliminary. 

N.B.^In the atiove tables, India includes the Indian Uiiion and 
Pakistan 

Source . Commerce, Bombay, 4th Sept , 1948. 
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Egyptian cotton, also called medium staple cotton, is specially 
suited to the manufacture of goods requiring a smooth finish 
and is less expensive than sea island cotton Peruvian cotton 
possesses a rough, strong fibre, similar to that of uool. It is 
well adapted to mixing with wool and is used m the inanu- 



Tig. No. 19. The dotted areas m the Amazon busin, Belgian Congo, the Kast Indies and S India 
indicate rubber plantations Cotton production is indicated by lined and shaded areas 
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facture of underwear and hosiery. Upland cotton is the most 
widely used and the most abundant of all varieties. 

Recently there has been a tendency in almost every cotton- 
growing country in the world to increase the output of cotton 
of better varieties. 

U.S.A grows nearly 50 per cent of the world’s commercial 
crop. The cotton area stretches m one big belt from North 
Carolina to Texas. The chief cotton-producing stales of the 
U. S. A, arc Texas, Mississippi, Arakansas, Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Lui.siana and Tcnncssc. U. S. A. 
cotton consists of two varieties — the Sea Island and the Upland. 
Much of the produce goes to the U. K. The principal cotton 
ports are Galveston, New Orleans and Sa\annah. 

Indian cdttoii is niainh produced in the fertile volcanic 
Wack-lands of the Deccan. It is coarse and of short staple. 
Pakistan raises cotton mostly of American \ariety. Of late, 
both m India and Pakistan, the proportion of croj) larger than 

has increased substantially, although the bulk of the crop 
is still shorter than one inch Egyptian cotton is grown m the 
Nile Valley. The chief port from which it is exported outside 
is Alexandria. Brazilian cotton is cultivated on the coastal 
lowlands and is exported from Bahi^ and Pernambuco With 
the exception of India, Uganda is the largest cotton-gron'ing 
country within the British Empire. The prosperity of Uganda 
has been closely bound up with the cotton crop ; the extension 
of roads and railways and the expansion of towns are due to 
the rapid progress made in this industry during the last twenty 
years. At pre.sent Uganda supplies about 2 p c. of the world’s 
total output of cotton. 

The yield of cotton per acre is not the same in the different 
countries. 


Countries 


ViKi n OF CoraxiN pek Acre 

(lass) 


Yield 


Counities 


Egypt 

Peru 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Argentina 


531 

508 

277 

151 


Soviet I'nioii 
U. S. A 
Brazil 
Uganda 
India 


Yield 

322 

264 

154 

84 

84 
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The difference in average yield is due to the diversity of 
conditions under which cotton is grown. 

Cotton is a very important article in international trade. 
The lU'incipal importers of cotton are the K , Japan, 
Germany, France, Italy and China. Before 1942 Japan was 
the largest im])orter of cotton in the world. 

Imports of Cotton by the Prtnctpai. Imported 
Countries 


Country 

1938-39 
(],0U'> bales 
of -178 111. eaclii 

1949-47 

1 1,000 balcb 
of 47S 11) carl 

Japan 

2757 

741 

r. K 

2198* 

1818 

(jLiniaiix 

1178 

550 

Franci- 

1077 

903 

Itah 

574 

li3U 

China 

774 

853 

India 

352 

546 

Worlcl l(»ial 

12,012 

10.363 

S A., India 

and*P^gypt arc- the three ]>rineipal cotton 


exporting countries of the world U. S. A. send.s annually 
more than 1 5 million metric ton«; ot cotton Pakistan will also 
become in near future an important supplier of raw cotton. 



\V4>RM) 

Export.'! or Co'm)N 





Un 000 bah'y) 




1938-39 

1946-47 


1938-39 

1946-47 

rs.A 

3325 

2300 

Rjfypt 

1764 

1600 

India 

2685 

1300 




Brazil 

1609 

1000 

World total 

11.727 

8752 


In the matter of cotion the British Empire is not at present 
belf-mpiXirting, although it raises 34 p c. of the world’s total. 
The demand for cotton in tlie British Empire is far in excess 
of the actual needs of the people of the Empire. This is because 
the United Kingdom manufactures cotion goods largely Iot 
foreign markets. Cotton grow'n in the British Empire mostly 
comes from India and Uganda, and it is generally inferior in 
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quality. Therefore, it finds little favour with Lancashire which 
has to import this raw material from the U. S A. and Eg 3 ^t. 
About three-quarters of the cotton used in Lancashire consist.*! 
of the finer varieties from the S. A 

Measures arc being taken to make the British Emjrire self- 
supporting, and the British Empire Cotton Growing Association 
is actively engaged in tlii^i direction. Northern Nigeria, Nyasa- 
land and the British East African Colonies of Tanganyika and 
Kenya can grow huge quantities of cotton. Already the Sudan 
has made much jirogress in cotton cultivation A great dam at 
Sennar on the Blue Nile has lieen constructed to irrigate the 
Gezira district which raises cotton in increasing amount and of 
improving quality. Recently Sind and the Punjab in Pakistan 
have begun to raise American cotton with improved seeds and 
better irrigation facilities 

The spread of civilization and the rise in the standard of 
comforts are ;ncrea.*!ing the demand for cotton and, therefore, 
there is need for increasing the areas of cotton production 
Fortunately theie are immense possibilities of increasing such 
areas. Outside the British Enqure, the West Indies can grow 
more long staple cotton of Sea Island type than they do now' 
Before 1941 Russia, with fairly cheap labour and vast land, was 
liecoming more and more imjjortant as a cotton exporter and 
relieving the pressure on the ordinary American upland Her 
chief difficulties w'ere defective transport and deficient rainfall 
Formerly cotton cultivation m Russia was confined to Trans- 
Caucasia and Turkistan. In recent times it has been extended 
to the Crimea, Black Sea coast, the coastal region of the Sea 
of Azov, and the Ukraine. It is interesting to note that w’hile 
the production was 215 thousands of tons in 1929, it increased 
to 407 thousands of tons in 1935. There are also great possi- 
bilities of cotton cultivation in Mexico, Korea and Manchuria. 

Jute : — Next to cotton, jute is the most important tropical 
fibre crop. It is mainly used for the manufacture of cordage, 
carpet, coarse gunny cloth and sacking. “The demand for jute 
in the world’s market is based upon the fact that no cheaper 
fibre is procurable for bagging agricultural produce ** Although 
many fibres are now available for commercial use, jute still 
continues to hold the field as a fibre which can be produced 
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at an exceptionally low cost and is consequently suitable for 
the production of a wider range of articles. 

Jute is a tropical plant. It requires rich alluvial soil, high 
temperature and heavy rainfall. The plant generally grows to - 
a height of 5 to 10 ft. Although jute is a tropical plant, its 
cultivation is confined almost exclusively to the Lower Gangetic 
plain of India and Eastern Pakistan. About 74 p.c. of jute 
raised in India and Pakistan, comes from East Bengal. The 
successful cultivation of the crop in this area is due to a com- 
bination of factors such as good soil, abundance of ram during 
the season, suitable water for rotting purposes and cheap labour. 
The quality of the fibre and the yield per acre depend in a large 
measure upon the preparation of tlie soil. The East Bengal 
jute IS strong and hard and is suitable ffcr the manufacture of 
high grade hessians which account for about 48 p c. of jute 
manufactures. Ceylon, Formosa, China and Malaya also grow 
a little jute. Jute may also be grown in Egyrd, Iran, Siam, 
Indo-China, Brazil, Japan, Mexico and Paraguay. 

Indian and Pakistan jute is mainly exported to the United 
Kingdom, Gefmany, the U. S. A. and France Canada, Japan, 
Italy and Argentina alst> import large quantities of jute. 

Jute manufactures diay be divided into four classes . 
(d) gunny bags, used for packing rice, wheat, oil-seeds, etc , 
(h) gunny cloth or hessians ; (c) coarse cariiels and rugs ; 
(d) cordage. 

Ill India the jule manufacturing industry is highiv localised 
in a small area oii the banks of the Hooghly, near Calcutta. 
This area is ideallv situated for the centralization of jute m- 
du.stry because of the proximity to the raw material, plentiful 
.supply of cheap labour, moist climate, nearness to the port of 
Calcutta and navigabilit>’ of the river. 

Outside India, the most important jute manufacturing 
centre is Dundee in Scotland. Calcutta and Dundee supply the 
world’s requirements foi manufactured jute and there is a keen 
competition between these two centres. It was the privilege 
of Dundee to control the world market for manufactured jute 
up till 1908 : since then Calcutta has been enjoying the leader- 
ship of this industry. 

Jute cultivation has largely displaced nee in many tracts of 
East Bengal and given rise to the danger of depending too much 
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on one crop. Although East BengaJ luoduce-^ 74 p.c. of jute 
of undivided India, the jute mills are all located in Indian 
Union. Pakistan cannot establish jute mills immediately in 
view of world shortage of capital goods and paucity of capital 
in Pakistan. Export is of primary importance to both India 
and Pakistan inasmuch as Pakistan cannot consume the jute 
she grows, nor can India the manufactured jute she produces.' 

Jute bags are being displaced by the use of elevators and 
hulk shipment m transit in many countries. Many substitutes 
have also been discovered in several countries to compete with 
jute in the world market. Russian hemp has found consider- 
able room ‘in the markets of Indian jute. Pajier bags are now- 
a-days used in the cement trade of the V S.A. to the exclusion 
of jute bags. In the U.S.A., Gennanj^ and other continental 
countries textile yarn made from lAoodpulp was offering a 
certain amount of competition to the jute textiles inside electric 
cables. At present attempts to grow jute are being made every- 
where. Experiments are being conducted by Italy to cultivate 
real jute in Abyssinia. A jute-like fibre called Rosella is exten- 
sively grown 111 Java. It is reported that Java will be self- 
supporting so far as sugar bags are I'oiiceriied in future. The 
South Africans are at present experiiiieiiting with the fibre of 
a plant called wild stokroos which may i^rovc suitable for the 
manufacture of wheat bags. This plant is now cultivated in 
East Transvaal 

During the war years of 1939-45, when the jute trade was 
interrupted owing to hostilities, cloth, paper bags and a few’ 
substitute fibres become very popular as packing materials and 
captured a considerable part of the markets held by jute 
Since 1946, consumers have again shown a tendency to prefer 
jute. What really assisted these substitutes to invade the jute 
market during the war year.s was not their superior quality 
but only the non-availability of adequate quantities of Indian 
jute. As regards paper bags, the advance made in recent years 
was mainly the result of changes in i>acking requirements. 
The producing countries like the U. S. A. and Canada only 
are in 'a position to use paper bags with advantage. Compared 
with paper bags and cloth, jute has good competitive strength 
owing to its low^er price, greater durability and re-use capacity. 
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Cultivation and production of a fe^\ jute-like fibres may be 
possible, but, it is doubtful if any other vegetable fibre can 
be grown as a commercial crop to compete with jute. Nowhere 
else such natural favourable conditions of production and cheap 
labour aie available as in India and Pakistan 

Hemp : — ^It is a plant grown both for fibre and for seed. 
The fibre is manufactured into cordage, sacking, sail cloth, 
twine and ropes. The seed is used principally for poultry food 
and the oil is an important constituent of certain paints and 
varnishes. 

Hemp has a wide range of cultivation, for it is grown in 
tropical and temperate parts of the uoild. The plants after 
flowering are removed from the fields, (|ried in the sun and 
soaked in \vater for two weeks The fibre is then separated from 
the wood by constant beating Russia, Italy, China, Hungary, 
India and the V S.A. are the leading producers. 

In Kurope, Russia is the jinncipal producer. In other 
parts the cultivation of licini) is small. Italy produces the best 
quality hemp •though it ranks far beloiv Russian hemp in 
quantity. In the U. S. A , the important hemp-growing areas 
are Ohio, WiscoU'-iii and Kentucky. Philippine Islands produce 
fine quality henii) known as Manila hemp, which is mainly 
used for rojies and cordage 

Mexico, Tanganyika and Kenya raise Sisal hemp w'hich 
is noted for its hard fibre. Sisal hemi) is mainly used for 
making bindcr-twine. 

India IS a great producer of hem]» and it is grown in 
Madras, Bombay, C. P and V. P. Indian hemi> is exported 
to the U. K., Belgium, Italy, 'Prance, Germany and Denmark. 

Flax . — It is cultivated lioth for fibre and for seed. The 
seed is of importance for the extraction of oil w’hich is used 
in the manufacture of paints and varnishes, while the fibre is 
used for tw'ine and canvas as well as for various t>'pcp of lineii 
•cloth , 

The two products — ^fibres and seed — ^rarely come from the 
same plant. In tropical and sub-tropical areas flax is grown 
for seed, while in cool temperate areas it is raised for fibre.' 
The cultivation of flax is largely confined to tliose lands where 
there is a dense pojmlation with a low standard of living, for' 
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heavy manual labour is required in pullmg up the plant by the 
roots, removing the seeds with comb and wetting the straw to 
cause soft parts to rot, when fibre will be sei>arated from them. 
Consequently it is raised m India, Russia, Italy, Ireland and 
Argentina. 

The crop is raised for fibre in Western Russia, Poland, 
Holland, France, Ireland and Belgium. In India, U. S. A. 
and Argentina it is cultivated for t>eed. The imiiortant export- 
ing countries are Russia, Belgium, Argentina and India. 

Silk : — Silk is a useful material which is complementary 
to cotton and cotton textiles. Apart from its use as apparel, 
the silk is used in electric insulation and surgical equipment 
and is indispensable for tyjicwTiting ribbon. It is also used 
for parachutes, tapes and cordite cloth Although silk is a 
fibre of animal origin, its production dejiends on the cultiva- 
tion of certain trees of which the mulberry tree is the most 
important. The silk-worms thrive on the leaves of these trees. 
The silk-worms or caterpillars .spm cocoons from which silk is 
collected. The principal .silk-producing countries are China, 
JaT>an and Ital}'. Small quantities are also produced in India, 
France, Spain and Asia Minor. Chma 1*1 the greatest silk- 
producing country and exports 18 jier cent of the world’s silk 
supply. It IS a ihouschold industry in China Before tlie 
Second World War Japan was the greatest silk-exporting 
country. Nearly 90 ])er cent of Euroi>e’s silk comes from the 
Po Valley in Italy 

Production* of Raw-vShk 

[In 1000 meirte /oio in 1940) 

Japan . 45,000 i ^ y; r 

China . 3,768 i 

Italy .. 3,500 

The most important markets for raw silk in the world 
are France and the U S. A. 

Rayon has acquired in a brief span of years world-wide 
importance. Rayon is the generic term for manufactured textile 
fibre or yam produced chemically from cellulose or with a 
cellulose base. “The cellulose in cotton waste or wood is 


1,700 

52 
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reduced to liquid pulp by a chemical process and then forced 
through capillary tubes which change it into a fibre. It is 
possible to spin and weave this fibre without changing the 
existing equipment of silk iiiillb. Rayon is m great demand 
among the manufacturers^ for it may be used with cotton, silk, 
linen and wool. Although natural silk is lighter in weight, 
‘lOfter, finer, more lustrous and clastic than rayon, the price of 
the former lias been affected to a great extent by the large 
'icale use of the latter. The rayon-producing countries in order 
of importance are the U.S.A , Japan, Italy, Germany, U.K., 
Prance and Holland. 


WoRijj Output of RAtoN 

{III mtlhoii^ ot kilo^) 



1935 

1937 

1935 

1937 

Japan 

102 

175 Gw many 

68 

107 

U. S. A. 

. 115 

145 I' K. 

56 

68 

Italv 

74 

120 World total 

493 

750 


The world outiiul of rayon ha,-, been steadily rising in the 
po.*»l-\\ar period P'or the first half-year of 1948 the production 
advanced to 251,000 tons against 20,900 tons in the correspond- 
ing half of 1947. Despite this increase, rayon supplies are still 
running below demand. 

Rubber — It has become the foremost plantation crop of 
the Wet Equatorial region and the most valuable plantation 
CTO]) in the world. Fifty years ago it was not an important 
item in commerce or industry ; to-day it is a major commodity. 

Rubber is obtained either from [limitation or from wild 
rubber tree- The rubber tree is found in areas having a heavy 
rainfall and a lich, deep, loamy. soil which is well-drained It 
is, thciefore, grown m the equatorial areas like the Congo basin, 
the Amazon basin and the East I ndies. 

Plantation rubber is now an ^ ^ 
output is increasing with tremendo iis As late'«s-lli40 

the outimt of the wild rubber w^as norc^Han W^tlmes ab4fliCBQ 
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as that of plantation rubber. To-day plantation rubber com- 
prises nearly 90gper cent of the world’s rubber. 

Wild rubber mainly comes from Brazil, Columbia^ Vene- 
zuela and Belgian Congo. In Brazil^ it grows in the Acre 
Territory, Amazon and Para. Due to war of 1939-45 the 
collection of rubber in Brazil has been cpnsiderably increased 
and in 1943 about 35,000 tons were raised. The gathering of 
wild rubber in Venezuela was resumed m 1942 after the fall 
of the Malaya States. Belgian Congo raised 1,800 metric tons 
of rubber in 1942. 

There are many difficulties in collecting wild rubber. The 
rubber gatherer must laboriousl}'^ open long paths from tree to 
tree and must trudge for miles each day through mosquito- 
infested swamps to gather a few pounds of latex Moreover, 
the wild rubber areas like the Amazon and Congo basins are 
hundreds or thou.sands of miles inland and some of the districts 
are remote from the trade routes. On the other hand, almost 
all the important rubber plantations are conveniently situated 
near the sea coasts of Asiatic tropics and along one of the 
world’s greatest sea routes. Plantation rubber has made it 
possible (i) to reduce the labour of gathering latex, («) to take 
advantage of the cheap and abundant labour supply of more 
densely populated parts of the tropics, and (m) to locate the 
industry near good and convenient trade routes. 

Most of the rubber plantations are found on or near the 
coast of the East Indies and of Malaya Peninsula and 90 per 
cent, of the world’s total outimt comes from this region The 
other important arenas are Ceylon, India, Brazil and Congo 

WoRi,D Production of Natur.\i, Rubber 
- {000 tom omiitcd) 



1947 

1948 

1947 

1948 

Malaya 

.. 646 

Indo-Chma 

38 

. 40 

Indonesia 

. 295 

430 



Ceylon 

89 ' 

QQ Africa 

39 

40 


In 1948 the total rubber production in the world was r4 
million tons. 
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More than 60 per cent, of plantation rubber is produced 
m the British Empire and most of the remainder comes from 
plantations managed or controlled by the Dutch. Although the 
U.S.A. consumes nearly two-fifths of the world’s crop, her part 
in the production of rubber is practically insignificant. 

In the early days of the rubber industry, tliere was no co- 
relatioii between supply and dmcand, and this was responsible 
for violent fluctuations m the price of rubber to the prejudice 
of planters. The degree of maladjustment was increased by 
the fact that whenever there was 'a rise in price, there was 
immediately an expansion of cultivation, despite the fact that 
there was no real increase in demand The result was an excess 
of supply over demand and a great fall in prices. Therefore, 
a scheme was made to control production It was known as 
‘Stevenson Scheme*. The scheme urged the “producers to 
Kjstrict their output to a definite percentage of their full capa- 
city, the percentage fluctuating according to demand and result- 
ing i»rice levels** The great defect of the Scheme was that it 
was applicable, only to the British plantations. The plan limited 
production in the British South-Eastern Asiatic territories so 
efficiently that prices rocketed sky-high instead of climbing to 
a moderate level ])rofitabl». to planters and not prohibitive to 
buyers High prices tempted the rubber-planters of the non- 
paiticipatmg countries like the Dutch East Indies to increase* 
the production to a considerable extent So world production, 
inspitc of limitation of production in areas covered by the 
Stevenson scheme, began to increase with the result that prices 
fell and stock accumulated. The Stevenson scheme was 
brought to an abrupt end in 1928. 

An international rubber restriction agreement was then 
reached in which all the territories of South-East Asia jiroduc- 
ing rubber joined. The scheme began to operate on 1st April, 
1934, with the object of regulating the production and export 
of rubber in order to reduce the existing world stock and main- 
tain an equitable price level, reasonably remunerative to 
efficient producers. Production and export of rubber were 
prohibited beyond the agreed quotas 

The principal importers of rubber are the U S.A., U.K , 
Prance, Germany, Canada, Japan and U.S.S.R. 
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Consumption ok Natural Rubber 
{000 tons omitted) 



1947 

1648 


1947 

1948 

U. S. A. 

.. 563 

630 

Canada 

32 

40 

U. K. 

.. 154 

195 



24 

U. S. S. R. 

35 

100 

Australia 

23 

France 

61 

84 

Germany 

8 

24 


U.S A. has recently acquired some control over the rubber 
plantations of Brazil and Mexico 

Recently the synthetic rubber production has made much 
headway and is fast becoming a rival of natural rubber. The 
T'f.S.A. has many factories for the development of low tempe- 
rature chemical rubber from which high mileage auto-tyres 
are made. If natural rubber is ousted from the field of tyre 
manufacture, it will be perhaps possible for synthetic rubber 
U) outbeat natural rublier in the long run. Many other deve- 
lopments in the synthetic field are possible which may bring 
changes in the future industrial application of rubber ‘'One 
such new item is a flexible new synthetic rubber with such 
hardy resistance to gasoline, oil, Iiamts and most chemical 
solvents that it serves equally well in printing rollers and 
aeroplane fuel system parts.’* The production of synthetic 
rubber m 1948 was 500,000 tons 

Oil-seeds (Vegetable Oil) —Almost all vegetable oils 
are extracted from fruits or seeds. Vegetable oils are in demand 
not only for salads and other food, but also for ])rcparing 
perfumery, varnishes, lubricants, candles, soaps etc , as well as 
for various other purposes 

The sources of vegetable oil arc cotton-seeds, cocoanuts 
(copra), palm-nuts, olives, rape-seeds, sesame, peanuts or 
groundnuts, linseed, ^oya lieans and castor-seed, most of which 
are found in the tropics and sub-tropics 

Olive is a product of the Mediterranean region The oil is 
extracted for cooking 'and salads and for use in spinning, 
w'eaving and soap-making. Spain, Italy, Greece, Nortli Africa, 
Portugal and Southern France are noted for olive oil. Cotton- 
6eed-oil is a good substitute for olive-oil, whose demand for 
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iiidubtrial purposes is greater than any other seed-oil, U.S.A., 
India, Egypt and Uganda arc the large producers of cotton seed. 
Though the U.S.A is the largest producer, it does not export 
it in considerable quantities because of internal demand. 

The cocoanut-palm makes four principal contributions to 
commerce, viz.^ (a) copra, the dried kernel of the nut, (b) cocoa- 
nut oil, (c) residual cake, and (d) tlie fibre derived from the 
liusk surrounding the nul The oil which is extracted from 
copra IS in demand not only for food but also for soap-making 
Cocoanuts are largely found in the Philippines, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, Southern India and other islands of the Pacific, In 
some cases oil is extracted and exported from producing 
countries ; in other cases, the trade is in fhe form of copra The 
largest importer of copra is the U.S A 

The plant of the f^roundnut is grown as an annual croi» 
in most tropical and sub-tropical countries, requiring a light 
soil, with well-defined wet and dry seasons and a rainfall of 
25 to 40 inches. It is an adaptable croj) and can be grown 
by rotation with maize, millets and sorghum. The mam im- 
portance of the nut is m the production of oil The oil contents 
of the groundnut is attbut 42 per cent, while the residual 
jircss-cake forms a valuable cal tie food. The nut is also used 
111 the confectionery trade and for making pea nut butter. 

The groundnut is cultivated in India, Brazil, East Africa, 
China, the Philippines and Korea. India is by far tin- largest 
exporter of groundnuts. The chief importing countries are 
France and Germany. In 1946, the w’orld production of ground- 
nut w’as 2*6 million tons. 


Groundnuts 


{hi millions of metric quintals) 1937 


China 

India 

French West Afiica 
r. S A 


22 5 Nigeria 
19 7 

I East Indies 
5*7 ! Manchukiio 


36 

2*0 

1*5 


Linseed is merely another name of flax-seed, which is 
chiefly used in the preparation of paints and varnishes and Oil- 
cloth. Linseed is largely growm in Argentina, Italy, U.S S.R. 
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India, and U.S.A. Four-fifths of the entire quantity of linseed 
that enters into fcnreign commerce come from Argentina. 

As far as the world trade is concerned^ the linseed pro- 
duction of the U.S.S.R. is of no importance as it is entirely 
absorbed by the internal market. Of the other countries pro- 
ducing linseed, Canada is the only one of any importance. The 
principal countries importing linseed are the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Germany, Holland, Belgium and Sweden 

The recent features of the international trade in linseed are 
the increasing importance of Indian linseed in the United 
Kingdom and the heaw importations of Argentina and Indian 
linseed into the V.S.A. to meet an expanding demand. The 
world production of linseed in 1946 was about 1 4 million tons. 

Linseed 

(In milhons o1 mciiic quintq^s) 1937 

Argentina .12 8 India 4 2 

U. S. S. R. 6-3 IT S. A. .38 

The seed of sesamum is an annual plant thriving in the 
tropical and sub-tropical parts of the world. It is an iin]>ortant 
source of oil in India and China Palm-oil is obtained from 
palm fruit and is used for .soap, candles and lubricants and also 
^or making edible butter and fats. The palm fruits are found 
in West Africa and the East Indies. In India its cultivation 
for oil is practically unknown In 1946, the world production 
of sesame was 497,000 tons against 654,000 tons in 1938. 

Castor plant is cultivated m India, Brazil, Java, Indo-Cliina 
and Manchukuu. The oil is extracted from the bean and is very 
useful for medicinal ]>urposes and soap-making and also as a 
lubricant The exports of castor-seed for oil from India go to 
U. E., France, U.S.A., Belgium and Germany. 

Rape seeds and mustard seeds are extensively found in 
Europe as well as in India. 

.Soya beans grow in- soils where cotton and maize are culti- 
vated. Generally it grows best on rich loamy soils It is sown 
in summer and harve-sting begins from December. 

Manchukuo Is the largest producer of .soya beaus in the 
world. Other producers are Japan, China, India and the U S.A. 
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Soya Beans 

(In millions of metric quintals) 

China .. .. 50'2 Korea .. .. 4'9 

Mancliukuo .. 33'5 Japan .. .. 2*8 

U. S. A. 10*8 Hast Indies ..2*0 

At the present time, soya bean has acquired a great com- 
mercial importance Beans supply, meal, oil, green beans and 
dried beans. 

Uses op Soya Beans 

I 

Meal— Brecikfast food<%. flour, <*oya milk, NO\a sauce, cakes, pastry, 
etc 

Oil — Glycerine, enamels, varnish, linoleum, celluloid, lubricants, 
candles, rubber substitutes, etc 

Green beans — Green vegetables, salads, etc 

Dried beans — Soup, vegetable milk, coffee substitutes, boiled beans, 
etc 

^i2UESTIONS 

1. What are the necessary conditions for the production of the 
following — (j) Rubber and (h) Beet^ Name the principal countries m 
which these are produced — (Cal Inter 1927). 

2 Describe the geographical circumstances favouring the growth 
and the i^orld distribution of sugar-beet and sugar-cane 

—(Cal Inter 1931, 1933, 1941). 

3 What are the necessary conditions for the successful cultivation 
of cotton ^ Describe carefully the regions where it is produced in India 
and the measures adopted for impro\mg the quality and quantity 

—(Cal Inter. 1931> 

4 Who are the principal buyers of Indian Cotton? What arc the 

chief sources of supply of cotton to the Iraiicashirc Cotton Industry? 
Do you think that the British Empire can be self-supporting in this 
commodity > — (Cal B Com. 1934). 

5 Into how many classes is cotton divided ^ Give a short account 
of the ^hief sources of supply of the principal vanetiCvS of cotton. 

—(Cal Inter. »36). 

6. 'IMiat are the climatic conditions favouring the growth of coffee 
and tea? WHiat are the principal countries of production and export? 

—(Cal. Inter. 1934) 
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7 Kxamine the importance of any four of the follow iiif;^ crops in 
India (fl) Colton, (b) groundnut, (c) jute, (d) linseed, fc) rice and 
if) wheat —(Cal. Inter 1934). 

8. What are the main sources of supply of rubber and what 
countries control these sources’ What are the possibilities of India 
becoming an important rubber producing country’ — (Cal B.Com 1926). 

9 Name the most important rice importing countries of the world. 

I^rom what sources is rice imported into Great Britain and to countries 
of North Europe ’ What is the present position of India including 
Burma in this trade’ — (Cal B Com. 1930}. 

10 Name the places w'here the following are grown (a) sugar, 
(b) coffee, (c) flax, (d) Indian rubber and fc) tobacco 

— (Cal Inter 1.924). 

11. What are the natural conditions required lot the l ultn atioii of 
cotton ? What countries export cotton and to what destination * 

— (Cal Inter 19251. 

12 Compare and contrast the physical and economic factor ta^so- 

ciated with the production of rice and wheal Mention the chief 

countries and jHirls engaged in the foreign trade in these coiiniiod.ties 

-(I. V S 1934^ 

13 What conditions are necessary for the siucessful cullivution 

of beet and sugar-cane*' State accurately Iht areas in wlmli sugar is 
manufactured India produces large quautitie*^ <>i •^ugur-cuiu , bill still 
imports sugar from other countries Win •• — (II* »S 1930) 

14 Discuss the conditions favouring the grow^lli of (ai iiite, (t>) oil 

seeds, (c) coflee and (d) sugar-cane — (Cal Inter 1935). 

15 Wliat climatic londitions are favouiable or uiifavuunible to the 
cultivation of rice, cotton and sugar-cane ’ Kxplaiti full_\ the reasons 

— (Cal Inter 1940) 

16 What are climatic conditions winch favoui the gtowLli ol the 
following products — (a) coffee, (b) sugar and (c) wheal'" Mention the 
different countries from which they are pnncipLilK exjiorled 

— (Cal Inter 1949) 

17 State the essential features of the dislnl)iitii>n <if wheat, rice 

and sugar-cane in the British Kmpire Kxainiiu the jvisiUrjii of each 
one of them in international trade — (I I B 1940). 

18. Since 1933 the declining tendency of the prices of tea has been 
arrested and at present the tea market is ruling quiet What factors 
happened to lie responsible for tins improved position of the industry’ 
What steps, in your opiiiKn. should be taken by the industry so that 
the improvement now visible may be of a lasting character' 

—(Cal B \ Hons 1941). 

19. Name the principal silk-producing countries of the world Do 
yon think that artificial silk is seriously competing with natural silk? 

—(Cal B Com 1937), 
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20 Describe aud account for the location and importance of sugar- 
beet producing regions of Europe. —(Cal BA 1942). 

21. Discuss the supply and demand position of the principal 

cereals in the Tvorld to-day. What is the mam cause lor the mal- 
distribution of these commodities over the consuming ^uuntnes, and 
how can it be removed^ —(Cal. B. Com. 1943). 

22. What arc the necessary <.onditions for the production of 

UTl Rubber and (h) Beet ' Name the principal LDiiiUries in which they 
ire produced --(Cal. Inter 1915), 
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MINING 

Mining is an industry in which minerals are extracted from 
the womb of the earth for the use of man. Minerals are used 
as raw materials for various industries. Modern civilisation is 
in many respects dependent on mineral products. Machines, 
ships, armaments, buildings, coins, nay, everything connected 
with modern civilised life is more or less associated with 
minerals. This is why when a mine is discovered, there is a 
scramble for its exploitation * No part of the world can be 
inhospitable for the seekers of minerals. The hot deserts of 
Australia and South Africa and the cold desert of Alaska 
have develoiicd along with the discovery of minerals. When 
the gold-mine of the Servard Peninsula, near the Arctic Circle 
(Alaska), had been discovered in 1897, a regular goldrush began. 
Unlike agricultural crops, mineral product is fixed in quantity ; 
it cannot be increased or replaced Once the minerals arc 
extracted from the earth, the}" are koiie for ever. Mining is, 
therefore, a kind of robbery, because it takes away something 
which it cannot give back. It robs Nature of her products- 
Minerals are decreasing rapidly and in future, civilisation may 
be threatened by their shortage 

Minerals may be classified into — 

(a) Metallic minerals. 

Iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, aluminium, silver, gold, 
mercury, antimony, platinum, manganese, nickel, chromium, 
cobalt, tungsten and vanadium. 

(b) Minoals used as fuel 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas 

(c) Structural materials. 

Cement, stone.s, lime, asbestos, asphalt, gypsum, clay, and 
sand and gravel. , 

* No nation has witliin its boT(ler.s all the variou>« niiiitrals required 
by its industries. Hence all are bound together by a chain of economic 
dependence on each other in respect of various minerals 
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(d) Minerals used chemtcally. 

Salt, sulphur, potash, magnesite, dolomite, etc. 

(e) Minerals of miscellaneous uses 

Talc (soap-stone), mica, precious stones, graphite, quartz, 
fuller's earth, etc. 

: — ^It is used mainly for coinage and for the manu- 
facture of jewellery, and as such it is exceedingly valuable. The 
influence of -gold on human life is great. The hunger for gold 
has led to the great development of, South Africa and Alaska 
and in each of these areas marked movements of population 
followed the discovery of gold. 
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FIG. No. 20 

Gold IS widely distributed throughout the world, but a few 
countries produce it m great bulk. The considerable inequali- 
ties in iiroduction are of lc'>^ actual iiAportance than the still 
greater inequalities in possession and in resources for acquisi- 
tion in other w’ays than by production. ^ 

More than 50 p.c of the total production of gold in the 
world comes from the Gnion of South Africa, which is un- 
doubtedly the greatest producer in the world. The develop- 
ment ot South Africa is mainly due to the discovery of gold 
fields. The construction of the lines of communication and 
the planning of many towms and cities have been mainly aimed 
at the exploitation of this product. It is, therefore, said that, 
"Gold mines are the backbones of South Africa**. The region 
in w'hich it is mined is the ridge of the northern rim of the 
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Fig. No 21 Distribution of gold production Note the gold-bearing 
region in North America from Alaska to Mexico. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 
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liills that beparate the basins of the Orange and Limpopo. This 
ridge is called the Witwaiersiand (or simply Rand). The Rand 
gold fields were discovered in 1885. 

The Rand industrial zone of S. Africa mainly depends on 
gold. The largest Rand towns are Johannesburg, Germiston, 
Benoni, Booksburg and Krugersdrop. All these towns are 
connected by railways and are situated within 70 miles of 
Johannesburg, east and west. Nearly one-sixth of the Europeans 
of the Union or one-half of those of the Transvaal have settled 
in the “City of Rand”. 

To the west of Johannesburg, gold is found in the rocks of 
tlie ndge. The rocks have to be crushed to obtain the gold. 
The gold mines are worked there with considerable difficulties, 
for labour is scarce, transportation facilities are inadequate and 
the climate is hot. At present a large number of labourer^ is 
bi ought from India and China to work the mines on the 
compound system. Under this system, the labourers sign on for 
definite periods during nhich they live m compounds where they 
are fed and Iioiised by the mining companies. 

Gold Proi#i"CTiov in the Union of Sodth Africa 


Cape of Good Hope 22,100 Natal .. 94,200 

Grange Free State 27,100 Transvaal .. 1874,850,570 

Southern Rhodesia supplied 660,000 ounces ot gold in 1943. 
In Belgian Congo, the bulk of the production comes from the 
Kilo-motor mines. 

Gold is found m many jiarts of North America. The whole 
region from Alaska in the far north to Mexico in the south 
IS rich m gold The chief gold areas of North America are — 

1 The Yukon basin of Alaska (the centre is Klondike). 

2. British Columbia (the Fraser and Columbia basins). 

3. California. 

4 The plateau of Idaho. ^ 

5 The Eastern Rocky fielcl (the Montana and Dakota). 

6. The plateau of Colorado and Arizona 

7. Eioro in Mexico. 

More than one-fourth of the world's gold supply is raised 
in North America. Recently a few gold fields have been dis- 
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covered in Ontario in Canada and there are still many to be 
discovered. The production of gold in Canada in 1942 was about 
5 million fine ounces. 

Gold is the most important mineral product of Australia 
where it is found practically in all the Slates The richest 
deposits are, however, found in Western Australia, Queensland 
and Victoria. Ballarat and Rendigo are the two chief gold- 
producing districts of Victoria. In Queensland the chief mining 
centres are Charlestown and Mt Morgan Western Australia 
has rich supplies of gold in Coolgardie and Kalgoorlic. In 1941 
Australia raised 1*5 million fine ounces of gold, valued at 
million. 

In India the greater portion of tlie gold produced comes 
from the Kolar fields in Mysore. Burma produces a small 
quantity of gold, mostly extracted from alluvial deposits. 

The position of the Biitish Empiiv and Commonu*ealih cLk 
prodnCi*n ol gold is unassailable as they contjol tciritoj tally 
and financially more than 60 px of the gold lewurces of the 
'world 

Silver ’ — ^It is obtained native, and aKo iii combination with 
other metals the chief of which are sold, lead and copper. Now- 



Fig. No 22 


a-days most of the silver produced is a by-product of some other 
metals, and, therefore, its output is an index of the mining of 
those metals. Silver is used in the manufacture of ornaments, 
table utensils and coinage and also for plating base metals. 
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The position of the British Emi)ire in respect of silver 
production is not very satisfactory. Only a little more than 
one-sixth of the world’s silver resources is controlled by it. 

North America produces more than two-thirds of the world 
production. The whole mountainous range of the west from 
the U. S. A. to Chile in South America is rich in silver. Mexico 
is the leading producer of silver and she mines nearly more 
than one-third of all the world’s output of new silver. In the 
U:S.A. silver mines are worked in Idaho, Montana, California, 
Utah, Texas, Colorado and Arizona. Canada is the fourth 
greatest producer. More than half of the silver produced in 
Canada is obtained from Ontario, and the rest from British 
Columbia The production of silver in Canada for 1943 was 
21 million fine ounces In Peru the working of mines frequently 
suffers from ]iolitical disturbances With the restoration of 
stable government, it is expected that production will increase 
in that country At present il contributes about 8 p c. of the 
world’s total suj)j)ly. 

Australia is 'very rich in silver , large deposits arc found in 
New South Wales and Western Australia In Europe a small 
output IS obtained from Germany and Spam. 

Japan and India are also producers of silver. In India there 
are no silver iiimcs , it can only be found as a by-product in the 
mining of gold, lead, tin, etc. Almost the entire silver suppl}' 
of India IS obtained from the Kolar Gold Fields of Mysore. 

As the production of silver is increasing rapidly, the price- 
level of the metal is going down In 1933 Mexicq, U. S. A., 
Canada, Australia and Peru made an agreement to restrict the 
output of silver vvitli the object of stabilising -its price. 

Platinum ■ — It is a valuable metal used in photography, 
dentistry, in the electrical and jew^ellery Wsiiiess and in X-ray 
works. It is also used in the manufacture of handbags, cigarette 
cases, pocket lighters and knives. 'During recent years its use 
in the setting of diamond has increased considerably. Russia 
has long been the chief producer, and though recentlj^ surpassed 
in production by Canada, it still has a reserve of many million 
ounces. 

Canada is the leading producer of platinum and contributes 
more than onc-third of the world-production. Most of the 
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Canadian outpvit is raised in British Columbia and Ontario. 
Russia has rich deposits of platinum in the Ural mountains. In 



South Africa, the principal deposits are in the Waterberg, 
Uydenbcrg and Rustcnberg districts of the Transvaal. 

Osmium and indium are metals akin to platinum. The.se 
are produced mainly in Canada U S. A and Austraha also.. 
produce platinum. 

LmuI . — It is very ooiiiinonly found in a.ssociatioii with zinc 
or silver, and is used for a varietj^, of purposes in industries. 



FiG No. 24 


I^ad commands demand for paints, glassware, typewriter, auto- 
mobiles, aeroplanes, locomotives, printing industries, musical 
instruments and bullets. 
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The leading producer i& the U. S. A. where il is found in 
o^Iissouri, Idaho, Oklahania, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 
New Orleans and New Mexico. In spite of the fact that pro- 
duction in the U. S. A is much larger than in any other 
country in the world, her domestic requirements are so great 
that supplies are olten drawn from other producing countries, 
£ g , ]\Iexico, Canada, Sjiain and Australia. 

The British Eniinre controls nearly one-fourth of the total 
supply. 

I 

Zinc : — Zinc-ore is generally associated with lead and 
copjicr ores and is used to coat or galvainsc iron in order to 
l>revent rusting. It also used in the manufacture of iiamts. 


I 

Chief Zinc-ore-Producino Countries in 1935 

[Iti 000 utclnc /£^» 5 ) 


1 S A. . 

469 

Iceland 

45 

Au^ti aha 

. 151 

India 

45 

I'cOiada 

. 145 

Spam 

33 

CRcrnumy . * 

.. 136 

Sw eden 

30 

JMlxico . 

.. 136 

N. Rhodesia 

.. 21 

Nt’Afoundland 

67 1 

Japan 

18 

Italy 

50, 

, Norw ay . 

6 

Vncoslavia 

47 

I Belgium 

3 

U S S R 

. 46 1 

Ir K 

1 


S A. ^UI passes every other country in zinc production 
and contributes about 40 per cent of the world’s supply, 
'.►klahaina, New Jersey, Kansas and Utah are the principal 
sources of supply. As a result of sonic recent discoveries of zinc 
minc'-, Australia Ins become the second largest producer, 
Canada is a clo'-e rival of Australia Northern Rhodesia con- 
tains large deposits of zinc ore. 

Copper. — Cojqier usually occurs in combination with 
silver, gold, iron, lead and sulphur. The demand for this metal 
IS considerable, for it is largely used in the electrical industry. 
!Mixed with zinc, it produces brass ; with tin, bronze ; and with 
nickel, German silver. 

In the U. S. A. the copjier ores are found in Montana, 
Arizona. Nevada, Colorado, Utah and Lake Superior Coast. 
The greatest copper-producing area in the world is the Butte 

7 
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district (Montaua) in U. S. A. The second largest copper- 
producing district in the U. S. A. is the Lake Superior district 
where the mines are located in the vicinity of Houghton. 
U. S. A. produces more than 20 p c. of the world’s total. In 
1930 it contributed more than 47 p c. of the world production. 
The production of copper in the U. S. A. for 1042 was about 
2 million short tons. 

Chile IS the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The reserves of copper in Chile are vast and are estimated to 
contain about one-third of world’s reserves. In Asia the posi- 
tion of Japan in respect of this metal is very enviable. India 
also produces a small quantity of copper. 



Fic No 25 


The production of copi)er m Europe being insufficient fur 
her requirements, import from overseas is of considerable magni- 
tude. The principal copper-producing countries of Europe are 
Spain, Germany and Norway. 

Although the British Empire has increased her production 
enormously within recent years, her contribution is only 8 p.c. 
of the world’s total This quantity is not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the Empire Canada ranks second in copper 
production. Northern Rhodesia raises an appreciable quantity. 

Recent explorations have proved that the Katanga deposit 
in Belgian Congo is one of the richest in the world. What 
gold and diamonds have been to South Africa, copper promises 
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to be for Congo. The difficulty of bccunng labour and the 
•excessive cost of transportation tend to check rapid develop- 
ment. The other important producers are Mexico, Japan and 
Peru. 

From 1935 to the outbreak of the War the world market 
of copper wa.s controlled by an International Copper Export 
Cartel, who^ 1 e members included the U. S. A., Canada, Peru, 
Mexico, Chile, Belgian Congo and Rhodesia. 

Aluminium . — It has become very important in these days 
of aviation. Fifty years ago, its importance was practically ml 
It IS also used in motor cars, railway carriages, electrical and 
armament industries. 

Aluminium is extracted from bauxiteiand cryolite. France, 
Dutch Guiana, Gold coast, Br. Guiana, Hungary and the 
U S.A. produce bauxite. Cryolite is found only in Greenland. 
Though the Government of Greenland restricts the production 
of cryolite according to budget requirements, it has never 
shown the least sign of differentiating between foreign custo- 
mers. Cheap -power is necessary for smelting aluminium ore. 

Ai.r.MiNiuM -P roducing Countriks in 1940 


(hi l,i>00 Ions) 


Germany 

. . 240 j Italy 

.. 

40 

U.S.A 

.. 187 U.K. . 

, , 

35 

Canada .. 

110 Japan 

.. 

35 

U.S.S.R. 

55 Switzerland 

, , 

28 

France 

50* Norway 

. . 

15 


The world production of aluminium in 1940 was about 1 
million metric tons as against 490,000 metric tons in 1937. Till 
1938, the U. S A. was the leading producer. 

The United States is now the largest producer of alumimum 
and aluminium products in the world. It raises more than 25 
per cent, of the world’s total output of the alominium ore. 

The present American output of primary aluminium is at 
the rate of 650,000 short tons a year. Much of the U.S. con- 
sumption represents re-armaments. Canada produces alumi- 
nium at the rate of about 350,000 .short tons annually This 
Canadian output can be further increased. A new plant is being 
erected in Briti.sh Columbia for aluminium production. The- 
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U. K. aluminium ])roduction is relatively small, about 30,000 
tons a year, and is operatms^ at capacity. Britain dc] tends mainly 
on Canada for this metal. 

The modern method of extraction has greatly increased the 
outimt of this metal, and consequently prices have been reduced. 
As a metal it is light, lough and non-corrosive. Aluminium 
can be easily manufactured where power is cheap. In France, 
Germany, Norw^ay sind Italy it is worked very advantageously 
because water-power is available at a low' cost. In itre-war time, 
Germany w’as the greatest aluiiiiiiium producer. 

Tin : — This metal is useful in manufacturing ])acking 
cases, tin roofing and many other articles. Tin has consider- 
able demand in fish and meat packing centres. Tlie iirincipal 
countries noted for tin production are Malaya, Bolivia, Great 
Britain, East Indies, China, Germany, U. S. A., Australia, 
Nigeria and Belgian Congo. 



In Malaya, the deposits have been w’orked at Perak, 
Selanger, Pahang and Negri Sembilan, the first two furnishing 
90 per cent, of the total. Small deposits are also located in 
Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis, and Trengganu The tin 
deposits of the East Indies are of considerable importance. 
'Most of the deposits are in Banka, Sumatra, Singkep and 
Billiton. 
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About 60 per cent, of the world’^ total tin supply is obtained 
ftoni Malaya and the East Indies. In Bolivia the proper deve- 
lopment of this metal is subject to many handicaps, specially 
the absence of communications. Most of the tin mines of 
Bolivia are found at altitudes above 12,000 feet. In 1943, the 
production of Bolivian tin was 40,000 tons. British Empire and 
Commonwealth arc iii a very strong position so far as this metal 
IS concerned, as they control more than 50 jier cent, of the total 
supply. They produce more tin than their own requirements. 

The greatest consumer of tin in the world is the U. S. A 
where the meat packing industry is practically dejiendeiit on 
the supply of tin imiiorled from foreign countries.' 

Mercury or Quicksilver : — ^The chief use of this ore lies 
in the fact that it is employed in the extraction of gold and 
silver from the ore It is also used m the manufacture of 
Ihcrinonieters and barometers, for medicine and ointment, and 
for the silvering of mirrors. 



Although mercury is found wndely distributed throughout 
Italy, the principal deposits are in Tuscany, the Idria and 
Trieste. In Sjiam, the deposits are found in the Almedan mine 
ill the province of Ciudab Real and in Granada and ()\dedo. 
The chief States of the U. S. A. supplying mercury are, in order 
of importance, California, Oregan, Texas, Nevada, Washington 
and Arakansas. In* Russia, mercury is mined at Nikitova in the 
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Donetz babin. There are a number of small mercury mines in 
Mexico, but the production is very small, because of political 
disturbances and labour troubles. 

Iron . — Iron is by far the most useful of all the metals/’ 
The success of almost every industrial enterprise depends upon 
the extensive and efGcicnt use of machinery and other economic 
equipments made wholly or in part from iron and its alloys. 
“Leadership in industry and trade demands an abundant and 
efficient use of mechanical equipment which in turn necessitates 
a identiful supply of iron and coal.** 

I'he value of an iron ore deposit depends not only upon 
its richness in iron, but also upon^its location and the ease or 
difficulty of mining. Some of the richest iron ore deposits of 
the world are at present of little economic value because of 



their remoteness from the great industrial centres and the 
resultant expense in transporting them to the places where they 
may be utilised. This is specially true of the great iron ore 
deposits of Southern Brazil which contains the largest reserves 
of iron ever discovered. Many impurities occur in combina- 
tion with iron ore which are to be removed from the ore. 
Usually coke and limestone are mixed with iron ore and heated 
to high temperature. Limestone absorbs the impurities of the 
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Fig. No 29. Distribution of iron-ore production. Note the chief 
iron-ore-producing regions in the U. S. A. and Western Europe. 


IRON-ORE 

PRODUCTION 
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ore. The metal thus obtained is knov\u as pig iron The pig 
iron IS smelted in areas where coke is much avuihible. PVoni 
pig iron is manufactured steel of various kinds by mixing 
with it chromium, manganese, tungsten, vanadium, nicl^cl etc., 
either for hardness or brightness. 

Iron ore deposits are scattered all over the world, but the 
important ones arc found iii the U.»S.A., France, I'.S.S.R , 
Great Britain, German}' and Luxemburg. 

In 1940 the world production of iron ore ua.^ about 90 
million tons of which the contributed 38 iiiilhoii tons. 

U.S.A. raises neiirl} one-fourth of the total production of 
iron ore of the world. There are tliree principal belts in the 
U.S.A. producing iron ore — (a) the Alesabi range in Miimesi^la, 
(b) peninsular Michigan and (r) the Appalachian'^ The 
Alabama district m the Appalachians, though it produce*- a 
large quantity, suffers from its situation at a great dispnice 
Iroin the poits. Despite its enormous production the USA. 
imports considerable quantities of iron ore from Cliile, Cuba, 
Sweden, Spain and French Africa. The production of iron (<re 
111 the U.S.A. for 1942 was nearly 119 nnlliun short tons 

In United Kingdom the bulk of iron-ore supply conies from 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Cumberland and 
North Lancashire, which provide the country •^vith two-thirds 
of her requirements of ore. The United Kingdom raises about 
5 per cent of the world production of iron ore. France obtanis 
the bulk of her iron ore from the Lorraine Fields, which is the 
richest area in iron-ore m all Kuroiie Normandy and tl-e 
Pyrenees are the two other areas of P'raiicc noted for iron-in-c 
Before 1919 Germany was the leading i)roduccr of iron-ore in 
Kuroi»c. The loss of Lorraine and Lnxeinlnirg was a stagger- 
ing blow' to Crermaiiy because these two fdates used to sujiply 
75 per cent, of the country’s total out])Ul. At present (Tennaiiy 
obtains her suiiphes from Vogelsburg, Sudetan lands, soutli- 
’ east of Silesia, northern slopes of the Erzgebirge (Saxony), 
Westphalia, the extreme east of the Alpine zone in the province 
of Styria and Austria. Norw'ay has a considerable production 
or iron-ore in the north — almost on the Arctic Circle. Large 
deposits are also available in Central and Southern Norw'ay. 
In Sweden, valuable deposits are found at Kiruna and Gclhvare 
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in the north and at Deiiiicmora iti the centre. Spain is fortunate 
in having large deposit> of iron-ore. But the orl; is little used 
in the country and is mostly sent to Ciermany and Britain, 
Spain raises above 2 per cent, of the world’s iron ore. 

Recent surveys of iron resources have revealed new supplies 
in Soviet Russia ; the Donetz basin and Tula are no longer the 
only siiiipliers. The pniiciiial iron-ore regions are 

1 In the neighbourhood of Kursk 

2. Near Orsk in the Souljheru Urals 

3 At Telbcs 111 the Kuzinas region 

4. The Miiriiiansk peninsula 

5. The ilagnet mountain near Magnitogorsk in the 

Urals ' 

G Al Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine This was the prin- 
cipal iron-ore region before the Revolution. 

All these regnms have been developed recently as industrial 
areas becau'-e the great demand for armaments in the war- 

fronts during 1942-45 

■ 

In Asia iroii-ore is found in India, China and Japan. 
Though iron -ores are vast in China, the development is very 
small The irstability o*f government and the lack of railways 
and roads have liiiulerLd the irking so long. Thu iron-ore 
of Jai»an :s not sulhcient to meet ihe reiiuireineiits of her steel 
industry There are onl\ two important fields — one at Seniii 
on the cast of coast of lion dm and the f»ther at Muroran in 
Hokkaido. Some iron-ore is finiiid in Korea and Formosa, but 
still Japan imports large quantiln^ of iroii-f)re from China 
Her economic control over ]Maiicliuria has greath' benefited the 
iron and steel industry of Japan, because iroii-orc is abundant 
there. In India the most im]»ortant iron deposits are in Singh- 
bluim, Keoniliar, Bonai and Mayiirbhaiij States of Orissa, where 
recent discoveries include what appears to be a range of iron.- 
ore running almost continuously for forty miles. The most 
important steel jiroductioii centre is Tatanagar. Pakistan has 
no iron-ore dei>osits. The use of scrap iron in Pakistan as a 
source of iron metal wdll become important in future. 

Although iron-ore is found all (»ver tlie w'orld, only two 
areas are important for the inamifactuie of iron and steel — 
U.S.A. and Western Europe 
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Chief Steel-Producing Countries 

» ’ 

{Average annual percentage) 
(1928-38) 

U.SA 37! Italy 

Germany .. 16 Czechoslovakia 

U.S.SR. .. .. 11 , . 

UK... 9 

France !! !! 8 Canada .. 

Japan 4 Poland .. 

Belginiii .. 3 Sweden 


3 

2 

2 

11 

rs 

1 


In the USA the noted steel production areas are 
Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Alabama. In Europe 
the chief belt lies from Northern France through Luxemburg 
and Belgium into the Westphalia district of Germany. Tins belt 
jiroduces most of the iron and steel output of Western Europe. 
The area is centrally located m one of the finest market regions 
of the world ; it is served hy an excellent network of railways^ 
canals and rivers and much of the area is undcitakcn with coal. 

In the production of iron and steel, ( Treat Britain is one of 
the leading countries of the w'orld. Here iron-ores are found in 
close proximitj'^ to coal. Moreover, nearnesb to coasts gives her 
iron easy access to sea. Limestone, which is necessary for 
.smelting, is also found near-by. 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, Spam and Italy manufacture some 
iron and steel. Northern Sueden contains the largest deposits 
of the high grade iron-ore of Europe. 

Coal : — It is equally important for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. It i.s the greatest source of power for manu- 
facturing, mining and transportation. Its great advantage in 
competition with oil is that it is found in a much bigger variety 
of places and is generally closer to the centres of darge scale 
industries. Its by-products are equally important for industries. 
The principal* by-products are tar, ammonia, gas, coke, crude 
oil, benzol, naphtha, sulphur, etc. The production of liquid 
fuel from coal is becoming increasingly important, and Germany 
heads the list in this direction. Coal is mined m its perfect 
state and is thus ready for use immediately on its extraction 
from the ground. 
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The value of coal depends upon the degree of its heating 
powei. Thert are three kinds of coal — lignite, anthracite and 
bituminous. Lignite is a wood^* kind of coal, sometimes of a 
brown colour, and hence known as Brow7i Coal, It contams 
generally 70 per cent, of carbon. The coal is of inferior type. 
Anthracite is difficult to light, burns with little flame but pro- 
duces great heat when it burns. It is of the best variety. Bitu- 
minous coal contains more than 80 per cent of carbon It is 
mostly used as fuel for domestic purposes. 

. The principal coal-producing countries are U. S. A., 
Germany, U K , France, Poland, Russia, Japan, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, China, India and Australia. 


Production of Coal by Countries in 1940 


V S A. 

I'nitcd Kingdom 
Germany * .. 
r.s.s.R 
Japan 
France .. 


{In null ton niciric fom) 
456 Poland 
.. 231 India 

BclKiuni 

^ 53 Chiiiti 
46 'Manclnina 


38 

29 

25 

17 

11 


The world pnKluction of coal in 1938 was 1,232 million 
metric tons. 

At present the bulk of the coal production of the world is 
concentrated in a few of the great industrial countres. V S A., 
Germany and V.K. are the leaders in the industry. Although 
these three countries support 12 per cent, of the world’s popula- 
tion, they produce approximately 75 per cent, of the wwld’s 
total output of coal. 

I'.SA is the leading coal-produciiig country in the ivorld 
and supplies more than 43 per cent, of the world’s total There 
are three important coal-fields in the U.S.A. : (i) the Appala- 
chian coal-fields, (ii) the Rocky fields and (in) the interior coal- 
fields. The Appalachian coal-fields, beginning from Pennsyl- 
vania to Alabama, contain the finest bituminou.s coal in the 
world. Pennsylvania alone contributes nearly half of the total 
supply of the I^S.A. The interior field includes Iowa, Kansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Dakota and Nebra.^ka. The Rocky 
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fields have not yet been fully explored because population is 
sparse there. 

Great Britain occupies the third ix>sition m coal production. 
The coal-fields of Great Britain have three great advantages . — 
* (a) Coal and iron are found together. 

(b) Coal-fields are within easy reach of the bea. 

(f) Lriiiiestone, useful fof smelting, is often found with 
them. 

In Great Britain there are four important coal-fields • 
(i) Scotland area^ (ii) Pennine Range area, (lii) Midland urea, 
(iv) 'Wales area. In Scotland rich deposits of coal are found 
in the Clyde basin, in Ayrsh;re and along the bank of the 
Firth of Forth. These areas have exceptional transportation 
facilities by sea, canal and rail. The Clyde basin is the most 
important ship-building centre of the world On either side 
of the Pennine Range there are large deposits of coal. Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire are the two important centres in this area 
Cotton textile industry has developed in Lancashire and woollen 
industry in Yorkshire. In the Midland area the important dis- 
tricts are North Staffordshire, Leicestershire, W'arwickshirL anu 
South Staffordshire, where many ^ important industries (like 
motor car, cycle, boot, lace, tobacco, iron and steel and watch) 
have developed. South Wales coal is worked more for export 
than for use as powxr in the local industries 

Till 1914 the United Kingdom was the leading coal export- 
ing country in the world “The proximity of British coal 
measures to the sea, together with the special quality of the coal, 
had favoured the development of coal exports to European 
markets ; so that even Germany, with an export trade of her 
own, found it cheaper to obtain coal from England for the 
districts served by her Baltic ports, than to bring it overland 
from Silesia and Westphalia ** Since 1921 the conditions ha\e 
been highly unfavourable to the British coal industry. The 
advance of oil and of hydro-electric power, the increased use of 
lignite, economies in combustion and the ^evelo]mient of new 
■coal resources in her forimer markets have affected adversely her 
coal exports. From January 1947 the coal mining industry of 
Great Britain has passed into public ownership and control by 
Nationalisation Act of 1946. A Board has been set up to have 
a monopoly of w’orking and getting coal into Great Britain. 
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In respect of coal production Germany occupies the second 
place. "The Ruhr baMn, Westphalia, Saxgny, Silesia, and 
Bavaria are the important areas. The Ruhr basin produces 
about 80 per cent, of Germany's coal. Germany has no anthra- 
cite coal ; her coal is either bituminouis or lignite. 

France has considerable deposits of coal, but the coal-fields 
arc scattered over the country. There are two* important fields 
— North Coal-fields and St. Etienne Coal-fields. 

Soviet Ru^i^la IS the fourth lai^oc^t coal producer. The 
annual output of coal is more than 100 millions of metric tons- 
In 1913 the output was only 29 million^ of tons. Before the 
Revolution of 1917 the Donetz coal-field alone supplied more 
than 90 per cent, of the Ru'^sian output. To-day the Donetz 
field IS no longer an important producer The, principal coal- 
liclds of Soviet Russia arc Kuzbus (West Siberia), Tunguz 
(Yenesei ba^in), Irkutsk, Donbas, Pechora (north of European 
Russia — m the Tundra), Burem (in the Amur basin), Karaganda 
(Steppe region, of Asiatic Russia), Moscow, Ural and Trans- 
caucasus (near Batum). • 

Africa has large depo^ltJ‘ of coal in Natal, the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Transvaal. The coal of Africa is of poor quality, 
uith the exception of that of Natal. 

Ill 1940 Jai»an raised 53 million tons of coal and obtained 
another 70 million tons from her Empire. Inspite of this large 
production, Japan’^ industrial expansion plan was hampered 
by coal shortages. The tw’o most important coal fields of Japan 
:»re located in Hokkaido and in Kyushu, the former supplying 
40 p.c. and the latter 50 p c. of the country’s* total coal. More 
than 90 p c. of her coal is of mediocre quality — low’ bituminous 
or fcub-bituminous. Her coal is not generally suitable for the 
production of high quality metallurgical coke. 

China is very rich in coal but its development is slow*. 
Chinese coal is chiefly of anthracite type, and is found practi- 
cally in every province. In the Yang-tesi-kiang basin, the 
mountains of Shanshi, near the great Northern bend of the 
Hoang-Ho and in Shantung peninsula, coal-fields are I'Kiomi- 
nent. In near future China may become one of the leading 
coal producers of the w'orld. 
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India occupies tlie eighth place in the list of the coal- 
producing countries of the world. The average annual produc- 
tion is a little above 23 millions of metric tons. But the coal- 
fields are very unevenly distributed. More than 83 p.c. coal 
of India comes from the two fields of Raniganj in Bengal and 
Jharia in Bihar. Other fields are found in Q. P., Hyderabad, 
Central India, Assam and Rajputana. In Pakistan, coal is 
found in the west Punjab. The annual production of coal in 
Pakistan is about 388,000 tons against its normal requirement 
for 31 million tons of coal. 

Petroleum: — It is a general name given to oils, which 
flow' freely or are pumped from holes or bores in the earth. 
It stands second among the minerals in th? Value of output, 
surpassed only by coal. Its products are essential to the pro- 
gress of many industries. 

U.S.A., Venezuela, Russia, Persia, Rumania, Bast Indies, 
Mexico, India and Burma are the principal oil-producing 
countries. 


Petr6i,eum Production 
1939 





long Loii>« 

PC 

U S A. 



167.705,000 

60 81 

IJ.S S.R 



29,630,000 

10 75 

'Venezuela 



27,657,000 

10 03 

Iran 



10,192,000 

3 70 

{Dntch)~East Indies— (British) Borneo & Sarawak 8,194,000 

2-97 

Rumania 



6,761,000 

2-45 

Mexico 



5,434,000 

1-97 

Iraq 

.. 


4,298,000 

1 56 

Columbia 



3,068,000 

MI 

Trinidad 



2,541,000 

092 

Argentine 

... 


2,386,000 

0 87 

Peru 

, 

,, 

2,186,000 

0-79 

India and Burma 



1,435,000 

0-52 

fiahrem 


■ a. 

1,117,000 

0-42 

Canada 

. , 


883,000 

0-32 

Germany 

... 

... 

599,000 

0-22 

Poland 

... 

... 

541,000 

0-20 

Japan and Taiwain 

... 

... 

344,000 

0-12 

Bqnador 



m,m 

on 

Egypt 

• * a 


222,000 

0-08 

Albania 

a a . 

... 

93,000 

003 
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Pktroi^kum Production — (conid.) 


France 



• 

long tons 
71,000 

P.C. 

0-03 

Sandi Arabia ... 


. 

66,000 

0-02' 

Hungary 

... 

... 

43,000 - 

0-02 

^Oilier countneb 

... 

. 

48,000 

0-02 

World Production 


. 

.. 275,805,000 


North America 


... 

... 

63-1 

(U. S. A. 


. 

. . 

60 81) 

Europe 


. . 

' 

13-7 

(U. S. S R 


. 

1 

10 75) 

Asia 

. 

. 

\ 

94 

South America 



. . 

13-8 


The chief productb of petroleum^ are gasoline or petrol, 
fuel oil, kerosene and lubricants. These are used in steamships, 
railroads, manufacturing and commercial heating and domestic 
heating. Vaseline and medical paraffin oil are also obtained 
from petroleum. The products of petroleum are so essential 
to industrial progress that all the major powers of the world 
are seeking to gain control of oil-fields and are searching dili- 
gently for possible reservoirs not yet discoveied. During the 
last few years the struggle for the possession of petroleum has 
been so keen that the control of major oil-fields has caused 
more international concern than that of any other mineral. 

U. S. A. Ls the largest petioleuin producer of the world ; 
it raises more than 60 per cent, of the world's output. The 
important states are Oklahama, California, Texas, Kansas, 
I^ouisiana, Illmois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. "A large proportion of the refined oil produced 
in the IT. S A. is exported and the markets are scattered all 
over the world, as is only natural in the Case of a commodity 
having such important uses. Despite the enormous increase in 
output the demand has kept up wit& the expansion of motor 
transport and the conversion of many steamships to burn oil 
fuel instead of coal." 

The largest oil-fields is found in Bast Texas. It has a 
length of about 40 miles and an average breadth of about 7 
miles ; 25,800 wells have been drilled. The oil-fields of Cali- 
fornia are very deep. 

Russia takes the second place and her two main fields, 
Baku and Grozny, on opposite side of the Caucasus, are con- 
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FiC. No 30. Distribution of petroleum fields. Notice the great 
ccjincentration of oil-ficlds in the Americas. 


PETROLEUM FIELDS 
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nected by pipe-lines with the Black Sea. The oil belt extends 
along the whole length of the Urals on their western side from 
Ukhta in the north to Sterlitamak in the south. Ufa in the 
south-western slopes of the Urals has become so important in 
recent years that it has con^to be known as “Second Baku”. 

The output of Soviet oil industry in 1941 was a little above 
38 million tons. The Soviet Asia contributes about 15 per cent, 
of the total production. Uzbek, Kazakh and Turkmen in 
Soviet Asia contain large deposits of oil! In the Far East, the 
only Soviet oil field is in the island of Sakhalin where the 
annual production comes to about 800,000 tons. 

I 

U. S. S. R. On. Production in 1938 
{Percentage) 

Caucasus-Caspian . 90 0 i Volga-Urals .. 4'0 

Central Asia . . . . 4 9 I Far-East . . 11 

The third great oil centre is around the gulf of Maracaibo 
in Venezuela, where the oil-fields extend into Columbia. In 
1939 Venezuela produced a*little more oil than U. S. S. R. 
Mexico, once the only rival of the U S. A. in production, has 
dropped to the seventh place. 

In 1945, the Middle-East produced five and a half per c^t. 
of the world's oil supplies, but its chief interest to the ’oil 
companies lies in its vast potentialities. The Kirkuk oil-field in 
Iraq stretching for 70 miles, is one of the greatest single oil- 
fields in the world. There are four oil zones in the Middle- 
East — Persia, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Eg>Tt — tbe produc- 
tion of all has been greatly increased during the war. In Iraq, 
the oil-fields are situated at Baba Gagur, a'^few miles north of 
Kirkuk. These oil-fields are being exploited by a British 
Company. A pipe-line has been constructed to join these fields 
with the Mediterranean sea board. The, pipe-line carries 
annually four million tons»of crude oil to Haifa, 620 miles away, 
and to Tripoli, 540 miles away. At Haifa and Tripoli the oil 
is loaded ^nto sea-going tankers and transported to the world’s 
markets. 

“The oil-industry of the peace^oving countries is making 
an all-out effort, industrially and financially, to expand Middle- 

8 
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East production.” The development of the oil resources of 
the Middle East would reduce the demand for American oil 
in the European countries. To relieve the pressure of demand 
for American oil, it will of course be necessary to solve the 
transportation problem in the &^ddle East by constructing 
pipe lines from the Middle East fields to the Mediterranean 
coasts. At present the Middle East oil is carried by tanker fleet. 

There are two oil-beanng area on either side of the Hima- 
layan arc. The one on the east and by far the most important, 
includes Assam and Burma contributing niiiety-five per cent, 
of the total output ; the other, on the west, includes the Punjab 
and Baluchistan in Pakistan Pakistan raises 15 million gallons 
of petroleum annually as compared with Indian Union’s 82 
million gallons. The most prolific oil-fields arc found in the 
Irrawady valley in Burma from whkh nine-tenths of the indi- 
genous petroleum arc obtained 

Japan’s annual production of petroleum is less than the 
daily production in the United States. Japan’s petroleum belt 
lies along the Japan sea coast froniT Hokkaido on the north to 
Northern Honshu, The western part of North Honshu includes 
the country’s two principal oil fields, the Akita and the Niigata. 
From these two fields, 95 p. c. of Japan’s domestic oil supply is 
derived. 

^ The Americans and the British are making investigations 
to find out new fields. Just before the war exploration was 
most active in Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Iraq, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Asiatic U. S. S. R., India, Burma, Dutch 
East Indies, Borneo, Sarawak, Australia and the New Zealand. 
Exploration is being undertaken in Gold Coast, Nigeria and 
Equatorial Africa. The British Empire has never been self- 
‘ supporting with regard to petroleum and is dependent bn 
supplies from outside countries. Before, 1942 the Empire con- 
Jtrolled only 5 p.c. of the world’s petroleum outiJUt. Tlie figure 
bame down to 3 p.c. by the loss of Burma, Borneo and Sarawak 
in the second world war. This figure also included the pro- 
duction of the Anglo-Persian oil-fields. The U. K. had 
extended her financial interest to the oil-fields of Mexico and 
Venezuela till the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Petroleum is ver}*’ easily and economically transported and 
the usual method of movement is by tank steamer or by pipe- 
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line. As a source of power, petroleum competes with cool. 
Formerly all steamers used coal as fuel ; but to-day nearly 
50 p.c. of these vessels use oil. Oil enjoys certain advantages 
as steamship fuel inasmuch as it conserves space and also 
because oil-driven ships can be handled with a smaller crew. 

‘ Signs of depletion of natural stocks of oil are distinct and 
even disquieting in many places. Great care is being taken 
to effect ecimomy in the use of oil. In many countries of 
Europe, alcohol is mixed \vith petrbleum to the extent of 20 
p.c. for motor vehicles. The sources of ethyl alcohol are oil- 
seeds, sugar-cane, potatoes and timber. In the utilisation of 
vegetable oil contents, the British Empire^ and Commonwealth 
enjoy unique advantages. Germany i>roduces synthetic oils by 
the hydro-genation of coal and tar. 

Natural gas : — It is found in association with petroleum. 
Nearly 98 p.c. of the world's natural gas is raised in the 
U. S. A. where it is exploited in the Appalachians, Gulf Coast 
and the central region. Natural gas has tremendous heating 
power and is verj’ economical. 

WateriPower: — Water-^ower is a major source of mecha- 
nical energy which has revealed a new phase of industrial use- 
fulness. Unlike coal, hydro-electricity is inexhaustible. Water- 
power is a perpetual mine, and every horse power generated 
hydraulically remresents an annual saving of apjiroximately 
4 tons of coal. Its mtroduction has freed many countries from 
the great drawbacks arising out of the absence of coal. 
Norway, Swi^erland, Finland, Canada, and Sweden now-a- 
days use water-power both for iifdustrial -and illuminating 
purposes. In Sweden hydro-energy accounts for about 92 p.c. 
of the total output, the rest being generated by thermal plants. 
In regions where both coal and w'ater-power are available, their 
comparative importance will depend upon the relative ease and 
cost of generating electricity. Italy, Spain, France and Ger- 
many use both water-power and coal advantageously. 

"'Certain geographical conditions arc necessary before 
water-power can be utilised. They are — 

(t) abundant precipitation, 

(n) fairly uniform discharge of water through streams re- 
sulting from (a) tmiformly distributed precipitation or (b) re- 
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gulRtion of stream flowing through natural lakes, forested 
watershed or artificial storage behind dams, and 

(mi) a slope or gradient which permits the water of a 
stream to be used and re-used for power development.” 

If a river with these ideal conditions is located near an 
area of dense population, the transmission of power becomes 
comparatively cheap. Generally the power is not transmitted 
beyond 300 nfiles from any station. 

At present the development of water-power is almost con- 
fined to regions of high economic standing, of which two great 
areas stand out prominently. These are (i) Eastern U. S. A. 
with the adjacent parts of Canada, and (it) Western and Central 
Europe. M<»-e than 60 per cent, of the world’s output of 
hydro-electric power is produced in these areas. 

The total output of all the hydro-electric stations in the 
world reached 86'9 million H. P. at the end of 1947. 


Water-Power in the Principal Countries, 1947 


(in million Horsf powci) 

u. S. A. .. 24-2 Italy 6 0 

Canada 10*5 Japan .. .86 


Other countries in decreasing order of importance are 
France, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Spain and U. S. S. R. There are however immense scope and 
possibilities of water-power in the various countries, now using 
hydd power. 

The present ratio between water-power developed and 
water-power potential is as follows : 


Switzerland 
Germany 
Norway 
France 
Canada .. 


p.c. 

67 

54 

53 

42 

34 


U. S. S. R 
Sweden '.. 
U. S. A. .. 
India 


p.c. 
.. 34 
.. 27 
.. 24 
1 


In the U. S. A., the Niagara Falls provide energy for a 
large number of hydro-electric installations. California, New 
England States and the Rocky Mountain States are all well 
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^applied with w'ater-power. A remarkable development in 
water-power has also taken place in Canada, where "practically 
every large industrial centre is now served with it". The 
success of the pulp paper industry of Canada almost depends on 
it. The water-power resources are 'well distributed throughout 
the country. But during winter, when the rivers and streams of 
the north are ice-bound, utilisation is greatly hindered. 

France offers unique opportunities for great development 
of hydho-clcctricity along the Alps, the Pyrenees and the 
Cevennes. The manufacturing industries and transport of the 
southern side can be best served by water-power. France is 
rich in iron-ore but deficient in coal. So it is possible that 
further development in water-power will take place in France 
in the near future for the utilisation of her 'iron-ore. Italy and 
Switzerland have developed watet-power to a great extent. In- 
spite of the absence of coal and oil, Switzerland is essentially a 
manufacturing country where water-power is utilised not only 
in factories but also in railways. In Norway and Sweden the 
streams are of ^major importance as sources of w'attt-pow’er 
The abundant precipitation, snow-fields, glaciers and lakes in 
the highlands of Scandinavia, and the number of falls and 
rapids make these rivers tlie most important sources of water- 
power in Europe. Germany has certain important installations 
in the south and south-west but her resources of water-power 
are limited. 

Japan is rich in water-power. ^The rugged surface of the 
islands, the swift flowing streams and the heavy, well distri- 
buted, uniform rainfall provide ideal conditions for developing 
hydro-electricity. Most of the larger power sites are located 
■on the eastern and southe^'n slopes of the mountains of Central 
Honshiu. The first hydro-electric plant in Japan was estab- 
lished in 1892 in Kyoto on a stream flowing from Lake Biwa. 
Next to the U. S. A. and Canada, Japan was in 1939 the world’s 
largest producer of hydro-electric power. Of the power prpr 
duced, about 55 p.c. is consumed by industry. 

There are fair prospects for the development of w'ater-pow^er 
in India. At present India is exploiting only 1 p.c. of her 
water-power potential. The great difficulty lies in the fact that 
in India' rainfall is seasonal and, therefore, costly storage 
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works are indispensable. The Western Qhats of the Bombay 
Presidency, Kashmir, Hast Punjab and Mysore have developed 
water-power to a certain extent. 

Muganei e Ore: — It is Tised for the hardening of iron and 
steel, in the manufacture of block enamel, in the chemical 
industry for the manufacture of bleaching powder and in 
electrical and glass industries. About 95 p.c. of manganese is 
consumed in the metallurgical, and 5 p.c. in the chemical 
industry. ^ 

Russia, India, Soulli Africa, Cuba, Brazil, Gold Coast, 
Hgyiit and Czechoslovakia are the chief producers of manga- 
nese. Small deposits of manganese also occur in China, Him- 
gary, Germany, Rumania, Spain and Malaya. 



It IS estimated that for every ton of steel produced, 13 to 
15 lbs. of manganese arc required. As it happens, the world's 
important sources of high grade manganese ore, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, are not located in those countries which are the 
chief steel producers. Seventy per cent of world’s steel comes 
ft'om U. S. A., U. K., Germany, France and Japan, and these 
countries produce only' one percent manganese. 

U. S. S. R. is the largest producer of manganese in the 
wmld. The two important manganese-producing areas in 
U. S. S. R.*are the Georgian Republic and the Ukraine. In 
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Georgia the deposits are located at-Tchiaturi«in the province of 
Kutais. The Ukraine supplies manganese from Nikopol to the 
north of the Black Sea. In the Soviet Union, over 90 per cent 
of the manganese ore production is from the Nikopol and Tchia- 
turi districts. A very considerable tonnage of her ore is used 
for the domestic iron and steel industry. India, which ranked 
first till 1929 in the production of this ore, has deposits in 
Madras, C. P., Bihar, Orissa, Bombay and Mysore. Most of 
the Indian ores are hard lump ores very suitable for metallur- 
gical purposes. The third great producer is Gold Coast, where 
further jirogress in the output of nianganese will take place 
with the improvement of transport and labour conditions. 
Brazil has many manganese deposits, but the major production 
comes from the Lafayette di.stricl m Mina^ Geraes. The Brazi- 
lian ores arc on the whole of lower grade than Indian ores. 

South African deposits arc near, Postmasburg in Griqualand 
West, a part of Cape Province and are under the disadvantage 
of being far-off from the 5»eea board. 

Unlike most metals, a very large proportion of manganese 
required in m'^tallurgyi is entirely lost once it is used; only a 
negligible amount can be recovered as a secondary metal. 

Sulphur : — Sulphur is usq^ in the manufacture of gun- 
powder and medicine, in vulcanising rubber and in drying 
fruits. Sulphuric acid is used in the manufacture of glass, 
inaMhes, alum and many other things 

Sulphur IS not widely distributed. It is generally found in 
volcanic regions in combination with other mineral products, 
specially with iron, lead, zinc and antimony. 

Production of sulphur is mainly confined to Japan, the 
U. S. A. and Spain. 


Chief Sulphur-Producing Countries in 1935. 


U. S. A. 

Spain 

Italy 


(]» millions of mebic tons) 


.. 1-9 
.. 0-9 
.. 07 


Japan 

Norway 


07 

0-4 


. U. S. A. is the largest producer and exporter. It domi- 
nates the w'orld market. 
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Salt t — Common salt one o^ the necessaries of life. It 
is found in the crust of the earth in a solid form known as rock 
salt. The sea is also one of the chief sources of this material, 
for it is obtain^ by evaporating sea water. In addition to the 





universal use of salt in foo^ quantities are used in 

packing and preserving fish, meat, hides and butter. Salt is 
used in the manufacture of soda, glass, Jbleaching powder, etc. 

The production of salt is widely distributed. The principal 
countries are the U. S. A., British Isles, Germany, India, 
France, Japan, Austria, Italy and Spain. 

About 60 per cent, of the Indian salt is obtained by evapo- 
rating sea \\ a ter on the coasts of Bombay and Madras. Another 

source of salt is the Salt Range and the Kohat mines in 

Pakistan. The other tw'O sources are brine salt from the 

Sambhar Lake in Rajputana and Salt brine condensed on the 
border of the Rann of Cutch. 

Graphite It is widely used in tlie manufacture of 

crucibles, lubricants and lead pencils. Germany is the leading 
producer, where more than one-third of the world's total is 
found. The next important producer is Korea, though ,her 
production is much smaller than that of the former. 
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Production op Graphite 

(In 1000 metric tons) 



p.c., 


p.c. 

Germany 

.. 31 

Madagascar 

.. 9 

Korea 

Austria .. 

.. 15 

.. 14 

Ceylon 

.. 8 

■Czechoslovakia 

.. 12 

Italy 

.. 6 

Asbettoa i — ^It is a 

fibrous rock. Its fibres can withstand 


weather, water and fire. It is a ndn-conductor of both heat 
'and electricity. This non-metallic mineral is used for making 
fire-proof safes and vaults. The fibre can be woven into curtain 
for roofs and floors. 



The principal producers are Canada, U. S. A., Italy and 
South Africa. It is also found in India in the provinces of 
Bihar, Orissa, C. P. and Mysore. 

; — ^This mineral is chiefly used in electrical industries. 
Mica assumed a position of great importance during the last 
War in connection with the development of Wireless Tele- 
graphy, acionautical science and motor transport. 

The chief producers are India, U. S. A., and South Africa. 

India has for many years been the leading producer of 
sheet mica with an output of more than three-fifths of the 
world’s total supply. Mica is found in Bihar, in the Nellore, 
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Salem and the Alalabar districts of the Madras Presidency^ 
Travancore, Ajmer-Merwara and other parts of Rajputana. 

In the South Africa, the bulk of the output is from the 
1/Omagundi district of Southern Rhodesia. Rich deposits also- 
exist in the Transvaal, Cape Province and Natal. India and 
South Africa are the only exporters. Although the 1^. S. A. is 
the second largest producer of sheet mica, it is a rather poor 
second, with India at 75 p.c. of the total and the II. S, A. 
having only 10 p.c. In the U S. A. mica is found in North 
Carolina and New Hampshire. It is also found in small quan- 
tities in Australia, France, Germany, Norway, Spain, Portugal^, 
Russia, Japan, Canada and Argentina. 

Precious Stimes : — Search for precious stones is respon- 
sible to a large extent for stimulating human activity m trade 
and commerce. Diamond, ruby, sapphire, emerald and 
garnets are the chief precious stones scattered all over the globe. 
Most of the world’s supply of diamond comes from Kimberly 
mines of South Africa. Diamonds are also found in Brazil,. 
India, New South Wales and British Guiana. 


Chief Dmmond-Producing Countries 


Belgian Congo 
Gold Coast 
South Africa 


(Jn ntUhons of carat) 


.. 4-3 
.. 13 
.. 0-7 


Angola 

South-West Africa 


OS 

01 


Ruby and sapphires are obtained chiefly from Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam. Emeralds are worked in Columbia, Siberiai 
and New South Wales. Garnets occur in Saxony, Bohemia, 
Burma, Ceylon and the Urals. A little quantity of garnets is 
also raised on a commercial scale in Kodarma in Bihar (Indiaa 
Union). 

Building Stones : — ^The most widely used of all building 
materials are limestone, traprock, marble, sandstone and slate. 
The heavy weight and cheap price do not generally permit the 
working of the building materials far from their markets. Clay 
is iLsed for making bricks, tiles and pottery. Granite is found 
chiefly in England, Sweden, France and Canada. Italy supplies 
the finest marble of the world. Marble is also quarried in 
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England and the U. S. A. Slate mining has a long life, being 
hard, dense and insoluble m acids. It is chiefly used for roofing, 
black boards and bulletin boards. Other uses are for table 
tops, school slates, refrigerator shelves, etc. Cement is generally 
prepared by mixing clay with limestones. When^cement is 
mixed with sand, gravel or crushed stone, the product is 
‘'concrete". Cement is extensively used in building roads, 
houses, streets and also in the construction of bridges, harbours 
and sea walls. There are few countries which do not possess 
limestone and clay for the manufaeWe of cement. 


QUESTIONS I 

1. What are llie most important uses of (a) Petroleum and (b> 

Platinum > Where are they found? —(Cal. Inter 1927) 

2. Compare coal and petroleum as sources of power and give 

their world distribution — (I I B 1944). 

3 Name any four countries where water-power is principally used. 
Explain the special circumstances in each country favouring its use in 
preference to other forms of power. — (Cal. Inter. 1933). 

4. Describe the eight p^ncipal British Coal-fields and their con- 
nection w*ith the British manufactures. —(Cal. B. Com 1923, 29, 31). 

5, Name the countries from which the following minerals are 

exported — coal, iron and petroleum. — (Cal B. Com 1924). 

6 Discuss the present distnbutfons of steel industry in the Con- 
tinent of Europe — (Cal. B. Coin. 1927). 

7 What are the principal steel exporting countries of the world > 
What are the principal consuming markets of steeP 

—(Cal. B. Com. 1934). 

8 Give a brief account of the world distnbntioii of coal, its 

various uses and h\e-prodncts. — (Cal. B Com. 1949). 

9. "In modern age coal and iron are more valuable than gold and 
diamond.*’ Support or criticise the statement. 

10. In what conditions may a coal mine be of greater value than 

d gold mine^ Illustrate your answer with reference to the coal mines 
of (®) Great Britain, (b) Germany. — (Cal Inter. 1927). 

11. Briefly describe the w'orld distribution of coal and iron with 

special rele^'ence to their economic importance. — (I P. S. 1932). 

12. Discuss the distribution of non-ferrous metals in the British 
Empire W’ith special reference to the sources of supph within India. 

-i.(Cal. B. Com. 1934). 
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13. “The discovery of mi&erala and precious metals has often given 
great impetus to the development of a country.’* Discuss this state- 
ment with special reference to North America and South Africa. 

—(I. P. 1S30) 

14. Give an account of the world distribution and present produc- 
tion of mineral oil —(Cal. Inter. 1940) 

15. Write short notes on the use of any four of the following 
minerals, and also state the sources of their supply (a) Platinum, 
(b) Mica, (c) Zinc, (d) Copper, (c) Manganese and (/) Graphite. 

—(Cal. Inter. 1938) 

16 Name the most important producers of pig iron having surplus 
for export. — (B. Com. 1938) 

17. What are the liquid fuel producing countries?— (B Com. 1940) 

18. Where are the principal oil-fields o^f t\k world located ? 
Explain the petroleum policy of any two of the following countries . 
Great Britain, France, Germany, U. S 8 R and Italy. 

—(Cal. M. Com. 19411 

19 Discuss the importance of mineral oil in modem warfare ar.d 
industrial development and examine the resources in this respect of 
the leading world powers. — fThe Indian Institute of Bankers, 1935). 

20. What are !he chief sources of industrial power? Examine 
the sources of the different parts of the British Empire with regard 
to each one of these. —(I. i. b. 1945; 

21 Give a geographical account of ^he principal oil-fields of the 
Near East bringing out the political and strategic significance of their 
situation. —(Cal. B.A. 1942) 

22. Name the important sources of supply of non-ferrous metals 

outside Europe How and where are the supplies being consumed 
to-day? —(Cal. B. Com. 1943) 

23. Briefly describe the distribution of mineral oil outside the 

United States of America —(Cal Inter 1944). 



CHAPTER V 


FISHING 

f 

Fishing is an important commercial industry. The sources 
of fish are — (o) Fresh water, and (6) Sea water. Fresh-water 
fish is found in rivers, lakes, ponds, etc. and it is important 
only for local consumption. Sea-water fish is important both 
for local areas and also for wider demand outside. 

At present in many countries fishing is carried on with the 
help of drifters and trawlers. These ve&^ls can go very far 
and are less dependent on weather ; so they can handle bigger 
catches. The average annual catch of sea fish is 13 5 million 
tons, of which Japan contributes 37 p.c. The production is 
about 18 p.c. in the British Empire. 

Fish lives either in the sea bottom or at yarious depths not 
far below the surface. The methods of sea fishing are trawling 
and drifting. ‘ Inshore fishing is practised by trawling and 
deep sea fishing by drifting. The modern trawl net is dragged 
along the bottom of the sea at a rate oi^from two to six miles 
an hour, and finally drawn up into the trawler. Drifting is 
used for fish living at various depths not far below the surface. 
A steam drifter carries a crew of ten and about 90 nets. These 
nets are joined together by short ropes at the top and bottom. 

The impoitant fishing areas are found within a few hundred 
miles of the coast. They lie partly on the shore-belt of shallow 
water which covers the continental shelf or the submerged 
platform surrounding the continents. Others are located in the 
elevated parts of the sea floor at some distance from the shore, 
as the Dogger Bank in the North Sea. The shallowness of the 
water permits an abundant growth of small organisms which 
serve as food for many email animals of the sea. These small 
animals in turn are eaten up by fish. Again, the refuse materials 
deposited by rivers in the shallow water near the coast are 
excellent food for fish. Moreover, shallow water is the best 
spawning ground for fish. 

Another particular feature of fishing is that all the important 
grounds are confined to the' temperate zone. This is because 
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the warmth of the tropical water appears to favour the growth 
of innumerable kinds of fish, including poisonous and inedible 
varieties. But the physical conditions of the cooler waters of 
the temperate seas favour the individual abundance of fewer 



Pig. No. 34. Distribution of the principal fishing gnmnda. The 
North Sea is the greatest fishing ground in the world. 
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species of £shes, many of which are valuable for human 
consumption. 

It must be noted that trade in fish is easier in the temperate 
sone, for it is less difficult to presrve fish in warm weather. 

There arc four principal fishing grounds in the world: (i) 
The North Atlantic coast of Newfoundland, Maritime Canada 
snd New England, (tt) The coast of North-West Europe, (tii) 
The coast of Japan, (tv) The North Pacific coast of the North 
Americji. ' 

The fisheries of the north-eastern sides of North America 
are based on a rich combination of rivets, bays and shallow' 
off-shore banks. From New England to TjjTew'foundland, along 
the coast, herring and halibut ^e extensively found. New- 
foundland and Labrador offer one of the best modern examples 
of people living from one resource — so great is the dependence 
ui>on fish. Two-thirds of the exports are fish products. Fishing 
is equally important for Nova iScotia. In the North Atlantic 
coast of North* America the chief fishing centres arc Boston, 
Halifax, Si. John, Montreal and Portland (Maine). 

The deep sea-fishenes are confined to the Grand Banks and 
the south of Newfoundland. 

The North Sea is the largest fishing ground in the world. 
It is very shallow and abounds in fishing banks. It is surrounded 
by populous countries like Great Britam, Nixway, Holland, 
Germany, France, Denmark and Belgium. Each of these 
countries takes an active part in the fishing industry. 

Great Britain ranks second in fishing industry in the world, 
being surpassed only by Japan. It is the sixth largest industry 
in the U. K., where more than a million people are ^gaged in 
it. It is the leading country botli for 'the import and expmrt 
of fish. South-east England and the coastal towns of northern 
Scotland are the fishing centres. - Wick, Thurso, Fraserburg, 
Peterhead and Aberdeen are the ftnportant fishing centres of 
Northern Scotland. In south-east England the impextant fishing 
centres are Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Here large quantities of 
herring are packed in salt and dried for export to the Continent. 
Fifty per cent, of the total catch of Britain is herring. Cod. 
mackerel, o3rster and haddock are also caught. In the west coast 
of Britain, the lake fisheries are the most importaht. Fleetwood 
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and Milford are the leading i>orts. The greatest fish market i» 
Billingsgate in the city of London. Although large quantities of 
fish are caught in the U. K., the country imports annually a 
considerable quantity. 

NOTway furnishes one of the finest examples of the close 
relations, between geographical conditions and the fishing, 
industry. Numerous harbours, invigorating climate and paucity 
of agricultural land have compelled the Norwegians to look to 
the sea an instrument of their prosperity and progress. The 
important fishing grounds are confined to the south* of the 
Lofoten islands where large numbers of cod and herring are 
caught. Cods are caught in Hammerfest and Trdmso. Tron- 
dheim and Bergen are the centres of herring fisheries. Norway 
supplies over 50 per cent, of the whale oil of the world. Fish 
accounts for onc-third of the total value of export of Norway. 

The continental-shelf around Japan is one of the major 
fishing grounds of the world. The fisheries are important in 
the cool seas around the north of Honshiu, Hokkaido and 
Karafnto. Many varieties of fish are found because of the cold 
and warm currents washing the west and the east coasts 
respectively. 

Japan consumes fish more than any other country in the 
world, and the average annual value of Japan's fisheries is 
greater than that of any other country. Exports of fish to 
foreign countries are not proportionately large, for the major 
portion of the catches is consumed in the country. Her fishing 
industry employs about li million people. The per capita 
catches in the country are, however, small. Nearly 80 per cent, 
of the total catch of fish in Japan are obtained from the coast- 
,line of Hfjkkaido, Korea, Kurile Islands and Sakhalin. Cod, 
herring, mackerel, salmon and crab are caught in the west 
coast, while in the east coast the chief catches are bonits, tunny 
and turtle. Culture pearls are produced now-a-days in Japan 
by breeding oysters and inserting in them grains of sand around 
which pearls are formed. Such pearls are suitable for cheap 
jewellery. 

' The fishing area on the North Pacific Coast of North 
America extends from the Gulf of Ala^a to the North Cali- 
fornian Cpast. Though the region is sparsely populated, the 
fishing industry has developed greatly. 
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Salmon fisheries are of the greatest value to Alaska which 
annually produces more than three-fifths of the enormous 
salmon catch of Pacific America. 

The fiords and skerry coast of British Columbia make it an 
ideal fishing ground. The Fraser Rver, Skeena River and the 
water about Queen Charlotte i^and abound in salipon fish. 

Herring, cod and halibut are also caught for export. 
Sardines are caught off the Californian Coast. The important 
fishing centres are Victoria, Sitka, Vancouver, Prince Rupert 
island, and Portland. 

Fish is caught in many other regions. Along the north and 
eastern coasts of Australia, the coasts of Bast Indies and the 
Mediterranean coasts, fish is caught and consumed. River fish 
is important for local consumption. The rivers of Russia, 
Central Europe, North America, Indi^ (East) and China provide 
large quantities of fish. 

Whale and seal are noiKxlible fish. Their chief commercial 

■ 

value lies in the oil obtained from their fat. Whale is 
generally found in the Arctic waters between Norway and New- 
foundland. It is also caugtit in the Ross Sea in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Seal oil is used for soap-making. The ddins are 
tanned and used for various kinds of leather goods. As the 
seals are found in the Arctic water, the hunting is really very 
dangerous. Newfoundland, Norway and Russia are the leading 
producers in respect of seal-hunting 

Mention may be made of pearl fisheries which are in Ceylon, 
the Persian Gulf, Sulu Archipelago, off new Quiana, off some 
parts of the Australian coast and amongst some of the Polyne- 
sian islands. The value of a pearl depends upon its size, shape, 
colour, brightness and freedom from defects. The most valu- 
able pearls are those which are perfectly round ; the. button- 
shaped ranks next, and then comes the pear-shaped pearls. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Bxamine the physical oonditions 'that are the characteristics o( 
the great £shiiig grounds. Illnstrate your answer by examples., 

—(Cal. Inter. 1933, B. Com. 1933). 


9 
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2. What ate the chief fishing grounds of the world? 

—(Cal. Inter. 1944). 

3. Write a short essay on the fishing industry of Japan. 

4. “All fishing grounds are confined to the temperate zone ” 

Bxplain. ^ 

5. Describe the economic importance of shallow seas with regard 

to fishing. —(Cal. Inter. 1939, 41). 

6. Give an account of the prmci^l fisheries of the 'world. Which 
of these are of special importance to Great Britain’ (I I B. 1931). 



CHAPTER VI 


PASTORAL AND ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 

Animals ace domesticated for food, transport, clothing and 
also for raw materials other than those for clothing. The im- 
portant domestic animals are cattle, ^eep, pig, house, ass, 
camel, goat and elephant. Since animals require a large area 
in which to roam and feed, the great stock-raising areas ci the 
world are found in those countries where extensive grasslands 
exist. In densely ixipulated countries or in mountainous areas, 
it is difficult to develop such occupations. 'There is little room, 
therefore, in Belgium, Italy and Japan for pastmral industry. 

Animals supply food in the shaiie of meat and dairy pro- 
duce. Meat is not an essential food. A targe portion of the 
world’s population does nut take meat. Meat animals are cattle, 
sheep, goats and pigs. Formerly meat animals were raised near 
the markets, but to-day, thanks to the introduction of refri- 
geration and improved means of communication, markets which 
arc thousands of miles away from the pasture lands can be 
supplied with fresh meat. Meat can also be preserved m air- 
tight vessels. U. S. A., South America and Australia have 
developed to a great extent the meat-canning industry. Argen- 
tina holds the leading position in the meat trade of the world. 
The conditions favourable to Argentina are. its vast grassy 
level plain and the nearness of the cattle lands to the sea 
board. 

Beef cattle are reared in the rich grasses of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Paraguay, from where chilled meat an^ 
tinned meat are exported. The great American Plains from 
-Texas to Alberta raise beef cattle in large numbers. 

Sheep are found practically in all the continents and are 
bred for wool and mutton. Mutton sheep are best raised in 
England. Large quantities of mutton come from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Uruguay. 

Pigs are found in every part of the' habitable globe as ttiey 
are easily adapted to a new environment. They are easily 
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domesticated, and are reared in large numbers in the U. S. A., 
the countries of Western Europe, Argentina and Brazil. U. S.A. 
is a large producer of pigs. The Maize districts of Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, and Nebraska raise more than 
one-half of the U. S. A.’s total supply. Chicago, Kansas city, 
Omaha and Milwaukee are the main centres for ^ork packing 
and bacon curing. Lard (fat from pigs) is also exported from 
the U. S. A. 

Germany, Holland, Denmark, Spam and Portugal are other 
important pig-raising areas. 

Leading Pig-Producing Countries 


(000 omitted) 

Countries Sumbet'Counlries Numbei 

China .. . 95,000 ' 1^. S. S. R 12,068 

U. S. A. . 37,007 France 6,488 

Germany .. 23,890 Poland 5,753 

Brazil 21,615 ' Denmark 4,407 


Dairying is an industry which depends entirely on climate. 
Dairymg has developed in land.s of moderate coolness where 
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‘rainfall is sufficient for the heavy growth of grass and other 
fqrsge required by cows. U. S. A. and North-Western Europe 
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are the two important areas devoted to dairying. Milk, butter 
and cheese are the main produce. In the U. S. A. the leading 
areas are Wisconsin and Illinc^. More than 20 millions of cows 
are reared in the dairy farms of the U. S. A 

In Europe, the low countries of the north-western section 
have rich pastures. Denmark is the pre-eminent dairy farming 
country in the world. Denmark’s success in dairying is due to 
co-operative societies. At present there are nearly 9000 societies 
in the country. Eighty per cent, milk is used for making 
butter, ten per cent, for cheese and condensed milk and the 
rest is consumed locally. The dairy produce amounts to 76 per 
cent, of the value of Danish exports. Holland is also famous 
for dairy produce. The other countries rre Switzerland, France, 
Sweden, Ireland, Germany and Finland. 

New Zealand is one of the leading dairy countries in the 
British Empire. The Government always takes active interest 
in farming The butter and cheese of New Zealand have wide 
markets. 


Cattle in some Leading Countries 

(OW mniited) 


India (including 

Pakis- 

China 

.. 23,000 

tan) 

. 200,353 

Germany 

.. 19,139 

Cl. vS. A. 

.. 60,667 

France 

.. 15,643 

Brazil 

.. 47,492 

Australia 

.. 12,783 V 

U S. S. R. .. 

.. 38,400 

South Africa .. 

.. 10,751 

Argentina 

.. 32,313 

Mexico 

. 10,083 


Although India leads in cattle production, her dairying and 
meat industry are insignificant. Denmark, Ireland and France* 
are siiecially noted for butter. The leading producers and. 
exporters of cheese are Canada, Italy and I^plland. 

In recent years a considerable development has taken place 
in poultry-keeping in the U. S. A., Denmark and Russia. Fowls, 
turkeys, ducks and geese are domesticated and used for meat 
and eggs. 

Wool is an important animal product and holds a high place 
amongst textile materials. iCamel, sheep and goat supply nearly 
90 per cent, of the world's total wool. * 
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So far as material for clothing: is concerned, no animal can 
omipete mth sheep. New Zealand, Australia, South Africa. 
Uruguay, India and the U.S.S.R. are the large producers of 
she^. 


Australia 
U. S. A. 

U. 5. S. R. .. 
Argentina 
South Africa .. 


Sheep-Rearing Countries 

(000 omitted) 


.. 114,000 India 

AQ7fifi (“eluding Pakistan) 
•• New Zealand .. 

.. 45,700 China 

.. U. K. 

Ajd. AA(\ 

’ Estimaied World 

. 48,700 Supply 


43,581 . 
. 27,756 
. 26,000 
25,811 

. 742,200 


Sheep yielding best wool require a dry, warm, temperate 
climate and limestone soil. The best wool-producing sheep is 
‘Merino*. The great wool-producing areas are found in the 
thinly populated grass-lands. Austraha is the biggest wool 
producer and supplies more than one-fourth of the world's total 
wool production. The mam sheep-belt lies on the leeward side 
of the Eastern Highlands, stretching from the Murray basin 
northward to Central Queensland. New South Wales has more 
than half of Australia’s sheep. The east coast lands have 4“np 
climate and therefore sheep are few there. Other areas in 
Australia are Queensland (20 p.c.), Victoria (15 p.c.) and west 
Australia (10 p.c.). The important wool-collecting centres are 
Sydney, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, Ballaret and Brisbane. 

Next in degree of importance are the U. S. A., Argentina 
and New Zealand. These four countries supply more than 50 
uper cent, of the world’s total wool. In New Zealand the dry 
slopes and plains on the coastal sides of the South Islands 
supply large flocks of .sheep. 

Chief Wooi^Producing Countries in 1938 


Australia 
U. S. A. 
Argentina 
New Zealand 


IN MBIRIC TONS (000 OMimo) 
{One metric ton equals 19 67 ewi ) 
.. 515 
.. 210 


180 

145 


South Africa 
U. S. S. R. 
India 


.. 12S 
(?) 160 
.. 45 
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The world production ^of wool in 1948 was estimated at 
3,830 million lbs. The share of each continent in the produc- 
tion w^as as follows : North America 312‘5 million lbs, Asia 
332'5 million lbs, Africa 278 million lbs and South America 
786*8 million lbs. 

/ 

The present world consumption of wool has gone up by 10 
to 15 per cent above the pre-war years and therefore the scarcity 
of fine grade wool has become apparent. Research has been 
undertaken in New Zealand, Austral!^, South Africa and U.S.A. 
to study the medium and coarse wool fibre with a view • to 
increasing their usefulness. 

Camel gives hair from its mane and hump. Camel- wool is 
important in Iran, Arabia, Asia Minor,' North Africa and 
Central Ahia. Other important wool-producing animals are the 
Angora goat, the Tibetan goat, the Alpaca, the Llama and the 
camel. The Angora goat from South Africa supplies ‘mohair' 
wool. The Tibetan a native of Tibet, Kashmir and Southern 
China is important for its soft wool which is made into 
‘Kashmerc’ shawls Peru and Bolivia rear the Alpaca from 
which the wool ‘alpaca' is obtained. Alpaca is used for linings, 
braids and light cloth'^. Llama, a native of Peru, yields a w'ool 
equal in quality to Alpaca. 

The by-products of the animal industry are of great im- 
portance. These are bones, horn, hide, fat, hoof, etc. Bones 
are useful for making buttons, combs, toilet articles and the 
like. Leather is of great importance to men. Not only boots 
and shoes are made of it, but also bags, suit-cases, trunks, 
harnesses, chairs^ machine-belts, automobile sc^ts, cases for guns 
and sundry other things. > The demand for leather is increasing. 
The most valuable supply of leather materials comes from cattle,* 
horses, sheep and goats. Argentina, Uruguay, Central America, 
Russia, Canada and South Africa supply cattle-hides. Germany 
and the U. S. A. are the leaders in tanning industry (cattle- 
hide). ^lore than 70 per cent, of the U. S. A.*s leather pro- 
duction IS accounted for by cattle-hides. Goat-stins are 
important in India, China, Spain and Brazil. 

These animal products are mostly rafted in those areas 
where the meat packing industry is important. Purs are 
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obtained from fox, mmk^uirrel and ermine of the cool tempe- 
rate lands. 

I 

Animals are of great use for transportation apd draft. As 
beasts of burden elephants, horses and camels are doing great 
service to man, — ^without them human beings would hardly have 
progressed. In the desert areas camels are the beasts of burden 
and the only means of transport. 

Although with the development of mechanical transporta- 
tion the importance of draft animals has decreasd, there are 
still many countries where animals are the only transporting 
agents. In the extreme North or South, reindeer and dogs are 
not only the beasts of burden but also the only means of trans- 
I>ort. In India, which is essentially an agricultural country, 
cattle are employed in the fields. Even in Europe and America, 
where agriculture is practised on scientific methods, horses are 
aseful in cultivation. 


QUESTIONS 

♦ 

1 Describe the industries of (f) Sheep reanng and ti>) Dairy farm- 
ing as they are carried on in the countries of the British Empire 

—(I. P. S. 1932). 

2. What are the conditions of success in the production of com- 

merial wooP Illustrate your answer with reference to countries of 
the British Empire. — (I P S. 1931) 

3. Describe the distribution of sheep m North America, Australia, 

and New Zealand. Tnder what conditions does this animal thrive 
best? —(Cal. B Com 1929). 



CHAPTER VII 


FOREST AND LUMBER INDUSTRIES 

Nearly one-fourth of the land surface of the earth is covered 
with forests. Their distribution is essentially climatic. 


Contiiients 

of acres 
in million 

Percentage of 
forest to total 

Asia 

2096 

22 

South America 

2093 

44 

North America 

1-144* 

27 

Africa 

797 

11 

Europe 

774 

31 

Australia 

283 

15 


Forests have direct and indirect utilities. 

The indirect utilities are the following: — (0 Forests render 
the climate more equable and contribute to increase rainfall. 
{li) They increase the fertility of the soil (ni) They decrease 
the velocity of the air current. 

The direct utilities of forests relate chiefly to their pro- 
duce, such as timber and firewood, and the raw materials they 
afford for v^arious industries. Timber is used for making boxes, 
crating, house-building inaterials, furniture, masts and decks 
of ships, etc. The pulp produced from wood is the most im- 
portant raw material for the manufacture of paper. The other 
Ubes of timber are distillation, dye stuffs, fence posts, etc. 
Various other forest products are rubber^ gutta-percha, quinine, 
tar, turpentine, resin, cork, etc. Another important use of 
forests is that they provide scope for the grazing of cattle. 

Forests are a source of revenue to the State. They also 
afford to the villagers who live near-by a ready supply of mate- 
rials for house-building, fuel, and minor forest products which 
add to the comforts of their lives. 

There arc three main classs of forests : (i) Coniferous soft 
wood, (ii) Temperate Hard wood or Deciduous, (Hi) Tropical 
hard w^oods or Evergreen. , 
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Coniferous soft wood consists of pine, firs, spruces, larches,, 
cypresses and junipers. One-half of all the world’s wood is 
to-day cut from the coniferous forests which are^most wide- 
spread in cold, snowy regions like Siberia and Canada. The 
slopes of the Himalayas at an altitude of 5000 to 7000 ft. around 
Kashmir, certain remote mountains in the Western China near 
the Tibetan border, the Andean slopes of Southern Chile and 
New Zealand have many coniferous trees. The pine is the 
most important soft wood and is the chief timber for commercial 
purposes. It is used for the masts and decks of ships, for the 
manufacture of materials for houses, for the making of packing 
cases and boxes and in the manufacture of matches. It is 
obtained mostly from the forests of Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden ; it is also cut in the cast of the V. S. A., in Tasmania 
and in New Zealand. 

The temperate haid wood or Deciduous wood like oak^ 
birch, beech, 'inaple, ash, walnut and elm are mostly used in 
the manufacture of furniture. In the world as a whole, the 
temperate hard ivood furnishes 40 per cent, of the total cut^ 
and is found best in the Alps, the Pyrenees, Central Russia, the 
middle region of Siberia, Japan, the Appalachian region in the 
U. S. A., Patagonia and Southern Chile. 

Tropical hard wood or evergreen foicsis include teak 
mahogany, ebony, rose wood and dye wood. The three great 
legions are the forests of the Amazon, known as Selvas in South 
America, the forests of the Congo basin and the Upper Guinea 
Coast-lands of Africa, and the forests of the Hast Indies. The 
tropical forests contain cabinet timber and dye woods. The 
chief varieties used for making the best furniture are mahogany, 
ebony and rose wood which are mainly found in Central 
America and West Indies. The best quality mahogany is found 
in Haiti, and the inferior types come from Cuba, Jamaica and 
Mexico. 

Europe : Nearly one-third of Europe is forest-covered. 
The continent produces 10 per cent, of the world’s total supply 
of forests. Scandinavia, Finland, the Baltic States and Northern 
Russia are covered with coniferous forests. The lumbering and 
timber industries in these countries have developed to a great 
extent because rivers provide easy transport and cheap mechani- 
cal power. * 
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Sweden is the most important timber-producing country in 
Europe. Window frames, paper, matches, wood pulp and ply- 
wood form nearly 40 per cent, of Swedish exports. In Norway 
the forests cover nearly one-fourth of the total area. The 
forest products constitute about one-third of the total exports. 
Norway does not supply much wood to other countries but 
uses it as the basis of manufacturing industries, such as the 
manufacture of pulp, newsprint, cellulose, cardboard, matches 
and paper. As the coast of Norway is ice-free throughout the 
year, shipping is least inconvenient. 

Russia contains more than one-third of the total forest-land 
of the wotld. There are vast resources of pine, fir, larch and 
spruce which are used for timber, paper making and the manu- 
facture of cellulose. The magnitude of the industry can be 
judged from the fact that while Soviet Russia produced 112 
millions of metric tons of timber in 1935, Canada, the second 
largest producer, raised only 48 millions of metric tons. 

North America : Nearly twenty per cent, of the world's 
forest areas are confined to North America. Canada is known 
as “the Empire's storehouse of soft wood supplies”. 'Her ont- 
puf of timber is greater than the combined production of the 
next five leading producer countries. British Columbia, 
Northern Prairie provinces, Ontario, Quebec and New Brims- 
wick have developed lumber industry. Tlie Canadian forest 
industries, in order to offset depletion of the forest lands, have 
adopted modern planning methods, and undertaken reforesta- 
tion schemes. There are two important belts of soft wood in 
the U. S. A. The first, in the east,inclodc.s New England, 
Appalachian Highlands, and the Atlantic coastal plain ; the 
other, on the west, is located in the Rocky mountains and the 
Pacific slopes. The forests of the IT. S.-A. cover nearly 30 per 
cent, of the total area. 

Asia : Asia possesses 28 per cent, of the world's forest. 
5tbena is covered with coniferous forests, but the difficulties 
of working them as a result of climate and inadequate means 
of communication arc responsible for the slow development of 
lumbering industry there. Japan, China and India are also 
liberally gifted with forests, 

India is fbry rich in forests, which cover more than one- 
fifth of the total area of the country. 
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Broadly speaking, there are four types of forests in India : 
(t) Deciduous forests, extending over large areas in the 
Sub-Himalayan tract and Peninsular India. 

(H) Evergreen forests, occurring in those areas where 
the rainfall is heavy. Such regions are the west 
coast of the Peninsula and the eastern Sub-Hima- 
layan tract. 

(»«) Hill forests, var3dng according to elevation and rain- 
fall. In the Eastern Himalayas and Assam the 
' forests are full of oak and magnolia, while in Assam 
and Burma pine trees grow abundantly at an 
elevation of 3,000 to 6,000 ft. 

(fv) I/ittoral forests i.e., forests on the sea coast, the 
most characteristic trees of which belong to the 
mangrove family. 

It will be seen that almost all the forests in India are 
located in the hills. * 

Pakistan has arid country forests, extending over Sind, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the West Punjab. The 
most impmtant tree is the babul. • * 

One alarming feature to be noticed in lumber industry of 
the world is that the consumption is greater than the growth 
m every country. '*At present the amount of timber cut 
annually in the world is on an average 30 per cent, greater 
than the growth of young trees.” In Europe and America, the 
conservation of forest is practised, that is to say, only mature 
trees are cut ; young and seed trees are allowed to grow. In 
Canada, the policy of the Government is to encourage the 
'“cultivation” of timber for the obvious fact that saw-mills and 
paper-mills cannot rely on “forest-trees”. 

Although the consumption exceeds the growth, it is assur- 
ing to note that there are great reserves in South America, 
Africa, South-Eastern Asia and the East Indies. In these areas, 
the forests grow rapidly because of the climatic conditions. But 
the poor transportation facilities in these areas have made the 
exploitation of the forest products somewhat slow and halting. 

. The I world production of wood has been definitely on the 
increase since the end of World war 11. In 1946, the world 
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production of wood was estimated at 1410 million cubic metrics 
of round wood, weighing about 1000 million metric tons. The 
^alue of this production was 7100 million dollars.* The im* 
portance of wood in world economy can be appreciated from 
the fact that this aggregate value is more than three times the 
value of the annual oUtpul: of coal. 

QUESTIONS 

I What are the principal forest regions of the tropical zone> 
Describe their commercial importance. 

2. Defcnbe the forest resources of India and show how far they 
have been commercially exploited. 

3. What are the sources of British timber H Describe the timber- 
producing areas m the British Empire 

4. Desenbe the forest regions of the temperate zone Discuss in 
this connection the importance of forest-products of Scandinavia and 
the Baltic States. 

5 (Jn a sketch map of India, show* the regions with important 
timber resources. How are these utilised at present? Discuss the pros- 
pects of increasing exports of Indian timber to the world’s markets. 

—(Cal. B. Com. 1940). 


*Year book of Foiest products statistics by V. N Food cmd Agri- 
cultural Organisation. 
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TRANSPORT 

Commerce is defined as the sum-total of those activities 
which are engaged in the removal of hindrances connected with 
persons, places and time in the exchange of commodities. The 
hindxhnces connected with pcrsoub and time are removed by 
traders, while those connected with places are removed by means 
of transport. 

The transportation system was at first very simple. Man 
and animal were the only means of transport. At present, man 
calls to his service water, wind, steam and electricity for 
carrying goods not only in the local areas but also over long 
distances. A journey which required months a hundred years 
ago can be completed to-day in a few days. The continuous 
development of air-servicc has further shortened the distance 
between different places. Indeed, rve may say that the world 
has become smaller than what it was fifty years ago 

Generally speaking, transport jneans movement of goods 
from one place to another. Transportation is an important 
factor in production and distribution, and as such it may be 
considered as the life-blood of commerce. The growth of 
domestic and foreign trade is dependent on it There is no 
civilised country w^hich is not dependent on other regions for 
food or raw materials. All the countries of Western Europe 
look to the Americas and Asia for supplies of food and raw 
materials. Canada and Argentina would not have raised wheat 
had there been no provision for rapid and cheap conveyance by 
land and water, for these two countries cultivate wheat mainly 
for European markets. 

Commodities are manufactured on a large scale, because 
the problem of distance has been largely solved. Transporta- 
tion has made possible the colonisation of many new lands. 
The Americas, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand have 
been colonised by the European peoples. 
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Kinds op Transportation Systems 



Land 


Water 

Air 

1. 

Man 

1. 

Rivers 

(a) Aircrafts heavier 

2. 

Animal 

2. 

Canals 

than air 

3. 

Roads 

' 3. 

Lakes 

(b) Aircrafts lighter 

4. 

Railways 

4. 

Oceans 

than air 


The modes of transport are diffeirent in diflEerent countries, 
because of relief and climate. In a few countries all the systems 
are present, while in others only two or three types are 
employed. In the Tundra Region dogf and reindeer are 
employed for drawing whcelless vehicles on snow, while camels 
are the only source of transport in the deserts. 

In many countties man htmself is the only model of iians- 
pott. In Central Africa, China and Japan beasts of burden are 
few and men arc employed to carry loads for short distances. 
The relief and olimatc of Africa from the Sudan to the Zambesi 
arc such that it is very difficult to construct roads and railways. 
Negro porters carry ivory, rubber, palm-nuts and other products 
of the Savannahs. Even in areas where beasts of burden are 
available, it may not be possible for men to use them. The 
slopes of the mountains may be too steep for animals, as in 
some parts of China, Tibet and Chile, or harmful insects may 
prevent the use of transport animals as in Central Africa, the 
Middle Amazon basin, etc. In such regions heavy loads are 
moved by coolies. It should be noted that employment of 
human labour for carrying loads for long or short distances is 
found only in the background countries. This mode of trans- 
port is so expensive that the cost of carrying goods to a distance 
of 150 miles is three times the freight usually charged for a 
voyage of 8000 miles. 

Man employs many animals in his service and also employs 
them as his beasts of buiden. The horse is the common trans- 
porting animal in the temperate lands. In the hot deserts of the 
Old World, camels carry heavy loads and can travel mpre than 
thirty miles a day. Elephants are employed in India and Burma 
and parts of Africa to .carry loads and they render valuable 
service in the teak 'forest of tropied Asia. The Yak is the beast 
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of burden in the mountainous regions of Northern India and 
Tibet, and the mule is serviceable in the mountain areas near 
the Mediterranean Sea and Mexico. In the north-west of 
Canada and in Siberia, sledges are drawn by hardy dogs over 
the frozen snow. The reindeer has been introduced in Alaska 
and parts of Canada. 

The most economical way of using the beasts of burden 
is with Avheeled carts which, of course, require some sort of 
road. A nation’s natural resources can best be developed under 
a s3Fstem of good roads. Poor roads permit limited intercourse 
and hinder exchange, and as such keep a country backward. 

Roads are a great feature of transport in every commercial 
country. They are always very useful in the collection and 
distribution of goods. Wheeled vehicles which use roads may 
be drawn by animals or mechanical poiver. Motor vehicles are 
swift and sure, and have been introduced in every civilised 
country. When the roads are levelled and macadamised, motor 
vehicles can be employed with full advantage. Transport 
operations are now performed by automobiles in the deserts of 
Sahara and Arabia. 

• 

Advantages of Road Transport 

1. Road transport yields service more easily than the rail- 
ways or the waterways, because on the roads no transhipment 
IS necessary. 

2. The rural areas can best be served by road transport 
because railways cannot give efficient service to these areas 
as the traffic is small. Big cities like Calcutta, Bombay, etc., 
generally collect the produce of the adjoining rural areas by 
road transport. 

Countries Motor-road-mileage (I km Number of motor vehicles 
equals of a mile) (in millions) 


U. S. A. .. 

3,000,000 

miles 

30- 1 

France 

650,000 

km. 

2-2 

Great Britain 

177,000 

miles 

2-6 

Germany .. 

274,000 

km. 

1*9 

Canada 

394,300 

miles 

1*4 


U. S. A. possesses nearly one-third of the total road 
mileage of the world. There are more than 3,000,000 miles of 
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foa.ds in tlte country out of a world-total of 9,225,000 miles# 
Motor traiBic in the U. S. A. is the heaviest in the world. It 
has more than 7S per cent, of the motor vehicles of the world 
(one vehicle for every four i)ersons). 

Road conditions are ^ot favourable to the development of 
motor transport in Canada. It has a little above 300,000 miles 
of roads of which pearly 40 per cent, are earth-roads. These 
earth-roads are closed to tra£5c during the long winter. The 
province of Ontario has the largest road mileage and possesses 
nearly 50 per cent, of Canada's motor vehicles. 

India has • a little over 300,000 miles of roads of which 
only 75,000 miles are motorablc. Considering the size and the 
population of the country, the road mileage is very poor indeed. 
Good road communication is essential in a country like India 
A^'hich is predominantly agricultural. It is now felt that to help 
the country to continue the development of its potential wealth, 
roads must be opened and improved. 

The other two modes of land transport are tramways and 
railways. Trams are run by electricity and are used in and 
near big cities. For long distance tram cars are not suitable, 
and hence railways are universally used. Speed and capacity 
for carrying heavy goods account for the great development of 
railways throughout the world. 

Railway is the m^ost important means oj inland transport. 
It has opened up new countries for settlement, which otherwise 
would have remained .sparsely i>opulated. Canada and Siberia 
are countries where railw^ays have opened up new lands. 

« The construction of railways is influenced by physical 
factors like climate and topograidiy. Climate has a considerable 
influence on raihvays.. Snow may block passes and impede 
railways, and heavy rainfall may undermine embankments. In 
the Arctic Zone it is almost impossible to construct railways 
as the land is alw*a 3 rs covered with ice and suow^ The heavy 
rainfall of the equatorial region makes the soil unsuitable for 
the construction of railroads. 

The relief of a country directs the course of railways. 
^Mountain-barriers also exclude or deflect railways. It is eaey in 
. plains to construct railways,* but the difficulty in mountainous 
lands is sometimes insuperable. In order to cross the gteat 

10 ‘ 
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highlands, tmmels are sometimes used. Deep cuttings and long 
tunnels are avoided wherever possible, because of their high 
cost. 


IfgNGTH OF Railways in ths Principal Countriss 


U. S. A. (1942) 

242,744 British Isles (1937) .. 

22,915 

U. S. S. R. (1940) .. 

60,000 Japan (1937) 

15,254 

Germany (1939) 

Canada (1941) 

42,299 Poland (1937) 

Union of S. Africa 

12,700 

India (1940)* 

Australia (1942) 

, , IZ •• • •• 

13,244 

Argentina (1943) 

26,249 (1938) .. 

14,550 

France (1938) 

26,427 Chile 

5,200 

Brazil (1943) 

24,000 

3,189 


Rail Vs. Mechanical Road Transport 

Roads are very important even in this age of railways, 
for they are the feeders of railroads. Great Britain, Germany, 
France and the U. S. A. have excellent roads. At present motor 
vehicles are competing with rails iu many countries. For rapid 
and short distance service, motor vehicles are very convenient. 
In the case of railways, much delay is caused by terminal 
services, shunting operations and collection and delivery of 
goods. But over long distances railways offer rapid, economical 
and reliable service, especially in the case of bulky and heavy 
goods. Road transport is more flexible than railway transport, 
because motor vehicles, not being dependent on railway lines, 
can go wherever there are roads. Rural areas can be best served 
by roads ; railway-operations are generally unprofitable in these 
areas as the volume of traific is not large. 

Sons Important Trans-Continental Railways 

1. The Trans-Siberian Railway. 

2. The Trans-Ca.spian Railway. 

3. The Cape-Gairo Route. 

4. The Canadian Pacific Railway. 

5. The Chile-Argentine Railway. 

* Paldstaa has 1,600 miles of railway lines. 
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The Trans^iberian Railway connects Russia with the Far 
Hast. It runs from Moscow to Vladivostok on tiie Pacific, the 
distance being 5,400 miles. The settlement of Central and 
Eastern Siberia is largely due to this railway system.* It has 
additional value as an alternative route between Europe ntid 
Asia on the Pacific for passengers and mails. The line was 
constructed by the Czarist ^Government for the purpose of 
facilitating the work of admmistration, in Asiatic Russia. It is 
a single track system. From Moscow the line goes to Omsk 
after crossing the Urals and traversing the agricultural lands 
of Northern-Steppe provinces where wheat-fields are prominent. 
Prmn Omsk the line goes directly eastward, crosses the Obi and 



Fig. No. 36 The Trans-Siberira Railway. Note that Moscow is 
connected with Leningrad. From Omsk a branch line has gone as 
far as Tashkent. 

the Yenisei and soon reaches Irkutsk and lake Baikal. The 
distance between Lake Baikal and Moscow is 3,420 miles. The 
line then goes from Lake Baikal to the Amur valley and passes 
through Manchuria and finally reaches Vladivostok. In 
Manchuria, a southern branch has been opened at Harbin which 

* This railway is regarded in the Soviet Union more as a political 
or strategic link than as a Unde route. 
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connects Port Arthur via Mukden. Mukden is linked up with 
Peiping by rail. 

The 'l^ans-Caspian Railway connects Central Asia with 
Kuropean Russia. It is also a part of a possible railway route 
between Europe and India. The line runs from Krasnovod^, 
on the Caspian Sea, to the heart of the cotton-growing region 
of Turkestan, throwing off a br^ch of the Afghan frontier 
from Merv to Kushk. Krasnovodsk is connected with Moscow 
via Tashkent. 

The Canadian-Pacific Railway was built during the years 
1882 — 86. The length of the hue is 3,500 miles. This line 
connects the Atlantic coa.st of Canada with its Pacific coast. 
This line shortens the journey from 1/iverpool to China and 



FiC. No. 37. The Canadian Pacific Railway. Note how the Cana d i a n 
system is omnected with the U. 8. A. railways at Chicago. 
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Japan by 1,200 miles. The line runs from Halifax and St. 
Johns to Montreal. From Montreal it goes to Winnipeg, the 
great wheat centre of Canada. The line crosses the plains from 
Winnipeg via Regina and reaches Medicine Hat in the Rockies. 
Leaving Medicine Hat, it goes through Kicking-Horse-Pass, 
and ends in Vancouver. 

This railway system has played a very important part in 
the political and economic life of the Dominion. Geographical 
conditions like distance and climate placed considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of colonisation in Canada. Waterways rendered 
inestimable service no doubt, but they were closed to traffic 
during the winter months. The Canadian-Pacific Railway now 
liermits the scattered population of the Dominion to maintam 
constant intercourse. 

The Chile- Argentine Railway of South America connects 
Buenos-Aires with Valparaiso ; the distance is nearly 900 miles. 
This route was opened for traffic in 1910. As there is a change 
of gauge both at Mendoza on the Argentine side and at Los 
Andes on the Chilean, the route is useful only for the carriage 
of passengers and mails. Of the four trans-continental lines in 
South America none is mo^ im]x>rtant commercially than the 
Chile-Argentine line. The interchange of products between the 
eastern and western zones of the Continent is small. 

Cape-to-Cciro Route ; The distance from Cape to Cairo is 
9,000 miles, winch is traversed by rail, liver, lake and road. 
It was a scheme of Cecil Rhodes to connect the Cape with Cairo 
by an all-British railway system ; but the scheme could not 
be worked out. A railway line from Cape Town goes upto the 
border of Belgian Congo via Bulaways and Elizabethvillc. From 
Klizabethville, the capital of Kantanga, a river-cum-caravan 
route proceeds to Lake Victoria, from where a motor road runs 
to the Nile Gorge. From here steamers maintain regular service 
to Khartoum. From Kliartoum a railway line goes to Wadi 
Haifa, thence by liver-transport Shellal is approached. From 
Shcllal a train runs to Cairo. 

Water Transport 

Water transport may be inland and oceanic. Inland water* 
wa}rs include navigable rivers and canals, while under ocean 
transport come seas, oceans and sea canals. Water transport 
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is cheaper than land transport because waterways provide ready- 
made highways, and the right to navigate them is often free. 
But water transport is attended with a great disadvantage: it 
is slow and uncertain. 

Rivers are the most important highways of commerce. A 
river in order to be useful for navigation must be deep and 
free from ice. Swift currents and falls make a river dangerous 
for navigation. Rivers should have a constant flow of water. 
The importance of rivers increases when they flow towards ice- 
free oceans or seas through regions of rich products and dense 
population. The rivers flowing towards the Arctic Oceans or 
inland seas have limited and restricted traffic. 

River systems of Europe^ Asia, Africa^ Australia, North 
America and South America 

Europe has a large number of rivers suitable for navigation. 
Among the European countries Germany is exceptionally for- 
tunate in having large navigable rivers. What Germany lacks 



Fig. No. 38. The waterways of Germany Note how the rivers 
are flowing diagonally from south-east to north-west. 
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in coast-line, she makes up by her large navigable rivers. And 
probably in no other country are such big manufacturing and 
industrial towns to be found on river banks as in Germany* 
The Rhine, the largest river in Germany and the most important 
in Kurope, has perhaps the most voluminous traffic in the 
world. Sea-going steamers now land their goods at the river 
port of Cologne. It is navigable by steamer as far as Main, 
Mannheim and Strassburg. The other big rjvers of Germany 
are the Weser, Elbe and Oder. The Elbe is not only navi- 
gable within the German boundary buA it is also easily navigable 
from Prague to other parts of Czechoslovakia. There are 
important towns on the Elbe, such as Dresden, Magdeburg and 
Hamburg. The Oder is also navigable and flows through the 
rich mining and manufacturing regions of Silesia. Breslau and 
Frankfurt are the two important towns on the Oder. 

The rivers of Germany mostly flow diagonally from south- 
east to north-west. They are all connected with one another 
by canals. The Weser is connected with the Elbe at two points 
— Magdeburg and Hamburg. The Hansa Canal gives direct 
water comniunicatioii from the Ruhr Coal-fields to Hamburg. 
Ludwigs canal connects the Danube with the Maine, a tributary 
of the Rhine. 

France is not jai behind Germany in the extent and utility 
of inland u^atcr-ways. To secure the maximum benefit through 
inland communication by water as far as practicable, the most 
important rivers have been joined with one another. The rivers 
are navigable except in their upper courses. The Rhone, which 
is 500 miles long, is of little im^iortance, but the Saone is a 
first-class water-way. The Seine with the tributaries, the Yonne, 
Marine and Oise, rises in the hills of Burgundy and flows north- 
ward to the English Channel through the Paris region. The 
river is navigable and pro\ndes valuable traffic. The Loire, 
which flows to the Bay of Biscay, is navigable as a commercial 
Avatenvay. The Dordogne and Garonne are navigable and have 
important traffic. 

There are many large navigable rivers in Russia. These are 
the Dvina, Volga, Don, Dnieper and Dneister. They mostly flow 
either to the Arctic Ocean or to the inland seas like the Caspian, 
the Baltic oi the Black Sea. This is a serious defect because 
the north is ice-bound during winter and closed to navigation, 
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and the inland seas have no outlet. In spite of such defects 
the Russian rivers are very important for domestic and foreign 
trade. The Volga is the second important river in Europe. It 
binds the trade of the south with that of the north in Russia. 
But as it flows to the Caspian Sea — a land-locked sea, its navi* 
gation is important only between local centres along its course. 

Australia is deficient in waterways. Her river-system con- 
sists of small streams flowing from the highlands to the coast. 
Her eastern rivers are navigable for short distances during the 
wet seasons only. The two most important rivers are the 
Murray -and the Darling. The Murray rises in the Australian 
Alps and is fed by the melting .snow as well as by the copious 
rains of that part. The Murray and its tributaries are very 
important for irrigation, which consists in damming up the 
rivers at convenient places and holding back the waters for use 
in channels which lead to the fields. 

In the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Canada has the 
most magnificent inland waterways in the world. In addition 
to this wonderful system, there are many large lakes and 
thousands of miles of navigable rivers. There are three chief 
hindrances to navigation on the St Lawrence and the Lake 
system: (1) frequent fogs near the* mouth, (2) ice in winter, 
(3) rapids and falls. Searchlights and horns are used to avoid 
accidents arising out of fogs. During winter ice-breakers keep 
the river fit for navigation. The obstruebon caused by rapids 
and falls has been successfully removed by dcej>ening the river 
and constructing canals. The more important of the other 
navigable waterwa 3 ’^s of Canada are the Red river, Albany, 
Saskatchewan, Mackenzie and Yukon. The less important rivers 
are the Fraser, Skeena and Columbia. With the exception of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, the traffic on the rivers 
of Canada is rather of a local character. 

U. S. A, IS well Jurnished with a network of waterways 
covering nearly 20fl00 miles. The two most important rivers 
are the Missouri and the Mississippi. The Mississippi is navi- 
gable for 2,000 miles from its mouth to the port of St. Paul. 
The Upper Mississippi carries an immense volume of traffic 
throughout the year, but the Lower Mississippi is scarcely used. 
The great defect of the river is that it suffers from heavy 
floods. The Ohio, a tributary of the Mississiiipi, is navigable 
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up to Pennsylvania and carries much coal traffic. The Missouri, 
which joins the Mississippi at St. Louis, can be navigated almost 
to the foot of the Rockies. It is also subject to great floods. 
The proximity of the sources of the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence has made it possible to connect them by means of 
canals. 

The rivers of South America are very important for 
commerce. Almost all the important rivers flow to the eastern 
coast. The rivers flowing to the west coast are of little use 
for navigation. The Amazon is the longest river of the Conti- 
nent which provides with its tributaries 50,000 miles of safe 
navigation in the wet season and some 20,000 miles in the dry 
season. The tributaries of the Amazon are also navigable. ITp 
till now the Amazon system is of relatively little use, because 
the region through which the river flows is densely forested, 
sacantily populated, undeveloped and largely unexplored. The 
Orinoco which flows through Venezuela is a long watcrivay. 
But the most useful in South America is the Parana system 
which penetrates^ the heart of Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and South Brazil In the southern side of South America the 
river Rio Negro drains the ^sheep-rearing land of Patagonia. 

Rivers are the main highways of commerce in Africa. The 
Nile is the most im[)ortant river m north-east Africa, but its 
great defect is the succession of cataracts. In its upper course 
the Nile has rapids and falls ; in its middle course there are 
cataracts. It is navigable in the delta and in its lower course. 
The rivers of South Africa are of little use for traffic. The 
Zambesi is navigable for 250 miles, while the Limpopo can 
be navigated only for a short distance. The Orange is not 
navigable. In tropical Africa, the Congo provides a magnificent 
system of waterways. It rises in the highlands between the 
lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. But at several places navigation 
is interrupted by rapids and falls. The Ul^angi, the chief 
tributary of the Congo, can be navigated almost to its head. 
Ill West Africa the Niger is easily navigable for 500 miles and 
in the wet season navigation is continued farther. The 
Gambia is navigable for 200 miles from its mouth. In Africa 
rivers will continue to be very useful for commerce for some- 
time more. It is quite likely that in future the great lakes of 
the Continent w’ill provide valuable waterways. 
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The most important river systems of Asia are confined to 
India and China. Norihern India is especially endowed with 
three large navigable rivers which provide more than 20,000 
miles of waterways. These rivers are the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra and the Jumna. The Ganges can be navigated by steamers 
as far as Kanpur. This river flows through the most densely 
populated and fertile plain of India and naturally commands 
much traffic. Before the development of railways, the Ganges 
was of considerable importance for the movement of goods and 
persons. The development of railways has greatly reduced the 
importance of steam navigation, specially in the Upper Ganges. 
The Uower Ganges is, even now, very important, and there is 
traffic all the year round. The Indus in Pakistan is navigable 
by steamer up to !Dera Ismail Khan in the North-Western 
Frontier Province, 800 miles inland. The river mostly handles 
wheat, cotton and wool. The Chenub and the Sutlej, two tribu- 
taries of the Indus, are also navigable by small steamers. The 
frequent shifting of its bed and the formation of sand-bar have 
caused steam navigation in the Indus to be neglected. The 
Brahmaputra flows through Assam and Bast Pakistan, and is 
navigable as far as Dibrugarh. Its tributary, the Surma, has 
made steam navigation possible in Sylhet and Cachar. 

The rivers of Southern India are usually shallow and so 
do not lend, themselves to navigation. Navigation is further 
impeded by the rocky beds and floods of the rivers. Moreover 
they flow in torrents during the monsoon, but become almost 
puddles in deep gorges or rocky beds or a vast expanse of 
sand in summer. The Mahanadi, the Krishna and the Goda- 
vari can be navigated in the upper courses, but traffic on them 
is not considerable. 

Burma is very fortunate in having a large number of navi- 
gable rivers. The Irrawady, the most important and the largest, 
is navigable by steamers for more than 500 miles from its mouth 
and country boats can proceed farther. 

Rivers are the principal highways in China. Three great 
rivers, the Hwang-ho, the Yang-tse-kiang and the Sikiang, 
cross the country from w^est to east. The Yang-tse-kiang, the 
most important of them, rises in Tibet, and with its tributaries 
drains the heart of China. It is navigable by steamers for more 
than 1,000 miles from the mouth. Sea-gomg vessels can use 
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the put of Hankow, 680 miles high, for loading tea and other 
products for Eurc^ and America. The river in its upper 
course flows by the province of Szechwan, one of the richest 
areas of China in silk, opium, cotton and minerals. Conse- 
quently, the river traffic on this part of the Yang-tse-tdang is 
very bri^. The Hwang-ho also rises in Tibet. It is of little 
use for navigation as it is swift and shallow. Its name (which 
means ‘Yellow’) is due to the colour imparted to it by the 
yellow loess soil over which it flow^. The river sometimes 
causes so much damage by floods that it is called ‘China’s 
sorrow’. The Sikiang rises in the highlands of Yunan and has 
a fairly direct course eastward to its moutli. It is navigable for 
the greater part of its course. The Pei-ho is important for 
communication and can be navigated up to Tientsin. 

Ocean Transport 

Modern international trade is mostly sea-borne. Ocean 
highways link different countries together and develop foreign 
commerce. Ocean transport is cheaper than land transport 
because the long highways on the seas are always ready for 
use. The countries surrounded or touched by oceans are more 
favourably placed than those devoid of sea board. 

In number and total tonnage of shipping Great Britain is 
the leader. The following figures give the relative positions of 
the different countries in respect of number and toimage of 
shipping in the period immediately preceding the second 
World War. 


Mbrcantilb Shipping op the Woiuld 


Countries. 
Great Britain .. 
British Dominions 
France 
Germany 
Japan .. 

Norway 
U. S. A. 

World Total 


(000 omitted) 


1934 


No. 

Tons. 

7,469 

17,734 

2,498 

3,106 

1,567 

3,298 

2,043 

3,690 

1,949 

4,072 

1,908 

3,981 

3,045 

10,354 

30,997 

65,576 


1938 


No. 

Tons, 

6,722 

17,900 

2,255 

3,100 

1,231 

2,900 

2,459 

4,500 

2,337 

5,600 

1,987 

4,800 

3,000 

11,400 

29,763 

68,400 
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During the World War II, the aggregate tonnage of ship- 
ping destroyed was so enormous that the w*ork of reconstruction 
and replacement is being carried still. On the long-distance 
routes, there is still much leeway to be made up before condi- 
tion becomes normal. 

Ocean steamers may be classified into two classes : [a) liners 
and (b) tramps. The essence of a liner system is the main- 
tenance of regular routes and ports of call, sailing on advertised 
dates. A liner may be of a passenger liner service or of a cargo 
service. A passenger liner service is used primarily for the 
carriage of passengers and mails, and is, therefore, designed 
both for luxury and speed. A cargo liner, which carries large 
quantities of merchandise, usually operates on routes where 
speed is not the main requirement. 

Tramp steamers have no regular routes or time of sailing 
and go wherever cargo is to be had. 

Although steamers may cross the oceans in every direc- 
tion, there are certain definite sea routes which are followed 
because of their freedom from navigational hazards. 

The Principal Ocean Routes of the Wori^d 

I. The No^th Atlantic Route has the greatest traffic of all 
ocean routes. Nearly one-fourth of the tonnage of the world’s 
merchant vessels serves this route. This route connects the 
ports of Western Europe with those on the east coast of North 
America. Ports of dejiarture arc Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Southampton, London, Rotterdam, Bremen, Bordeaux 
and Lisbon. Ports of call are Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, St. 
John, Boston, New York, Baltimore, Charleston, Galveston and 
New Orleans. The chief steamship services are the Cunard 
Steamship Co, and the White Star Line. 

The exports of Canada and the U. S. A. to Europe are 
timber, live cattle, fresh meat, dairy product, leather and hides, 
fruit, fish, wheat, raw cotton, maize, tobacco, oil, iron and 
steel, asbestos, etc. 

II. The Panama Route connects the Pacific with the 
Atlantic. The important ports of call along this route are 
Colon, San Diego, Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Callao and 
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Auckland in New Zealand. The chief steamship services are 
the New Zealand Shipping Co. and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co- * 



Fig. No. 38. The Atlantic Roatcs— one to North America and the 
other to South America 


The Panama Canal has not onlj’ opened several new routes, 
it has also altered certain old ones. Before the constiuction 
of the Canal the only sea route between the eastern and the 
western sea boards of the Americas was by Cape Horn. The 
trade relations between the Far East and the eastern coast of 
the Americas were then maintained by the Siifez Canal. 

The Panama Canal serves mainly the eastern coast of the 
U. S. A. in its trade with Australia, i*^ew Zealand, Japan, 
China, and the western parts of South America and North 
America. 

III. The Suez Canal Route is second to the North Atlantic 
in respect of volume of traffic. Jt commands the markets of 
Eastern Africa, Persia, Arabia, India, the Far East, Australia 
and New Zealand- In fact, this route passes through the heart 
of the world and touches more lands and serves more people 
than any other route. Through its many ports of call, it 
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Fxc. NO. 39. The Suez and the Cape routes. Note that Australia 
may be approached from Europe by both the routes. 


OCEAN 

TRADE ROUTES 
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readies about three-quarters of the total population of the globe. 
After crossing the Red Sea, the route follows two directions— 
one along the eastern coast of Africa to Durban ; another to 
the further east — ^to India, Australia, etc. Ports of departure 
are London, Liverpool, Southampton, Hamburg, Rotterdam 
Lisbon, Marseilles, Genoa and Naples. The ports of call are 
Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Penang, Singaixirc, Manila, 
Hongkong, Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Mozambique and Durban. 

The Suez Canal Company charges a very high canal tax, 
fcH: which it is not possible for every steamer to avail of the 
Suez route. Steamers carrying cheap cargo for Austraha and 
New Zealand generally pass through the Cape route. It is 
interesting to note that nearly half the expj>rts of Australia for 
Western Europe goes by the Cape route. Sometimes passengers 
from Europe — ^mostly colonists — ^u'ho are bound for Australia 
and New Zealand prefer the Cape route because of low shipping 
rates. 

This route is served by the Peninsular and Oriental S. N. 
Co., Ltd., the British India Line, the Australia Commonwealth 
Line and the Japan Mail Steamship Co. Ltd. The India-owned 
Scindhia-lme is also now operatmg between India and Great 
Britain. 

Along this great highway the East sends its raw materials 
and food-products to the western markets and receives in return 
manufactured articles. The products of China and Japan are 
rice, tea, sugar and .silk ; those of India coffee, tea, nee, wheat, 
indigo, spices, raw cotton, teak, hemp, silk, skins, leather and 
oil-seeds. From Australia fresh meat, timber, wheat, flour, 
fruit, hemp, wool, butter, wine and kauri gum are sent. 
Pakistan sends jute, tea, hides and skins. 

IV. The Cape Route connects Western Europe with the 
western and southern parts of Africa. The route also serVes 
Australia and the New Zealand. Many European colonists 
going to Australia and New Zealand from Europe avail them- 
sdves of this route, for it is cheaper than the Suez route. As 
the western sea board of Africa is economically very badrward, 
the volume of traffic to and from this part is very small. 
Moreover, the sea is shallow for nearly five to seven miles 
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from the coast. The chief ports on the European coasts are 
London, Liverpool, Cardiff, Southampton, Swansea, Libson 
and Ascension. The ports of call are Port Elizabeth, East 
London, and Cape Town in South Africa and Adelaide^ 
Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane in Australia. 

The important steamship services arc the Union Castle 
Line, Australian Commonwealth Line and P. & O. Line. 

The exports of tropical and South Africa are palm oil, 
ivory, gum, rubber, cabinet wood, hides and ostrich feathers. 

V. The West Indies and South Atlantic Route leads to 
West Indies, Brazil and Argentina. The chief ports of call 
are Kingston (Jamaica), Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico, Pernam- 
buco, Bahia, Rio-de-Janerio, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and Rosario. The exports are sugar, bananas, raw cotton, 
mahogany, tobacco, silver, rubber, coffee, rose-wood, diamonds, 
grain, wool and meat. 

The chief services arc the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., the Lamport and Holt Line, 
Elders & Fyffes, and the Imperial Direct West Indian Mail 
Service Co., Ltd. 

This route maintains trade connections between Eurojie on 
the one hand and West Indies, Carribean Sea board, Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina on the other. 

VI. The Pacific Route . — ^Thc Panama Canal ‘has made the 
Pacific Ocean prominent as a highway of commerce. This 
route, which is of groiving iinijortancc, connects the Pacific 
coast of America with Asia. It also connects Australia and 
New Zealand with America. The great dcveloiniicnt of indus- 
tries in Ja]jan and China has further increased the importance 
of the Pacific route. The exports of the Far East to America 
by this route are tea, silk goods, sugar, tobacco, rice, hemp, 
and carpet, while the imports from the U. S, A. consist of 
cotton, wool, oil, metal goods, machinery and railway plants. 
The chief steamship services are the Peninsular and Oriental 
Line and the Japan Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 

A survey for a sea level canal to link the Atlantic and 
the Pacific oceans, 200 miles south-east of the Panafna canal 
has already begun. 
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CANAI.S AND SHIP CANALS 


Canals are artificially constructed water-channels used 
mainly for navigation. Canals are mainly dug (a) to shorten 


long voyages by connect- 
ing seas, gulfs or oceans, 
(h) to make inland centre 
ports, (c) to avoid falls 
and rapids of rivers, and 
{d) to enable a country to 
handle its own traffic 
within its own borders 
when its rivers flow 
through foreign lands. 
Ship canals arc of large 
dimensions and can ad- 
mit vessels of great size. 
As they are usually cut 
across isthmuses, they 
greallj' reduce the dis- 
tance by sea between 
certain countries. They 
also place great inland 
towns in direct communi- 
cation w'ith the sea. 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 
The idea of cutting a 
canal betw’ecn the Red 
Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean occurred to some 
Frenchmen as early as 
1846, as they found the 
crow-fly distance between 
these two seas to be only 
seventy-five miles. The 
excavation was started in 



1859 under De Lesseps, 
a French Engineer, who 
took full ten years to con- 
struct the canal. It was 


Fig. No. 40. Tlie Suez Canal^ The 
canal is free and open, in time of 
war as in time of iieace, to every 
vessels of commerce or of war, 
without distinction of flag. 


11 
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opened in November, 1869. It is 103 miles long with a minimum 
width of 150 feet and a depth of 33 feet. The canal is at sea 
level throughout. The Suez canal is not owned by any Govern- 
m^t but by a company, the majority of whose shares arc in 
the hands of the tJ.K. 

Before the opening of the canal, steamers plying between 
Europe and Asia had to pass round the whole African conti- 
nent. The canal opened up a new shorter route and affected 
rapid expansion of trade bcti\'cen these two continents, reducing 
the distance by 5,000 miles. It must be admitted that the 
importance of the Cajte ports declined considerably after the 
opening of the Suez. 


Reiative Advantages of the Suez Canai. to 
Europe, Asia and Austraija 


From Eiverpool to 
via Caiie 
via Suez 
Distance saved 


Bombay Batavia 

10,730 11,205 

6,189 8,516 

4,541 2,689 


Hongkong Sydney 

13,195 12,626 

9,785 12,235 

3,410 391 


Before the construction of the Panama Canal, the usual 
trade route between the eastern coast of North America and 
the Far East was through the Suez The Suez Canal saved a 
great deal of distance by diverting the traffic from the Cape of 
Good Hope route to itself and thus benefited North America 
greatly. 


Relative Advantages of the Suez Canal between the 
Eastern Coast of North America and the Far Ka.st 


From New York to 
via Cape 
via Suez 
Distance saved 


Bombay Batavia Hongkong 

11,511 11,986 13,966 

8,102 10,426 11,676 

3,409 1,557 2,293 


The canal is of utmost importance to the British Empire, 
for it connects the United Kingdom with her Eastern colonies 
and dependencies. In order to keep the passage safe through 
the Mediterranean Sea the British fleet guards the entrance at 
Gibraltar and the exit at the Suez. 
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The Suez Canal has provided nof only the fastest but also 
the most economical line of transit between Europe and the 
East. About 6»000 vessels pass through the canal, and nearly 
two-thirds ol the net tonnage is British. Italy, Germany, 
Holland, France and Japan are next in importance. 

The Suez route passes through the heart of the Old World 
and touches more lands and serves more people than any other 
route. Fuel is available at the two ends of the route— oil in 
Burma and East Indies, and coal in Western Europe. 

The Suez Canal has got a new traffic rival since the opening 
of the Panama Canal. A shorter route is now provided by this 
canal to the U. S. A. to maintain trade relations with Japan, 
Hongkong and the Philippines. The Panaipia Canal also shares 
with the Suez Canal a small portion of the traffic of Europe 
bound for New Zealand, Australia and Japan. 

There are certain drawbacks of the Suez Canal. It is 
narrow and shallow, and therefore large types of modern vessels 
cannot pass through it. This defect is being gradually remedied 
by widening and deepening the canal. It is now possible for 
ships over 40,000 tons to pass through the canal. The canal 
has the maximum cai^acitytof handling only 24 ships per day. 

Another defect lies in the transit time. Formerly, it took 
nearly 30 hours to reach one end of the canal from the other.* 
Now the transit time is much shorter — ^it is slightly over 12 
hours. Enlargciiients at some places and numerous improve- 
ments have been made. Search-lights and lighthouses guard 
the course. 

The most serious drawback, however, is the high canal 
dues levied on shijis which pass through the ganal. When speed 
is not essential, many cargo-lincrs follow the Cape of Good 
Hope route to avoid the high dues. Recently the canal dues 
have been reduced. 

According to an International Convention (1886), which 
is a recognised part of International Laiv, the Suez Canal is 
free and open, in time of war as in time of peace to every 
vessel of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag. 

THE PANAMA CANAL. The completion of the Suez 
Canal gave a great impetus to the proposal for a canal to 

* One vessel is tied up to the bank while the other passes through. 
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connect the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans across the Central 
American Isthmus. At first two rival routes were proposed— 
through Panama Isthmus or through Nicaragua. Panama 
offered great advantages in respect of length and situation. But 
the work could not be undertaken before 1907 because of 
political disturbances in the State of Panama. The region 
through which the Panama Canal has been constructed is hilly 
and is composed of hard rocks. The difficulties were removed 
by cutting the rocks and constructing a series of locks. 

The Panama Canal was opened on 15th August, 1914. The 
canal is owned by the Government of the U. S. A. The length 
of the canal from shore to shore in 40i miles, and from deep 



water on the Atlantic side to 
deep water on the Pacific side, 
50 miles. It has a minimum 
depth of 41 feet. The passage 
through the canal takes seven 
to eight hours. The canal can 
handle 48 ships per day. 

The canal has given rise to 
many new routes and to certain 
alteration in the old ones. For- 
merly the only sea ^outc 
between the , eastern and the 
western coasts of the Americas 
was by Cape Horn. The canal 


It is miles from shore to 

shore. 


has brought the Pacific coast of 
America in close touch with the 


Atlantic coast of the same Continent. The canal is a political 
and strategic link that enables the U.S.A. Navy to function 
on either side of the country at will, should the occasion arise. 


The Panama Canal and its Effect on Commerce 

(t) The distance between the Pacific coast of South America 
and the Atlantic coast of North America has been greatly 
reduced. 

New York to Valparaiso 

via Magellan .. 8,400 

via Panama .. 4,600 
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As a result of the opening of the canal, the volume of trade 
between these two areas has increased considerably. 

(ii) 'Australia and New Zealand arc nearer to the U.S.A. 
by this route. 

New York to Wellington (New Zealand) Sydney (Australia) 

via Panama .. 8,500 via Panama .. 9,700 

via Magellan .. 11,300 via Suez .. 13,400 

{ill) It has opened up a new route for Europe for going 
to Australia and New Zealand. Thefe is practically no saving 
in distance m using one route in preference to the other, but 
steamers usually follow the Suez route. 

Liverpool to Sydney Wellington 

via Panama .. 12,400 via Panama .. 11,100 

via Suez .. 12,200 via Suez .. 12,500 

(tv) It ha.s brought the ports of Japan nearer to the Atlantic 
ports of North America. 

New York to Yokohama 

via Panama .. 9,700 

via Suez .. 13,100 

(v) The Panama has reduced the distance by sea to a con- 
siderable extent between the ca'-tern and western coasts of 
North America. There is a saving of more than 7,000 miles. 
As a matter of fact, before the opening of the Panama Canal 
there was practically no sea-borne trade between these two 
coasts 

(tz) The western sea board of the Americas has been 
brought nearer to Europe by more than 5,000 miles. 

The Panama Canal is essentially an American Canal. 
Eurojic is not benefited by this canal in its trade relation with 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 

The opening of the Panama Canal has, no doubt, made 
many changes in the ocean routes ; but it must be admitted 
that its effect on the trade and commerce of the world has not 
been so great as was brought about by the opening of the Suez 
Canal. China and Japan have increased their trade relations 
with the U. S. A. with surprising rapidity after the opening 
of the Panama Canal. ■ 
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The route does not suffer for want of fuel. American coal 
and oil arc cheaper than those found on the Suez line. 

There are certain disadvantages of the Panama Canal. 
The canal has six duplicated locks as it has a total rise and fall 
of 85 feet in crossing the Isthmus. The regions along the route 
are neither densely populated nor commercially very produc- 
tive. Moreover, the Pacific Ocean itself is a vast one with few 
points of call. 

THE KIEE CANAL. The sea route from tlie Elbe round 
Jutland to the Baltic is about 600 miles in length and a voyage 
through this route is a piece of dangerous navigation. The 
Kiel Canal connects the Baltic with the North Sea at the mouth 
of the Elbe and makes the voyage only 61 miles long. It was 
completed in 1895 ; it has a depth of 38 feet and 144 feet bottom 
width. It is capable of allowing passage to large sea-going 
vessels. 

The canal is of great commercial and strategic value to 
Germany. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. It is the most 
important canal in the British Isles. It was constructed in 1894 
from Eastham, on the left bank of #the Mersey to Manchester. 
The canal is SSJ-a miles long, the minimum dejith is 28 feet, and 
the minimum bottom width is 120 feet. Since its complehon the 
tiafiSc has grown steadily year by year. Before the construction 
of the canal Manchester had to depend on Liverpool from 
where raw cotton used to come by railways. To-day steam- 
ships can come as far as Manchester. 

Other important ship canals are the Amsterdam Ship 
Canal, the Stalin Canal, etc. The Amsterdam Canal permits 
Amsterdam to maintain a direct route with the Noith Sea. The 
canal was originally constructed in 1876. The Stalin Canal has 
created for Soviet Russia a direct sea route from the Baltic to 
the Arctic Ocean. It connects Leningrad w’ith the White Sea. 

Air^Transport 

Aviation is the latest development in transport. The last 
World War gave a great impetus to the development of aerial 
transport. There are two t 3 rpes of air vessels — airships and 
aeroplanes. The airship is lighter than air, while the aeroplane 
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is heavier than air. So far muclrJftgress has been made in 
the use of aeroplanes. In spite o^K fact that aviation is the 
quickest method of transport, it not be able to compete 
with railways and ships for the movement of cheap and bulky 
goods. But aerial transport will be preferred to other modes in 
moving mails, precious goods, and, to some extent, passengers. 

Air-transport is controlled to a great extent by climatic con- 
ditions. Heavy rain or snow storms suspend flying operations 
temporarily. Ground fogs also make safe landing of aeroplanes 
difficult. Again, the relief of the land over which flying will 
take place must be taken into consideration. Level lands are 
favourable for landing grounds. Commercial flying has, there- 
fore, developed greatly m lowland regions like the U. S. A., 
Germany, Russia, TT. K. and Holland. \ 

In regard to paying load — ^freight, transport and mail 
passenger — ^France is first in Europe and sixth in the world. 
The other countries in order of imx^ortance are England, 
Holland and Belgium In Great Britain aerial transport is 
steadily develojnng. The British Overseas Air Corporation— 
a combination • of different companies — ^maintain connections 
not only with Europe but also with the distant countries of 
the Empire A regular service is maintained with India, South 
Africa and Australia. At jircsent services in connection with 
civil aviation have been nationalised in Great Britain. 

The amount of air-traffic in the ITnited States exceeds the 
total of all other countries. The three chief air-lines are the 
United Airlines, American Airlines and Trans-continental Air- 
lines, which are linked with those of Canada and South America. 

Mileage of Rec^ular Air-rot^tes 

(civil avialion) 

1938 

U. S. A. ... ... ... 71,200 

France ... ... ... 41,000 

Germany ... ... ... 33,000 

U. K. ... ... ... 25,500 

India ... ... ... 6,700 

At present there are 22 routes in the Indian Union for air 
services covering about 14,000 route-miles. 
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The Chief m^outes of the World 

1. Airways between rope and America. This route is 
served by French, American and British aeroplanes. The route 
follows the Atlantic coast of Africa up to Dakar or Bathurst, 
and from there it crosses the Atlantic and reaches Pernumbuco 
in Brazil. Pernumbuco is connected by airways with Santiago 
in Chile. The U. S, A. air lines meet Pernumbuco along the 
Atlantic Coast. 

2. Airways between Europe, Asia and Australia are 
maintained by the French, Dutch and British aeroplanes. The 
British air-routes start from London and end in Melbourne via 
Marseilles, Athens, Alexandria, Cairo, Gaza, Bagdad, Bahrein, 
Sharjah, Karachi, Jodhpur, Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Penang, Singapore, Batavia, Darwin, 
Brisbane and Sydney. 

The Dutch and French air lines follow more or less the 
British route. Recently Soviet Russia has opened a new line 
which connects Moscow with Vladivostok on the Pacific. 

• 3. Airways between Euwpe and Aftica, The air services 

between Europe and Africa are controlled by the Italian, French 
and British aeroplanes. The British own the iiKJSt important 
airways system in Africa. The British route starts from 
Southampton and goes to Alexandria across the Mediterranean, 
From Alexandria the route goes straight to Khartcjum, from 
where the j'ourney is diverted to two different directions — one 
branch goes to the west at Lagos, and the other to the south 
at Capetown. 

The French have established two air-routes to Africa. One 
follows the western coast of Africa and goes as far as French 
Equatorial Africa Tia Bathurst. The second route goes across 
the Sahara and the Congo and ends in Madagascar. The Italian 
air lines goes by way of Tripoli and Cairo to Addis Ababa in 
Abyssinia. 

4. Airways between America and Asia. Air-transport 
across the Pacific is maintained by U.S.A. aeroplanes. The 
line starts from the San Francisco and goes across the Pacific 
to Canton via Honolulu, Midway Island, Wake Island and 
Manila. 
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Germany maintaiiis air service with Norway, Sweden and 
Finland in the north ; with Poland in the east ; with Czedio- 
Slovakia, Yugoslavia and Greece in the south-east ; with Italy 
in the south ; with Spain and Portugal in the south-west ; and 
France and the U. K. in the west. The French and Dutch lines 
competed with the German lines in Western and South-Eastern 
Europe in peace time. 

In the development of aineays, the U. S. A. leads the 
world. There are several trans-continental air lines in the 
country. The important air-ports are Boston, New York and 
Washington on the east coast, and Seattle, San Francisco and 
Eos Angeles on the west coast. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Desciilie the recent development in irans]>oTt facilitie.s that have 
given impetus to agricultural production in Canada. (Cal. B. Com. 1930). 

2 Wliat are the principal maritime countries em^aged in the carry- 

ing of trade in Indi.i > What is the place of purely Indian shipping 
concerns m the sea-lxirne trade of India? (Cal B. Com. 1928). 

3 VV’liat do you know of the Briiisli Impenal Air-route in the East? 
State >our opinion alxiut tlie ]«rr>spccts of Air-Transport in India. 

(Cal B Com. 1927). 

4 "The traffic through the I'anania Canal has increased \^ilh sur- 
prising rapidity in recent >ears ” Stale hrieflj the factors that have 
led to the iniprovcment What are the principal coniniudities that pass 
through the canah. ? What are the main defects of this route to the 
east and how are these going to remedied^ (Cal. B. Com 1927). 

5. Discuss the present position of mercantile marine in the 
important ninritiine countries of the world. What do you know about 
the recent develoi>ment of India in tins direction? (Cal. B. Com. 1926). 

6. "Tlie opening of tlie Panama Canal has brought about many 

changes in ocean routes, but by no possibility can it have such an 
important effect on the cuminerce of the world and lead to such rapid 
exjjaiision of trade and traffic as was brought alxiut by the opening of 
the Suez Canal.'* Discuss this statement. (Cal. B. Com. 1926). 

7. Discuss the importance of the Suez route to India's external 

trade. How will tins trade be affected if the route be temporarily 
closed? (Cal. B Com. 1936). 

8. Descfibe the Suez Canal wdth "the object of showing its com- 
mercial value. (Cal. B. Com 1924). 

9. "Canada is the making of railways." Explain. 
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10. Distinguish between a Tramp and a Liner. What are the 
routes of going from India to the Pacific ports of South America? 

11. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of the Sue/, 

and Panama routes from Western Europe to Eastern Asia. Large 
quantities of jute goods are exported from Calcutta to the Pacific ports 
of South America. Whaf route do the ships follow for this trade, and 
why? (Cal. B Com. 1934) 

12. State the present distribution of the world's merchant marine. 

How have the relative positions of the countries in. regard to merchant 
marine changed since the last (rreat War^ Who are the principal 
carriers of India’s sea-borne trade’ What are “Tramp" steamers, and 
what ccunmodities do they curr\ ? (Cal. B Com. 1934). 

13. Compare and contrast the conditions of inland water transport 

in England and Germany. (Cal. B. Com. 1933). 

14. How does the Cape Route compare with the Mediterranean 
from India to Europe’ In wdiat waj wnll India's trade with W’e.steni 
Europe be aflected if the latter route is blockaded during a war ^ 

(Cal B Com 1938). 

15. Descril>e the pre.sent development of airways in the Britisli 
Empire Draw a map of the world and imlicate the air nnites lietweeii 
Europe and Asia. 

16 Discuss the possibilities of opening raihva\ lines Ijetweeii India 
and Europe 

17 Discuss the past and future efieits on eommerce and inter- 
national relations of the construction of the I'aiiania Canal. 

(I I B. 1944). 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PORTS AND HARBOURS 

A port is essentially a gateway to the land from the sea, 
and also, none the less truly, a gateway to the sea from the 
land. It is a place on the water route where ships can find 
accommodation during the X)rocess of loading and unloading. 

The dual operation of loading and unloading cargo involves 
two imjwrtant characteristics in a port, without which its func- 
tions cannot be satisfactorily performed. T^hesc characteristics 
are shelter and accommodation. 

It is not easy for a ship to load or unload goods in an 
cx[)Osed and unprotected situation on the sea coast. In British 
West Africa, where the coastal sea is very shallow, ships are 
compelled to lie at some distance off the shore. If the sea is 
violent all the year round, it is equally difficult to perform 
shipping ojierations. 

Thus, in order to perfoyii loading and unloading with ease 
and siifety, ships require sheltcii. on the coast. It is an important 
requirement The idea of shelter is closely associated with 
the term harbour. A harbour is a place of shelter for ships. 
There are two kinds of harbours — (a) artificial and (b) natural. 
J natural harbour is generally an indentation in the coast-ltnc 
sufficiently enclosed or protected by its environment and topo- 
graphical fcatuies to ptovide a hanquil wafer atca for shipping. 
San Francisco, Liverpool and Cork possess excellent natural 
harbours. 

Artificial harbours are constructed in' places where en\4ron- 
meiit and topographical features are unfavourable. Break- 
waters and dredger are always used. The object of breakwater 
is to break up and disperse waves for preventing agitation of 
the water surface within the harbour area so that ships can lie 
in safety. Where the water is shallow, dredges keep the outlet 
deep. Lo.ss Angeles and Madras have artificial harbours. 

An ideal harbour should be (i) well-protected against 
storms, (ii) free from ice during winter, (iiO deep enough' for 
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vessels, with fairly deep water near the shore, (iv) wide enough 
to give room for large ships to turn in, (v) sufficiently spacious 
for docks and wharves, and (vi) accessible to the interior by 
straight and level routes. 

The next important requisite of a port is accommodation. 
Accommodation means facilities and opportunities for carr3ring 
on trading operations. A harbour by itself does not suffice for 
all the requirements of a port, uhich must include convenient 
and continuous accessibility and facilities for the landing and 
loading of goods, the embarkation and disembarkation of 
passengers, quays, sheds, warehouses, cranes, service roads and 
railway tracks, and repairing depots. 

The fundamental tmpoiiancc of a port consists in the extent 
and productiveness of its hinterland. The term hinterland is 
borrowed from Germany. It means a region to which a port 
acts as ‘door’. The trading operations of the port of Calcutta 
are performed for Bengal and Bihar ; and, therefore, we may 
say that the hinterland of Calcutta includes these two provinces. 
The resources of a hinterland should be bountiful, if the port 
IS to develo]) greatly. A dense population, rich economic pro- 
ducts and a good transjiort systcn\ make a hinterland produc- 
tive. In short, a hinterland should possess inducements for 
trade. Tlie extent of the hinterland of a port depends on the 
nature of the means of communication. Communications bring 
the different parts of the hinterland in close touch with the 
port. A port is a connecting link between land and water 
traffic ; and, therefore, it must be connected with the surround- 
ing areas by roads, railways, rivers and canals. Hinterlands 
are generally of two types — distributory and contributory. 
A distributory hintctland imports goods cither to feed the dense 
population, or to supply the inhabitants with the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. Goods are also imported as raw materials for 
manufacturing industries. The hinterland is contributory 
when the goods are exported. These goods may be food or 
raw materials or manufactured, articles. The trade of a port 
reflects the conditions of' production, consumption and transport 
facilities of its hinterland. 

There may be several ports in the same hinterland. Traffic 
will flow to those ports which will offer greater trading facilities. 
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Bombay, Okha, Porbandar and Navalakhi on the western coast 
of India compete with one another. The ports of Kathiawar 
are getting more traffic because of lower port charges tVinti those 
of Bombay. 

Ocean ports, river ports, canal ports and estuary ports are 
so named because of their locktionb. These ports have different 
functions to perform ; each of them owes a large share of its 
industrial development to the ease of obtaining raw materials 
and the existence of assured markets ^ 

(XXAH Ports may be divided into four classes according 
to the character of the harbours and their relation to the routes 
on the lands : 

t 

(1) Open roadsteads, e.g., Boulogne: These are usually 
I)Oor, because they do not afford gootl and safe harbours with 
sufficient depth, and protection from winds and waves. They 
are rarely located near the mouth of large valleys, and there- 
fore, transportation towards the interior is hampered. 

(2) Bay ports, e.g., Boston. Harbours at such places may 

be safe, commodious and deeper, and there may be plenty of 
room for docks. • 

(3) River ports like Calcutta and Chittagong have the 
advantage of easy communication inland, but they often suffer 
from lack of depth and space for anchorage, docks and wharves. 
Room can only be found by extensive digging or by going far 
or down the river. 

(4) Ports with both a bay and a river are commercially 
most advantageous. They usually combine safe and commo- 
dious anchorage i\ith sufficient room for. docks and wharves, 
and with easy access to the interior. 

River Ports. — ^All navigable rivers have towns situated 
on their banks, where the products of the immediate neighbour- 
hood are collected, and transported up and down the rivers. 
The importance of these ports depends upon the navigability 
of the rivers, the suitability of their situation on the river banks, 
and also upon the productivity of the neighbouring districts. 

For a study of ports a fair knowledge of entrepots is 
necessary. Entrepots are ports which import commodities for 
the purpose of re-export. In short, these ports act as middlemen 
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and their main function is redistribution. These ports collect 
goods not for the local areas but for certain regions which 
cannot import directly from the sources. Singapore, a port at 
the end of the Malaya Peninsula, receives the products of the 
adjoining islands for exporting them to the different parts of 
the world. 

The commodities which arc handled by the entrepots must 
possess certain characteristics. ‘‘The goods must have high 
value, small bulk and good keeping quality. ’’ 

Distance between the place of origin and destination of 
goods also inffucnces the entrepot trade. The hold on the trade 
of the entrepots is great when the origin and destinations of 
the traffic are remote Spices, drugs, silks, and other tropical 
products are consumed in small quantities by the European 
countries. It is a great economy w^hen these commodities are 
distributed from some western entrepot. Hamburg, on the 
Elbe, is the entrepot for Norway, Sweden and the Baltic States. 
An excellent example of an entrepot is afforded by Port Said, 
ivhere all the routes from the West meet before passing the 
Suez. The great entrepots of the world are London, Colombo, 
Singapore, Hamburg and Shanghai. 

Standard of comparison. The standards by which the im- 
portance and prosperity of ports can be measured arc various, 
and hence are not simple and easy. The following arc usually 
employed : 

1. The number of ships visiting a port during a year. 

2. The tonnage of shipping. 

3. The tonnage of goods discharged or liandlcd in and out. 

4. The marketable value of the produce dealt with. 

The importance of a port cannot be measured simjily by 
the number of ships visiting it every year, because the ships 
may be very small or big in size. The size and importance of 
the vessels can be ascertained to a certain extent from the 
tonnage of shipping. In addition to this, the tonnage of goods 
handled by a port can also be a very good standard of com- 
parison. But it has one great drawback : it makes no distinction 
in the nature of goods, whether valuable or merely bulky and 
cheap. 
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Some Important Forts 

EUROPE. The important sea ports of Europe are situated 
on the north-west coasts. The chief of these are Hamburg at 
the mouth of the Elbe ; Rotterdam on the Rhine ; Antwerp 
on the Scheldt and Havre on the Seine. The hinterlands of 
these ports are very extensive and productive. 

The hinterlands of the Mediterranean ports have become 
important after opening of the Suet Canal, which has made 
the Mediterranean Sea one of the most important highways, of 
commerce. The chief sea ports are Marseilles, Genoa, Naples 
and Trieste. The Baltic and the Black Seas are almost land- 
locked and, therefore, have no important ports, although 
Constantinople and Copenhagen occupy very favourable position. 

London is situated at the head of the Thames estuary 55 
miles from the sea. Dredging oi>erations are not generally 
necessary, as the tide rises from 16 to 21 feet at London Bridge. 
‘‘London has for a long time played the role of an immense 
international warehouse. It receives products from all over 
the world, which it immediately re-exports." From an entrepot, 
it has become the 
greatest money centre 
in the world. The 
principal commodities 
imported at e u ool , 
gram, timber, refri- 
gerated meat, tea, 
coffee, sugar, dairy 
p r o d ii c c, wines, 
spirits, tobacco, rub- 
ber, fruits, carpets, 
etc. 

Trade and indus- 
trial activities of 
London arc also 
great. There are 
paper mills, chemical 
plants and factories 
for rayon. Clothing, 'furniture, jewellery, hats, etc., are also 
made. London is the most important port of the British Isles. 
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It receives between 30 to 40 p.c. of British imports, and 
despatches more than 2Sp.c. of the country’s exports. 

Glasgow is the largest ship-building centre in the world. 
The port is situated on the Clyde, 20 miles east of Greenock. 
The Clyde banks from Greenock to Glasgow are noted as ship- 
building regions with many docks. The sheltered position of 
the Clyde, the supplies of iron-orc and coal in the neighbour- 
hood, the depth of the river — ^these have made the Clyde estuary 
an ideal ship-building area. 

Although Glasgow is an engineering centre, it has deve- 
loped other industries as well. Woollen goods, the manufacture 
of carpets, dye works, glass works, chemical w^orks, oil refineries, 
paper mills, soap works, the making of confectionary, etc., are 
there not only to meet the needs of its great population but 
also for markets abroad. 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey estuary. 
It competes with London for the premier position. It is the 
leading port for the importation of raw cotton, gram and 
provisions. Woollen and steel goods, pottery, chemicals, hard- 
ware, etc., are exported. The hinterland of Liverpool not only 
covers South Lancashire, but also Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and 
Cheshire. 

The port of Liverpool handles more than one-third of the 
passenger traffic of Great Britain. Flour-milling, sugar-refining, 
chemical, soap-making, etc., are the principal industries. Liver- 
pool is also, an air port. 

Cardiff is the leading port for the shipment of coal, not 
only in Great Britain but also in the world. It is not only a 
coaling port ; it also deals in timber, grain and iron-ore. The 
densely populated area in the vicinity of the port requires a 
steady influx of food-stuffs. There are also important iron and 
steel works in the port area. The prosperity of Cardiff has 
been threatened recently by the falling off in the demand for 
coal from abroad, due to various reasons. Oil is now largely 
used for ship and locomotive engines. Moreover, several coun- 
tries have developed hydro-electric power. These factors have 
affected adversely the coal-export trade of Cardiff. 

Manchester is situated on the river Irwell, a tributary of 
the Mersey. It is connected by a ship canal with Liverpool. 
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It is the fifth port in Great Britain. Its central position has 
made it a collecting centre of raw cotton for dispatch to 
various towns. It is interesting to note that about 90 i>er cent, 
of Lancashire’s spindles are confined within 17 miles of 
Manchester. 

Hamburg, the most important port of Germany and one of 
the principal ports of the Continent, is situated on the Elbe at a 
distance of nearly seventy miles from the open sea. The estuary 
of the Elbe has been dredged to a sufficient depth. As the 
port is connected with the plains of Germany by water-ways 
and railroads, the commerce of the country converges towards 
it. Hamburg is a great entrepot or warehouse port. It imports 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, coal, cotton, wool and manufactured goods 
not only for Germany but also for Scandinavia and the Baltic 
States. Exports include manufactured goods, salt, sugar, cattle 
and dairy products. The port competes for traffic with Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. 

Now that the construction of the Erns-Weser and Hansa 
canals has been completed, Ham])urg has got direct water 
communication with the industrial Ruhr Valley. Much of tlic 
trade which used to pass tlu'ongh Rotterdam and Antwerp is 
now handled by Hamburg . Cuxhaveu is the outport of Hamburg. 

Rotterdam is situated on the New Mass, a distributory of 
the Rhine, and is connected with the sea by a deep canal known 
as the New Waterway. It is a great transhipment ixirt at which 
goods are transferred from ocean-going vessels to river crafts 
for transmission by the channels of the Rhine, and by inland 
waterways, to the great manufacturing districts of Westphalia 
and the inland cities of Germany, Holland and Belgium. 
Although Rotterdam is the natural gate\yay of the Rhine, 
Germany has taken elaborate measures to divert the Ruhr traffic 
to Hamburg through tlie Hansa canal. 

Antwerp, in Belgium, is .situated at the mouth of the river 
Scheldt. It is one of the greatest ports in the world. It has a 
large entrepot trade. Its hinterland includes Belgium, Eastern 
iPrance, the Rhine Valley and the Ruhr coalfield. The traffic 
cif Antwerp mainly deals with liners and general cargo. Tlie 
port competes with Rotterdam and Hamburg. In 1947 Antwerp 
ranked first amongst the sea ports of the European continent, 

12 
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Marseilles is the first port and second city of France. It 
is situated some 30 miles east of the Rhone mouth. Its position 
at the head of the Gulf of Lyons and at the entrance of the 
Rhone Corridor has made it very important. It has been greatly 
benefited by the opening of the Suez Canal.' By a deep-water 
canal it has recently been connected with the Rhone. It has 
not only made the trade with the Hast very convenient^ it has 
also got direct access to the French North African Colonies. 
Wheat, oil-seeds, sugar, coffee, hides, silk, spices and other 
Kastern products are imported. Among its local industries may 
be mentioned particularly the refining of oil and the making of 
soap. 

NORTH AMERICA. The important ports of North 
America are Montreal, New York, Boston, Halifax, New 
Orleans, Mobile and Galveston on the Atlantic, and San 
Francisco, Oakland, Seattle, Vancouver and Portland on the 

Pacific. The hinterlands 
of the Atlantic ports are 
very extensive and rich m 
economic resources while 
those of the Pacific ports 
arc poor. 

Baliimore, on Chesa- 
peake Bay, IS a great port 
and distributing centre. 
It IS connected with the 
Middle Apiialachian Re- 
gion by cheap water tran- 
sport. Tobacco, iron and 
steel goods, and artificial 
fertilizers are manufactured 
in addition to fruit-can- 
ning. It is the biggest city 
in South-East U.S.A. and 
contains more than 800,000 
people. 

Boston* is the commercial 
gateway to the great in- 

* Harvard University is situated at a distance of thiee miles frmn 
Boston. 



Fig. No. 43 Boston harbour is a 
sheltered bay. 
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dustrial district of New England. Boston harbour is a shdtered 
bay ; it is well situated with regard to Atlantic routes ; and 
it is served by railways which reach Portland, New Brunswick, 
Montreal, New York, etc. Yet Boston deals with less of the 
traffic of New England than does New York. 

It is the nearest port to Europe which has a dense popula- 
tion and a rich hinterland. The port is open all the year round. 
It has also a big coasting trade. Hides, skins, cotton, wool, 
etc., are imported for the neighbouring districts. Sugar, tex- 
tiles, paiier, leather and iron and steel are manufactured. 

Montreal, situated at the confluence of the Ottawa and the 
St. Lawrence, lies at the limit of ocean navigation. It is the 
most important port of Canada. It is 300 miles nearer to 
Liverpool than New York. Its harbour, in extent and equii>- 
ment, is one of the finest m the world, but its great drawback 
is that the navigation is closed by ice during the winter months. 
Montreal is the largest city of Canada and contains more than 
800,000 people.* 

New Orleans, situated at the month of the Mis.sisstppi at 
a distance of ^0 miles from* the Gulf of Mexico, is the largest 
city of the Cotton-Belt of the U.S.A. Its hinterland includes 
the rich Mississippi-Missouri basin. Originally New Orleans 
was important as an outlet for the fur trade. To-day, it is a 
great cotton port, and exports cotton, refined petroleum and 
wheat to North-West Europe in large quantities. Cattle, timber 
and maize are also exiiorted. New Orleans is not so well 
situated as Boston or New Yqrk for trade with Europe. 

New Yotk is the greatest commercial gateway to America. 
Nearly one-half of the total foreign trade of the U.S.A. passes 
tlirough it, and as such, it is supreme in America. It has the 
heaviest coastwise traffic. It actually handles more wheat, coal 
and timber than any other port of America, possessing, as it 
does, special largc-.scale facilities for handling heavy goods. 

Advantages of New York: (a) It has easy access to a 
large and rich hinterland by canals and railroads, (b) It has an 
excellent harbour. 
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Share of Ports in the Foreign Trade of the U.S.A. 

(1939) 


Imports into 
New York 
Galveston 
New Orleans 
San Francisco 


US.A. I Exports from U.S.A. 


.. 34 p.c. I New York .• .. 34 

.. 13 Boston .. 6 

7 Philadelphia 9 

5 New Orleans 6 


p.c. 


The important Pacific ports of North America are San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and Vancouver. 
These ports have large harbours with good shipping facilities. 
But these ports have certain drawbacks ; (a) their hinterlands 
are small and sparsely populated ; (b) the Pacific coastal region 

IS industrially less deve- 
loped ; (r) long distances 
and diificult routes sepa- 
rate these ports from the 
Continental interior. 

San Francisco is the 
most important port on the 
Pacific coasjl;. It is on the 
hilly peninsula to the south 
of the Golden Gate, and 
IS connected with Oakland 
by train ferries. It handles 
lunilier, grain, oil and 
fruits, tea, silk and sugar 
are imported from the Far 
Bast. 



Fig. No. 44 Ports of San Francisco O U T H AMERICA. 

and Oakland. r e* 

Although the size of South 

America is twice that of Europe, its ports are few. The Atlantic 
ports command greater traffic because of the great extent of 
their hinterlands. The Andes are set close to the Pacific coast, 
and there the Pacific ports have limited resources. The prin- 
cipal ports of South America are Rio-de-Janeiro, Buenos Aires» 
Valparaiso, Montevideo, Bahia, Guayaquil and Bahia Blanca. 

Rio-de-Janeiro is the capital of Brazil ; it is also the chief 
sea port. The harbour is commodious and safe. The hinter- 
land is extensive, and it includes Sao Paulo, Mines Geraes, 
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Panama and Travessia. The railways connect Rio-de- Janeiro 
with Sao Paulo, Uberaba, Sta. Maria, Bello, Horizonte and 
Victoria. 

Buenos Aires is the capital of Argentina and stands on the 
river Plata. It is also the chief sea port. The Rio dc la Plata 
is both a river and an estuary, as it fulfils some of the conditions 
of each. According to international law, it is a river and is the 
world's widest — 137 miles. The river is generally shallow, and 
therefore, constant dredging operations are earned on Recently 
dock accommodations have been imiiroved. Buenos Aires is the 
chief outlet for the produce of the agricultural and pastoral 
districts of the Republic. Wheat, maize and linseed are exported 
in large quantities. It is also a great laihVay centre. 

Valparaiso is the most important port on the Pacific coast 
of South America. It is situated on a fine bay and its position 
IS similar to that of San Francisco. Its hinterland includes the 
rich mineral districts of Chile. Nitrate of soda, copper, silver 
and gold are exported. The port is connected with Buenos 
Aires by railwajs. A new port has been developed at St. ’ 
Antonio, 43 miles to the south of Valparaiso. 

Montevideo is the capital of Uruguay , it is also an im- 
portant port. It possesses a large harbour, but the water of 
the shore is very shallow because of the accumulations of silt, 
l^arge ships have to anchor two or tliree miles away from the 
shore, from where goods are carried to the port by lighters. 

Guayaquil is the chief port of Ecuador. It has an excellent 
harbour at the estuary of the river. The main drawback is 
the unhealthy climate of the port. Ivory-nuts and coffee are 
exported. 

ASIA. Karachi is the chief port^ of Pakistan situated 
nearer the mouth of the Indus in Lat. 20^47' N, Long. 60^58' 
East. Karachi is not yet an industrial centre ; it is of importance 
as the principal market and port of shipment for the surplus 
produce of West Pakistan. Wheat, cotton, barley, rice, 
gram, oil-seeds, wool, hides and skins and animal bones are 
the principal exports. The imports include woollen piece-goods, 
sugar, machinery, iron and steel, mineral oils, coal and coke. 

Bombay owes its importance to its excellent geographical 
location and to its magnificent natural harbour. It is situated 
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on an island in the Bombay Presidency in Lat. 18^55' N, 
lyong. 72®54' E. 

The harbour is safe and spacious and covers some 74 square 
miles. It afFords ample shelter to shipping throughout the 
year. “The entrance to the harbour is from the South-West ; 
and the Colaba peninsula, the narrow strip of land which 
constitutes the southern extremity of Bombay Island, forms 
a natural breakwater affording protection from the violence of 
the monsoon.** 

The hinterland includes the whole of the Deccan and 
Central India and extends to East Punjab. The port is connected 
with Northern India by the B. B. and C. I. Ry. and with the 
Deccan, Central India and the Oangetic plain by the G. I P. 
Rly. 

Cotton is the most important commodity which is brought 
down to the port from the Deccan and Central India for export. 
Hides, grain, seeds and manganese ore are also exported. The 
chief imjiorts are machinery, oil, sugar, timber, meat, etc. 

It is interesting to note that while Calcutta is served by a 
magnificent waterway-system, no^ navigable river connects 
Bombay with the interior. 

Cochin is the most important port between Bombay And 
Colombo. It is nearly 300 miles nearer to Aden than Bombay. 

“The system of backwaters running parallel with the coast 
affords cheap transport and excellent ivaterways connectizfg 
several places of importance in the Cochin and Travancore 
States and when the natural situation of the port has been 
fully develo])ed, its position should ensure a very great increase 
in its trade.” 

Madras is the chief port of the Madras Presidency. Till 
the construction of an artificial harbour Madras was an open 
roadstead w’itli a surf-beaten coast-line. The harbour is con- 
nected with the different parts of the Deccan and Northern 
India by railways. Tlie chief imports arc coal, oil, manures, 
paper, timber, sugar, meial, glass and glassware, chemicals, 
machinery, motor vehicles, etc. The chief exports include 
groundnuts, tobacco, ores, manures, coffee, onions, etc. 

Calcutta is situated in Lat. 22^33' N, Long. 38^1' E on 
the river Hooghly. It is a great sea port, although it is 120 
miles distant from the sea. Its hinterland includes Bengal, 
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Bihar, U. P., Assam and Orissa, and also extends to East Fttnja& 
and the northern part of the Deccan. The port serves the great 
coal, tea and jute industries of Bengal and i^sam and the wheat, 
rice and seeds trafiQc of Bihar, U. P. and C. P. It imports 
cotton piece-goods, metals and ores, oil, machinery, hardware, 
])apcr, motor vehicle, liquors, etc. The exports are jute, tea, 
rice, pulses, hides, lac, pig iron, mica, manganese, etc. 

The port facilities are excellent. But the river Hooghly is 
a difficult river to navigate. Sand banks and bars frequently 
make the navigation dangerous, specially within 40 miles of 
Calcutta. Dredging operations are constantly required. 

Akyab is the only sea port on the western coast of Burma. 
It has a sheltered bay, but as a port it is dot very important. 
Its hinterland is neither extensive nor very productive. Besides, 
the port has no railway communications with the interior. 

Ratigoon is the chief ])ort of Burma. It is .situated on the 
Rangoon river, about 24 miles from the sea. Timber is the 
most important , comniotlily exported from here. Rice and 
l)etroleuni are also exported. 

Singapore is situated on the southern side of the island of 
Singapore in the Strait-. Seftlenient The island of Singapore 
IS about 27 miles long and 
14 miles wide, and is separat- 
ed from Sumatra Iw the 
Strait of Malacca. The popu- 
lation of Singapore is nearly 
50,000. It IS the chief entre- 
pot for the whole of the 
Malaya Archipelago. It ex- 
ports rubber, tin, copper, 
pine-apples, etc. Imports in- ^ 

dude petroleum, tobactxi. 7 ^ 

sugar, iron and steel, machi- ^o. 45 Singapor*. 

iiery, etc. 

Hongkong is situated on the mouth of the Canton river and 
consists of an island. The Canton river, which is navigable 
for more than 600 miles, brings down the produce of China in 
river steamcraft to Hongkong for transhipment. It is equally 
important as an entrepot port. Its principal trade is ri«, 
whidi is sold for. distribution inland and for re-exportation 
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abroad. After rice come sugar, cotton, tea, coal, flour, oil and 
opium. The harbour of Hongkong is extensive and spacious ; 
its only drawback is that it is exposed to the influx of heavy 
seas from the west during the prevalence of typhoons. 

Growth of Trade Centres 

Trade centres are places where trade is carried on, and 
goods are collected, distributed or transferred from one means 
of conveyance to another. 

Towns and trade centres do not spring up of their own 
accord, nor are they just haphazard collections of houses and 
other buildings. Their origin and growth are the direct 
consequeiice.s of the division of labour, the outcome of the 
operations of geographical control and the result of man’s 
environment. “A city is not only a place in space ; it is also 
a drama in time.” 

In early da 3 "s, when the volume of commerce was very 
much smaller than ivhat it is today, the interchange of commo- 
dities u.sed to take place between individuals at the common 
meeting place. The growth of trade centres originated from 
the necessity of such a common meeting place. Before the 
commodities are interchanged, they are transported to the trade 
centre. Hence easy transport facility is the most essential 
condition for the growth of trade centres. The means of trans- 
port should also be cheap. 

Conditions favouring the giou^th of cities: 

1. Religion and religious foundations had great town- 
creating powers. The rise and growth of Mecca, Lhasa and 
Benares should be associated with religion and i>ilgrimagc. 

2. Many towns and cities have grown up as health and 
pleasure resorts to give relief to the distress caused by the 
smoky manufacturing centres, c.g., Madhupur, Bath, the 
Riviera towns, etc. 

The sea coasts of many countries have assumed great 
importance to many people as vacation resorts. The sea' coast 
is cool and pleasant, particularly during summer, and thousands 
of people go there in that season. 
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3. Natural wealth, especially useful metals and minerals, 
always attracts people to the mining districts and contributes 
to the rise and growth of new towns. For example, we may 
refer to the growth of many towns in the vicinity of Bengal 
coal-fields. Even when climate and other conditions are 
remarkably unfavourable, ivealth in the concentrated form of 
precious metals and minerals brings masses of men together, 
as w'e find in the case of the hot desert of Australia. 

4. Towns tend to grow’ at the ^ confluence of two regions 
producing different commodities, becau.»e they give the popula- 
tion of the two places a nieetiug ground for the mutual exchange 
of their goods. Milan, situated at the fool of the A]])s, is a 
good example in point : here products of the plain and of the 
mountains arc exchanged. 

5. Water-i»ow’er and its conversion into electricity have 
caused and aided the growth of the *‘Fall towns’* like Rich- 
mond, St. Paul, Buffalo and Minneaj>olis in the U. S. A. 

6. Tow’us*grow at places w’hich are most convenient for 
the receipt of goods in bulk and for their distribution. The 
world’s great cities are geperally ports and raihvay centres. 

7. Historical and political movements often influence the 
development of capitals more than tlie physical conditions under 
which they have been established. Delhi, Washington and 
Paris arc examples. 

8. The origin and growlli of many towms are due to the 
commercial and strategic advantages of their position, e.g., 
Peshawar and Istanbul. 

9. In recent years many cities and towns have sprung up 
ow'ing to their importance as educational centres. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, etc., arc examples. 

Oxford and Cambridge sprang up many centuries ago. 

10. (a) Junction of valleys, which usually means junction 
of rivers. 

(b) Crossing-places of roads in a plain : c.g., Vienna, 
Delhi, etc. 

There are about 250 cities in the world with a population 
of 200,000 each. More than 48 p.c. of these towns are in Europe. 
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QUESTIONS 

I. State the necessaxy conditions for the development of good sea 
ports. Apply these considerations to any of the following 

(a) Montreal, (b) Fremantle, (c) Shanghai, (d) Buenos Ayres, (a) Trieste. 

(Cal. Inter. 1»25, 26). 

2 Describe the position of any four of the following ports and 
discuss the parts they play in the commerce and industry of the countr\ 
they serve : (a) Rotterdam, (b) Yokohama, (c) Genoa, (d) Galveston,. 

(f) Buenos Avres. (Cal. Inter. 1U28J. 

3. What factors make for the «^ucce.ssful dcvelopmenl of a river 

port? Give a few conspicuous examples. (Cal. Inter. 1934). 

4. W1iat do you uiulersland by the hinterland of a port? Illustrate 

vour answer with reference to a few ports in the dilferent parts of the 
world. (Cal. Inter 1934) 

5 Account for the importance of any four of the following - 

(^) Harbin, (b) Warsaw, (c) Colomlxj, (d) Minneapolis, {e) Chicago and 
(/) Manchester. (Cal Inter 1933) 

6 Stale the si!iuition and describe the reasons for the importance 

of any five of the following : (a) Buenos A\res, (b) Chicago, (r) Danzig, 
(d| Durham, (^) Hobart, (/) San l‘*rancisco, (g) Sid.icy, (h) Vancouver 
and (0 Yokohama. (Cal. Inter 1931). 

7 State the situation and describe the reasons for the iinportance 
of any five of the following ■ (fl) Alexamfria, (b) Durlian, (c) Marseilles, 
(d) New Orleans, (c) Shanghai, (/) Sydney and (g) Vancouver 

(Cal Inter. 1933). 

8. Stale the situation and mention the geographical circumstances 

giving importance to any five of the following : (a) Glasgow, 

(b) Winnipeg, (c) Danzig, (d) Mosul, (e) Singapore, (/) Hongkong, 
(gj Durban, (b) I^os Angeles, (f) Buenos Ayres, (/) Brisbane 

(Cal. Inter. 1926). 

9. What are the most important geographical conditions favourin': 
the growth of commercial towns ? 

10 "The importance of a port depends mainly upon the extent 
and the productiveness of its hinterland *' Discuss the statement. 

(Cal. Inter. 1940, I. P. S. 1930). 

II. What aie the important factors in the origin and development 
of sea ports? Illustrate your answer with reference to Indian ports. 

(I I. B. 1940). 

12. Write notes on any five of the following : (a) Rotterdam, 
(b) Yokohama, (c) Marseilles, (d) Seattle, (c) Liverpool, (/) Hamburg,, 

(g) Sydney and (b) New York. (Cal. Inter. 1949) 
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EUROPE 

Europe ib a very small continent : as a matter of fact, with 
^the exception of Australia, it is the smallest of the continents. 
It has a total area of 3,760,000 square miles. Asia is five tim.cs 
as large as Europe. Physically, Euroi>e is a mere peninsula of 
the vast continent of Asia. 

Europe is the most highly civilised region in the world. 
Its manufacture and commerce have reached the greatest 
development yet known. Certain geograi>hical factors have 
mainly contributed to its greatnes.s. 

Europe has longer sea coast than any continent in propor- 
tion to Its area. The Baltic, the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea have deeply penetrated into the continent and thereby 
made ocean-transport the most economical form of bulk con- 
veyance. The situation of Europe in higher latitudes has made 
the climate neither very hot nor very cold. With the exception 
of the Tundra and Taiga, every part of Europe is habitable. 
The climate helps thp rapid progress of its people. 

More than 31 per cent, of the total area of Europe is 
forested. The principal forest-belt stretches from Scandinavia 
to the iTals. Tlie forest resources of this belt are best exploited 
in Sweden, Finland and U.S.S.R. The second important belt 
extends from the highlands of Suutliern Germany to Yugoslavia. 
P^urope docs not export timber in considerable quantities 
because the local demand for it is always great. 

Nearly one-half of the mineral wealth of the world is raised 
in Europe. Coal-fields are found in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, South Holland, Germany, Southern Russia and North 
Spain. Europe produces about 50 i^er cent, of the world’s coal. 
Most of the coal of Europe are anthracite or good bituminous 
type. As the coal-fields are mostly located near the seaside 
or the river-valleys, the cost of transportation is not high. 

Europe is also the leading producer of iron-ore. The 
important iron-ore regions are in North Spain, Eastern France, 
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Northern and Sonthern Sweden, and in Russia (Erivoi "Rog, 
Eur^ and Magnitogorsk). There are large petroleum-deposits 
in the Caucasus, the Urals and Rumania. Europe raises 13'7 
per cent, oil of the world’s total. Lead, zmc, platinum, copper, 
potash and aluminium ore are also found in large quantities. 
But deficiency of minerals in Europe is noticeable with r^ard 
to petroleum, lead (17 p.c.), tin and manganese. This is a 
serious disadvantage in view of the fact that Europe consumes 
each of these mmerals to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
world’s total. Europe also produces small quantities of silver, 
gold, nickel and tin. 

The agricultural lands of Europe are its greatest resources. 
It exceeds all other continents in the production of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax. 


World produrtion Bunipean prodncticn 
(in millions of quintals, for the year I93S\ 


Wheat 

.. 1,319 

640 

Barley 

426 

233 

Oats 

687 

415 

Rye 

492 

470 

Potatoes .. 

.. 2,018 * 

1,848 

Suffar beet 

781 

689 

Flax 

6 

6 


The Mediterranean region, the lowlands of North-Western 
and Central Europe and the eastern lowlands are the agri- 
cultural regions. Farming is highly intensive and the methods 
of cultivation are scientific.- Yields per acre are also high. 
Nearly 56 per cent of all the inhabitants of Europe earn their 
living by farming. Therefore, the continent may be described 
as rural. Europe produces, normally, about 50 per cent, of the 
world’s wheat. Wheat is cultivated in a wide belt extending 
fiom the Danube basin to the southern Urals. The continent 


produces, on the average, 62 per cent, oats and 95 per cent, rye 
of the world’s supply. In the production of potatoes, sugar 
beet and barley she surpasses all other continents combined. 
In spite of the tremendous progress in the agricultural produc- 
tion, Europe imports food and agricultural raw materials from 
all parts of the world because of the dense population and high 
standard of living. 
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Europe is the greatest manufacturing region of the world. 
In the manufacture of chemicals, cement, textile fibres and 
iron goods, her position is incontestable. She is surpassed <mly 
by the U.S.A. in the production of automobiles, electrical 
equipment and metal wares. 

She has devel(q>ed her means of communication and trans- 
port remarkably. The merchant marine of Europe represents 
more than 70 per cent, of the world’s tonnage. It is interesting 
to note that while the merchant tonnage of Great Britain is 
decreasing, that of Norway, Italy, ' France and Holland is 
increasing rapidly. 

Europe has more than 2,30,400 miles of railways. It makes 
apiuoximately 4*8 miles per 10,000 inhabitants, and 2 3 miles 
of railroads for 40 sq. miles. India has a little over 40,000 miles 
of railway lines (8,000 inhabitants per mile of line) and 100 sq. 
miles per 2 miles of railway lines. But Europe does not possess 
the largest railway mileage. U.S.A. and Canada have more than 
270,200 miles of railways. In airways, the supremacy belongs 
to Europe. It tnaintains regular air service with Asia, Africa 
and Australia. 

Europe accounts for 52 per cent, of total world trade in 
normal times and this trade is concentrated in the hands of 
only 19 per cent, of the ivorld’s population and takes place over 
only 4 per cent, of the world’s area. 


FSRCBNTAGB DISTSIBrTION OF FOREIGN TRADE, 
PoPUtATION AND AREA OF THE .WORLD (1939) 


Region 

Trade 

pc. 

Population 

J).C 

Area 

p.c. 

Eurofte (excluding U.S.S.R.) 

52 

19 

4 

Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.) ... 

14 ' 

53 

20 

North America 

15 

7 

15 

Latin America ... 

9 

5'5 

16 

Africa 

6 

7 

23 

Australia 

3 

05 

6 

U.S.S.R. 

1 

8 

16 


Europe has a little over 500 millions of people. This figure 
represents more than one-fourth of the total population of the 
globe. The distribution of population is very uneven. The 
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mountain regions of Iceland, the highlands of Scotland, the 
largest Scandinavian mountains, the Norrland of Sweden, the 
north-eastern part of Finland, the boreal forest and the Tundra 
along the shores of Arctic Ocean are almost uninhabited. 
Heavy densities with more than 260 people per square mile are 
found in the Ukraine, Moravia, Silesia, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Westphalia, the Rhineland, Southern Holland, Belgium, North 
France and England. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The vast territor}'' of the U.S.S.R. (Russia) extends for 
about 6,000 miles from the Baltic to the Pacific Ocean. It 
occupies the whole of the great plain of Eastern Europe and 
the adjoining Asiatic territories. It is more than twice the size 
of the whole of Europe and covers nearly one-seventh of the 
total land surface of the world. As a political unit its area is 
exceeded only by that of the British Empire. It is bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean and on the west by Rumania, 
Poland, the Baltic States and Finland. The cast is bounded by 
the Pacific Ocean. Numerous mountains, plateaus, deserts and 
semi-deserts, inland seas, etc. form the southern boundary of 
the State.* * *** 

The coast-line is regular and extremely short in comxiarisoii 
with the size of the country. The northern shores are frozen 
during winter as they arc in the Arctic circle. The Pacific 
coast also remains closed to navigation during winter. 
Murmansk is the only ice-free port throughout the length of 
Russian coast-line. As the port is situated on the extreme 
north-west it receives the w'arming influence of the North Atlantic 
Drift. It has recently been cpnnected by rail with Leningrad. 

Throughout the whole of Russia winters are excessively 
cold except in the extreme south. Rainfall and temperature 
are not much influenced by the bordering seas. Rainfall is 
maximum during summer. 

The entire region to the west of Yenesei consists more or 
less of plains and lowlands. The highest point of the plain is 

* The territory of Russia consists of two disproportionate areas : 

the smaPer (25 per cent, of total area) comprises Russia in Europe, ’ the 

larger (75 per cent.) is in Asia. 
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a little above 1,000 feet. The regions to the cast of the river 
Yenesei are highlands. 

Russia, the largest country in Europe, is divided up into 
a number of Soviet Republics, which have grouped themselves 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). Before 
the Bolshevist Revolution of 1917 the country was a unitary 
State ruled by autocratic Czars. The present Soviet confedera- 
tion consists of 11 constituent Repubhes, viz., Russia (in itself 
forming a Federation), the Ukraine, White Russia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Georgia, Turkmenistan, 'Uzbdristan, Tadzhikistan, 
Kazak and Kirghizia. These members of the Confederation 
include, moreover, numerous autonomous units (autonomous 
republics, autonomous territories, autonpmou.s districts) in- 
habited by small nations. The total area of the Soviet Union 
in 1939 was 8,173,550 square miles. In March 1940, the twelfth 
Soviet Republic — ^the Karela-Finnish Soviet Socialist Repubhc 
— was created out of the territory ceded by Finland. The 13th, 
14th, 15th and 16th Republics were formed in August, 1940. 
These arc Moldavian S. S. S., Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Thus the total area of the Soviet Union in 1940 increased to 
8,348,100 square miles with 194 million iiopulation. In 1945 the 
eastern part of Poland bey&nd the Curzon {me was also annexed 
to the Soviet Union. 

Ru-ssia contains approximately 9 p.c. of the world’s popula- 
tion. The greatest concentration of population is found in the 
LTkraine where more than 20 p.c. of the inhabitants of Soviet 
Russia live. The average density per square mile in European 
Russia is twenty-five jiersons, and in Asiatic Rusia, less than 
two persons. The average density for the whole Union in 1926 
was only seven persons per square mile. Although there are 
more than 150 towns with more than 100,0(X) pojnilation in 
each, nearly half of the total population lives in villages. 

Before the Revolution of 1917 Russia was industrially a 
backward country. The Soviet Government has brought m a 
new life to the country. Within a short span of time, the 
Union has developed its industries remarkably. In 1928-29, 
the Government devised a five-year economic programme not 
only for reorganising agricultural economy but also for re- 
organising the heavy industries. ‘The Second Five-Year Plan' 
(1933-37) was formulated and worked to make the country 
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industrially self-sufficient and to redistribute her industry in 
such a way as to locate her great industrial enterprises where 
power was available or where there was an abundant supply of 
raw material, and also, to utilise to the full the labour resources 
in the different parts of the country. When the war broke out 
the Union was working the Third Five-Year Plan in which 
provision was made for “(1) increased regional self-sufficiency, 
especially as regards food-stuffs, fertilizers, bricks, cement, etc. 
and (2) for a further shift of the industrial centre of gravity 
to the east.” The Fourth Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 has been 
introduced with the main purpose of rehabilitating the war- 
ravaged regions of the country. Russian economy suffered the 
most grievous losses at the hands of Germans in 1941-44 
Russia lost a half of her coal and steel capacity and two-thirds 
of her iron ore. Similarly the oil industry sustained substantial 
injury and the damage done to agriculture was considerable. 
Besides, 25 million people were rendered homeless due to des- 
truction of dwelling houses by bombing. Soviet sources place 
the material damage done to their country at half the material 
devastation in Europe estimated in money terms at 679 billion 
roubles. The Plan aims not only at resorting agriculture and 
industry to the pre-war levels but also at surpassing these 
levels to a great extent. The Plan also urges the development 
of certain territories of U.S.S.R. The Plan, however, does not 
mention the areas over which the industrial enterprises will be 
distributed. 

Soviet Russia has widely extended the cultivation of crops. 
Great attention is paid to the proper regional distribution and 
increased production of wheat, sugar beet, cotton and rice. 
Russia is now the greatest wheat-producing country in the 
W’orld. 

The farming activities in Russia are at present carried on 
under two methods — Kolkhozes (large-scale collective farms) 
and Sovkhozes (large-scale State farms). Under Kolkhozes 
system, the farmers combine and work collectively with the 
support of the State which supplies machinery, seeds and 
tractors. At present 75 per cent, of the Russian farmers work 
in such collective farms. Sovkhozes or State farms are mostly 
to be found in the south-east of European Russia and in Siberia. 
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The bpecial feature of Soviet agriculture is that the direct 
consumption of food-stuffs is so high that there is never a great 
percentage of marketable goods. Another feature is that the 
northern Russia is mainly a gram consuming area and can 
satisfy only yi of its demand by its oum production of food. 

Russu’s Contribution to the World Production ok 

CERTAIN AORICtOrTURAL CROPS (iN P.C.) 

1913 1939 1913 1939 

Grain .. 16 25 Flax ..30 58 

Sugar beet 10 25 Cotton .. 3 10 

In liuropean Rassia, wheat is not only cultivated in the 
rich black earth lands of the south but also in the more 
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sion of wheat cultivation m other areas, the Ukraine is still 
the leading wheat-producing region in Russia. 

.Sugar beet is cultivated in the region between Kiev and 
Kursk, Transcaucasia, West Siberia and Uake Baikal region. 
Soviet Russia raises nearly one-fourth of the world production 
of sugar beet and occupies the first place in the list of producers. 
The other crops are rye, barley, flax, tobacco and tea. Russia 
produces about 50 per cent of the world's output of rye. Tlie 
areas for barley are the Ukraine, Steppe region and Siberia. 
Russia raises about of the world's barley production. She 
also supplies half of the total world requirements of flax. 

Colton is the most important plant of the Russian staple 
industries. At present U.S S.R. is able to meet all her home 
requirements and also to export cotton fibre. Cotton is culti- 
vated (a) in the Crimea, (b) to the north of the Black Sea, 
(c) to the north and east of the sea of Azov. Tea and rce 
arc also being raised in considerable quantities 

In 1948 a 16-yeat plan has been introduced to conquer 
drought and revolutionise agriculture. According to tins plan 
an area comprising of 13‘5 milhon^acres is to be afforested by 
1956 Afforestation is considered to be the only reliable method 
to chock soil erosion. Under this plan, huge forest shelter 
belts are designed to be erected in several rows along the banks 
of Volga, Ural, Don and Northern Donetz on a total length of 
3,300 miles. For irrigation, 44,000 ponds and reservoirs with 
irrigation canals arc to be provided 

Russia IS very rich in minerals. She is almost selj- 
sufficient tn all strategic minerals essential to modern warfare. 
As a world supplier, she takes the fourth place in her output 
of coal, the second for oil and iron-ore and the first for manga- 
nese and phos])hates. Since 1928 many new mining regions 
have been discovered and exploited. ^ 

U. S. S. R. supplies more than one-tenth of the world pro- 
duction of coal and occupies the fourth place in the list of coal- 
producing countries. The annual output of coal is more than 
03 millions of tons. In 1913 the output was only 29 millions 
of tons. Before the Revolution of 1917 the Donetz coal-field 
alone supplied more than 90 per cent, of the Russian output ; 
to-day it supplies about 60 per cent. The principal coal4eldi§ 
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of modern Russia are Kuzbuz (West Siberia), Tunguz (the 
Yenesei basin), Irkutsk, Donbas, Pechora (m the Tundra region 
of the north of European Russia) Burein (in the Amur basin), 
Yukut (the Lena basin), Kan^ (brown ■ coal), Karaganda (in 
the Steppe region of Asiatic Russia), Minusinsk, Moscow, 
Central Asia (South of Ferghana), Ural (near Sverdlovsk and 
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Fig No 47. 

Chel}'abinsk). Far Hast (near Valdivostak), and Transcaucasus 
(near Datum). The Asiatic coal-fields of Kuzbuz, Minusinsk, 
Irkutsk, Bureiu and Valdivostok supply fuel to the Trans- 
Siberian Railway 

The U. S. S. R. was until 1939 the second producer of 
petroleum in the world, but it has now yielded that place to 
Venezuela. 

The oil-producing regions are the Cniicasus-Ca.spian (90 
p.c.), Central A.sia (4*9 p.c.), Volga-Urals (4 p.c.), and the 
Far-East (I’l per cent). The important oil fields are Baku, 
Grozny, Neftergorsk, Ishimbayev, Dossar, Nebit-Dag, and 
Sakhalin. Oil is found on the western side of the Urals at 
Ukhta in the north ; Chussov, to the east of Perm ; Sterlitamak, 
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to the east of Samara. In 1938, the oil production was 32'23 
million tons against 9'23 million tons m 1913. The Third Five* 
Year Pkn provided Soviet's oil-production at 38*5 million ton.s 
in 1942. 
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Fig No 48 


A number of pipe-lines move the oil to the industrial dis- 
tricts and to the coast for export — (i) From Baku to Batum on 
the Black .sea, (ii) From Grozny and Maikop to Tuapse on the 
Black Sea. 

Ritssia is one of the greatest iron producers and ranks third 

in the world. The principal iron-ore regions are : — 

% 

(1) In the neighbourhood of Km^. 

(2) Near Orsk in the Southern Urals. 

(3) At Telbes in the Kuzbnz region. 

(4) The Murmansk peninsula. 

(5) The Magnet mountain near Magnitogorsk in the Urals. 

(6) At Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. ^ 
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In 1938 Soviet Russia produced more than 30 million ton& 
of iron-ore 

Soviet Union- is the leadinj^ niaiij^ancsc producer in the 
\\orld. In European Russia, manganese is raised lu tv\o prin- 
cipal localities (flj near Chiature m the Caucasus of Georgia, 
supplying most of the ore for export , (b) near Nikopol in 
Southern Ukraine, about 100 miles north-west of Crimea, 
•sujiplving most of the ore for domestic consunii>tioii Further 
cast, there are other deposits of manganese at Orenburg in the 
middle Volga, at Bashkina in the southern I rals and on the 
Ma/ul ri\ei in Siberia Other important minerals are gold, 
eo])pcr, aluininiuni-ore, bauxite, nickel, platinum, lead and 
yinc Russia is one of the leading pioducers of ])litimun Gold 
deposits are found in the Uials, the Lena Basin and the Like 
Balk il legion In 1Q39 Russia luodueed about 12 jier tent gold, 
and 22 i er cent eluoiiiium oi the woild total Chromium 
dejiosits aie bmiid in the I i iK, Oientuir^, Baslikiriaii and 
Kasakski 

Russia iofitutns mon ihau onc-ihitd of the total ionsi 
hind ol Vi noild There are \ast resources of ])ine, hr, larch 
and '-piuee which aie used for timber, p iper-making and the 
iiianut leture oi eellulose The iiiaanitude of the iiidustr\ can be 
judged fiom the faet, that while in 1935 Russia produced 112 
millions ot iiietrie tons, Canada, the seeond largest produecr, 
raised ouh 48 million'- of metric tons The forest lands of the 
I’mon eo\cr 2,310 million acres, the major portion oi which 
lies 111 Asiatic Russia Most of the forest lands of the European 
Russia are m the north although the Caucasu'- contains an 
inexhaustible sup]>l\ of man\ \aluable \arieties of timber 

Within recent ^ears SoMct Russia has made considerable 
progress in the luanufactiniiie industries It is the aim of 
the Soviet Organisation to effect a wule-siiread redisti ibutioii 
of industries throughout thi countrt, so that im jaiticiilar area 
can ha\c industrial mono[>ol\ The principal inaiiufaclurcs tire 
inachmery, farm implements, motor traetois, imtor ears, 
textiles, leather, potter>, chemicals, refining of sugar, etc 
The Soviet industrial organisation thus tries to be dependent 
on those raw materials which are found onlv in Russia There 
arc SIX chief mdustrial regions in the Soviet ITnion ot which 
ihe Moscow region is the most important Niuetv per cent of 
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the cotton manufacturers is concentrated in the Moscow region, 
Moscow and Ivanove are the two important cotton centres. 
Metal industries are localized at Tula, Moscow and Gorki. 
The Moscow area is also responsible for 60 per cent, of the 
Union’s chemical industries. 

The next important industrial region is the Ukraine and 
its Margins. The Donetz basin of the Ukraine supplies about 
45 per cent, of the Soviet steel and 70 per cent, of the alumi- 
nium. The Donetz basin is also important for sugar mills. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REOrOHS OF U.S.S.R 



Fig No 49 

flour mills and leather factories. The industrial centres are 
Kiev (grain market), Odessa (agricultural machinery), Krivoi 
Rog (iron and steel), Dnepropetrovsk (general engineering and 
thermal iiower station), Rostov (agricultural machinery), Voro- 
shilovgrad (locomotives), and Stalingrad (iron and steel works) 
The Ural industrial area is comparatively new. This are:i 
includes Perm, Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Orenburg, and the 
Bashkir regions. The Ural area produces about 20 per cent, of 
the pig iron and 25 pei; cent of the iiteel produced in the 
U. S. S. R. The other industries arc chemicals, railway work- 
shops, and armament foundries. The important towns are 
Magintogora^, Nizhni Tagil, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk and 
Orsk. The Ural area is served by the Trans-Siberian and the 
Caspian Railways. 
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The Kuzbuz region in western Siberia lias, of late, becozuo 
an industrial area of great importance. The important industrial 
towns are Kemerovo (oil refining and metal works), Stalinsk 
(iron and steel works, locomotives) and Tomask (aeroplanes) - 

Soviet Central Asia has developed cotton industry, chemi- 
cals and iron and steel industry. Tashkent, Bukhara and 
Stalinabad are the chief towns of Central Asia. 

After the outbreak of the World War II the Far Eastern 
Area assumed great importance As the area is more than 
2,000 miles from the Urals, the Soviet Government has made 
it economically self-sufficient. Yakutask, Vitim, Komsoniolsk, 
Orlovo.-^k, and Vladivostok are the chief towns of the Far 
Eastern Area. * 

The Union iilays relatively a small part in the world-trade 
and the foreign trade is controlled by the tslate. Exports consist 
mainly of raw materials (petroleum, timber, furs, flax ; to the 
East, cotton as w’cll) and, in a lesser degree, of manufactured 
articles (to the, East) and food-stuffs (wheat, oats, butter, oil- 
cake). Imports consist mainly of raw materials which the 
ITnioii is not yet able to produce in sufficient quantity (copper, 
rubber, wool, cotton) and •manufactured goods like cutlery, 
machinery, etc Germany, the K and the U. S. A, are the 
im]»ortniit trade partners of Soviet Russia. The volume of Soviet 
trade with Asm is increasing from year to year. 

The means of communication in U S. S. R. are very 
important because of the vastness of the territory, immense, 
but sjKirsely scattered population, the unequal distribution of 
natural resources, the unfavourable location of industries and 
the concentration of gram production in the south of the 
country. The chief means of communication are 'by rivers, 
railways and air. 

Although the rivers are navigable 'and widely used for 
transport, it is unfortunate for Russia that these are either 
flowing to the laiid-Iocked seas or to the Arctic sea. The rivers 
freeze in winter and dry up in summer. The navigation in 
some cases is impeded by rapids. The early summers arc usually 
the period of flood for the lands round the mouth*' of rivers 
flowing to the north as the snow in the upper parts of such 
rivers melts first. However, the rivers are long, have a 
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gentle fall and a slow current .which make navigation possible 
right upto their sources. They ako receive many tributaries 
and flow through agricultural lands. The Russian rivers are 
utilized for the production of hydro-electric power. 

Altogether the Soviet Union has more than 180,000 miles 
of navigable rivers. The i>nncipal rivers of Kuro])ean Rus.sia 
are the Dvina, Dneiper, Don and Volga — the last-named being 
the greatest river, in the basin of which lies more than half of 
Russia. The Obi, Yeiiesei, Lena and Amur are the principal 
rivers -of Siberia. Russia’s waterways handle about 10 per cent, 
of the total goods traffic. These also jirovide enormous siipjilics 
of hydro-electric jiower. 

For some years the Soviet I^nion has been trying to oiicn 
up a northern passage along the coasts of the Polar Sea 
Although this passage is only navigable for a few months in the 
year, it establishes^ direct maritinie communication belueeii 
Murmansk, Leningrad and Vladivostok 

Russia lias about 60,000 miles of railways which serve both 
economic and strategical imrposes. Moscow, the focus of the 
system, IS Imked with the IwaLs, the Ukraine and other parts 
of industrial Russia to the north aijd south. 

Russia has made wonderful progress in air-transport. All 
important Kiissian cities are all linked by regular air services. 
There are three jiriiicijial airw'a^'s, all radiating from Moscow. 
The one goes to Vladivostok on the Pacific coast via Kazan, 
Sverdlovsk, Omsk, Irkutsk, Chita and Khabarovsk. The second 
line runs from Moscow \o Stockholm via Riga. At Riga it is 
connected w’ith the Cicnnan airways Tlie third line goes to 
Kabul from Moscow via Orenburg and Tashkent. 

Moscow, the grcalesl industrial centre of Ru.ssia, stands on 
high ground above the river Moskva. It is not only the ca]>ital 
but also the great nodal centre of Russian routes : from it 
railways diverge to different directions. Its manufactures arc 
textiles and metal goods, leather goods, paper, etc. The ])opu- 
lation is over four millions. 

Leningrad, on the mouth of the Neva, is a great Baltic 
port. It is the natural outlet of Russia to western Europe. For 
four months and a half in the year the port remains ice-bound. 
Ship-building is important, specially the construction of ice- 
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breakers. Paper, cellulose and aluminium are the manufactures. 
Its population is more than three millions. 

Baku, on the Caspian Sea, is one of the most important oil- 
yielding centres in the world. Oil is carried for export by pijjc- 
lines to Batuin on the Black Sea. Its population is nearly one 
million. Asltakhan, near tlie mouth of tlie Volga, is a fishing 
port, ilurmavsk, on the north shore of the Kola Peninsula, 
is the only ice-free port of the north. The jiort has railway 
connection with Leningrad. Odessa^ on the north coast of the 
Black Sea, is the chief port of Southern Russia. The imncipal 
exi>ort is wheat. Ktev, on the Dnciper, is a grain market of 
c()nsidcra1>lc importance. It has nearly half a million popula- 
tion. It IS one of the oldest cities in Euitjpe. Rostov, on the 
Don, near the norlh-casteni coast of the Sea of Azov, is an 
industrial centre where agricultural machinery is made. 
Rhaikov, the capital of the rkraiiie, manufactures tractor .i, 
motor cars and agricultural machinery. Its ijopulation is above 
halt a million. Dnett^foprtrov^k, on the Dneiper, has important 
engineering uorks. A great dam has been coustrucled on the 
Dneiper to supply liydro-electncity to the iudiislne.s. The 
population is about 400,000 


Switzerland 

A continental slate u itli no direct access to the sea, 
Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, on the north and 
east by Germany, and by Italy on the south. A series of far- 
rcachiiig economic and political factors have resulted from this 
geographical .siluatiou. 

It IS the m(/st moiiTitainoiis country in Europe. From a 
territorial point of view, Switzerland is one of the smallest 
European States. Although her total surface is only 16,000 
^uarc miles, her population is more tlian four millions. There 
are tliree important languages in the State. Seventy per cent, 
of the entire pO])ulatioii speak German, twenty-one i)er cent. 
French, six per cent. Italian. Far from being a cause of ditisen- 
sion, this diversity of languages constitutes one of the chief 
reasons of Switzerland's existence in Europe. '"The State has 
successfully solved the great naiionahstic ptoblcms which are 
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io~day at the root of so many international difficulties ; the State 
is thus an ajnalgamation of distinct ethnical groups/* 

Twenty-two per cent, of the total area of Switzerland is 
barren land. Cultivated land and Alpine pastures form fifty^ 
six per cent, of the country’s productive area and twenty-two 
per cent, is forest land. 

Wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, potatoes and tobacco are 
the chief agricultural crops. Fruits and grapes are extensively 
raised. Pasturage constitutes one of the principal features of 
Swiss husbandry, forming the basis of cattle-breeding and milk 
production, the development of which ranks among the most 
important factors of Swiss economy. Besides the production of 
milk and meat, pedigree cattle-breeding for exportation con- 
stitutes one of the principal items. Switzerland’s main item of 
dairy produce is cheese, the consumption of which is consider- 
able both at home and abroad. The cheese trade is conducted 
at Berne, Luceine, Zurich and St. Callen. 

The country is poor in minerals Coal is totally absent. 
Real marble, asphalt, salt and glass-sand aic found. The handi- 
cap due to the want of coal has been removed by developing 
water-power which is greatly facilitated by the existence of 
innumerable waterfalls and rapids Hydro-elcctric power is 
used in industries and transport. There are 31 large hydro- 
electric power-'itations in Switzerland, each of which has an 
output exceeding 20,000 H P. 

The industrial expansion of Switzerland is great. Swiss 
production’ is essentially of manufacturing type. “The general 
tendency of the industry is to seek compensation for the want 
of fuel and raw material and for inadequate or expensive means 
of communication by the manufacture of commodities on which 
skilled labour may be expended ; of this tendency the electric 
and chemical industries and watch -making are typical.” Swiss 
manufactures have a good reputation in the world market. 

Industries : 

(a) Textile industries. 

{b) Machine and metal industries 

(c) Watch-making and allied industries. 

(d) Chemical industries. 

(a) Pood and tobacco industries. 
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Silk industry occupies a very important position in the 
textile branch. This industry is geographically limited to 
southern Switzerland. Pour-fifths of the products are destined 
for exportation. The Swiss silk goods are in great demand' 
throughout the world. The industry is centred at Zurich. Silk 
ribbon industry is carried on at Basle. A large portion of the 
world’s consumption of ribbon is covered by Su itzcrland which 
exports over 95 per cent, of its total production. Embroidery 
and lace industry, knitting and linen industry and hosiery are 
the other branches of textiles, which are equally important in 
Switzerland. 

Swiss metal works furnish articles of aluminium, copper, 
brass, nickel and all kinds of alloys. Aluminium bars are 
turned out in large quantities. IVatch-maktJii^ is one of SwiU 
2erland*s oldest and most pwsperous industries. To-day it is 
inainl}' carried on in the Zura district. The industry occupies 
about 67,000 hands. About 95 per cent, of the output of the 
watch-making ipdustry is destined for exportation. This indus- 
try ranks first in the world. 

Condensed milk, chocolates, cheese, biscuits, etc., are the 
chief products of the food ^industry. 

The iouiing and hotel indust ty of Switzerland is of con- 
siderable importance. No other country in the world offers, 
in so limited an area, such a great variety of natural beauty 
and picturesque scenery as Switzerland. It is knowm as the 
“Playground of Europe”. Practically every type of European 
climate is to be found within her boundaries. Large numbers 
of j^eople from different parts of the world vi.sit the country 
and provide a very iini>oitant source of income to the State. 

Switzerland has no direct access to the sea. Her railway 
system is highly developed, ranking third in Europe, next to 
Belgium and England. It possesses in all 5400 km. of railways, 
representing 1*35 km. per 1000 of population. The most 
striking feature of railway development is the marked progress 
in electrification. At present more than 70 per cent, of the 
Swiss railways arc electrified. There are about 10,000 miles of 
rail road. Aerial service is being developed. 

Berne (10,000) is the scat of the Government and the centie 
of political and economic life. It is also a route-town. The 
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largcbt town is Zurich. It is nut only a great railway centre 
but a great industrial town also. It manufactures cotton^ silk 
and machinery, Basel, situated on the bend of the Rhine, is 
one of the most important traffic junctions between Switzer- 
land, Germany and France. Other towns are Geneva, Wint- 
erthur, Fribourg and Lau.-»anne 

Hungary 

Hungary is a small stale lying in the middle of the Danube 
area- It has an area of 35,875 square miles with 8,684,000 
inhabitants. The Hungarians f>r ^lagyars are a people of 
Asiatic origin. Till 1919 Hungary was united with Austria in 
the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. As .a result of the 
first (ireat War Hungar\ became an indeiiciident Repuldic, but 
she lost two-tliirds of her territor> t(» Rumania, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

The relief of Hungarx is typicalh plain and is drained by 
the Danube and its tributaries like the I)ra\a, Sava, Tisa and 
Koros. The country is surrounded on all sides by mountains 
of the Alpine .system. The climate is continental with hot 
summers, cold vn inters and light sunmier rainfall This climate 
has made Hungary a grassland region, favourable to the growth 
of cereals. 

The plain of Hunf^ary has acted as one of the gianaties of 
FauoPc tor many centimes' Over 80 i>er cent, of the cultivated 
land IS devoted to wheat and maize. Although Hungary is a 
large producer of ^\heat, the yield i)er acre is mediocre In all 
great wheat-j producing countries the average x'leld per acre is 
30 bushels, but in Hungary it is iiexer more than 20 bushels. 
The other important crops are rye, barley, oats, sugar-beet, 
potatoes, tobacco etc. More than two-thirds of the peojile is 
provided for by agriculture. Recently good jirogress has been 
made in vineyards and the country i»roduces more than 100 
million gallons of wine. 

Sheep-rearing, once an iniiKirtant occupation, is declining. 
There is little mineral wealth. Coal of good quality is found 
near Pecs in the south-west w’hich supplies nearly 7,000,000 
tons of coal. Coal is required to be imported from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Some iron-ore is found at 
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Salgotarjen, but still a large consignment has to be imported 
to supply the needs of the metallurgical industry. 

The industries arc mainly those which are dependent on 
agriculture. These include flour-milling, sugar-reflning and 
distilling. Budapest is the outstanding centre of flour-mills and 
IS known as the "Minneapolis” of Europe. Cotton textile 
industry has been established recently. The other industries 
are tanning and engineering. , 

Hungary has about 60,000 km. of roads. These roads are 
quagmires of mud when it rains and of little use for niudurn 
transport. The rivers are all navigable and promde important 
means of tran.sport The great problem* is the difficulty of 
outlet to the sea. The outlet via the lower Danube necessitates 
passage through Kuinania. Hamburg, though convenient for 
Hungarian trade, is far off, and its use entails crossing of other 
countries."* 

In Marche 1939, Hungary annexed Kuthenia (Carjiatho- 
Vkraine) nhich was formerh' a part of Czechoslovakia. 
Kuthenia is mountainous and its peojde are very poor. Sheep- 
rearing is the mam occupation 

. Budat'csi, the capital, is the chief manufacturing city. It 
consists of two towns and is situated on cither side of the river 
Danube — Buda on the right and Pest on the left. It is the 
greatest flour-millmg town in Euroiic. Electrical machinery' is 
also made here It is also an important railway junction, and 
the natural collecting centre of the plain. The i>opulation is 
a little aliove one million. Szeged is a village town. Sugar- 
reiining, distilling and brewing are the industries of the place. 


The Balkan States 

Yugoslavia, Bulgana, JIbania and Cicece, together with 
Tip-fccy, are knovn as the Balkan States. These states are 
mostly mountainous. Commerce is negligible. Agriculture and 
animal-rearing arc the two main occupations of the people. 

* A serious drawback is the lack of direct outlet to the sea. Ham- 
burg, Finme and Split— oil outside llungnrs— handle the foreign trade 
of the country. 
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Bulgmria 

Bulgaria lies to the south of the lower Danube and occupies 
the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula. It is bounded by the 
Danube on the north, Greece on the south, the Black Sea on 
the cast and Yugoslavia on the west. It has an area of 40,000 
square miles and a population of live millions and a half. The 
Bulgarian people are of mixed Slav and Mongol origin. 

This country has a great diversity of relief, soil and climate. 
The vlimate is, on the whole, of the continental type. In the 
south the Mediterranean climate prevails. Nearly the whole 
of the northern half of the countr 3 " is a highland region. The 
extreme northern area is a lowland region The most fertile 
and productive lowland of the country lies to the south of the 
Balkan mountains. This area is drained by the river Mantza. 
The Rhodope mountains cover the whole of the southern and 
w’estern regions of the country^. 

Bulgaria is one of the poorest and most backward countries 
of Europe. It iiossesses considerable mineral wealth. Deposits 
of copper, manganese, coal, lead, zinc, marble and granite exist. 
But the lack of fuel, inadequate railways and poor capital arc 
responsible for the absence of mining industry. Only a little 
coal and copper are mined by some foreign companies. ^ 

Oak, beech and other deciduous trees, which are exten- 
sively found in the mountainous parts of the country, provide 
timber for export. The production of silk cocoons is an im- 
portant industry. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. More 
than 80 per cent, of the people depends directly on agriculture. 
Wheat, maize, barley, tobacco, sugar-beet, vines and fruits are 
important. In the valley of the south-west fruits grow in 
abundance. Cotton and oats arc also grown. The cultivation 
of roses for the manufacture of scent is followed on the hill 
slopes of the Balkan mountains. The vale of Kazanlik is one 
of the most important .rose-growing areas. Attar of rose dis- 
tilled from the blooms once formed an important and valuable 
article of export. A small quantity is still produced. Pastoral 
occupations are also important. 

The railways are not greatly developed. They radiate from 
Belgrade — one to Budapest on the north and another to Salonika 
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on the south. The sea outlets; (t) Sofia to Varna,, on the 
Black Sea, along the northern side of the Balkan mountains ; 
<n) Philippopolis to Burgas, on the Black Sea, along the southern 
side of the Balkan mountains ; (iii) Maritza Valley to Dede 
Agach, the nearest port to Bulgaria. 

The country has relatively little foreign trade. Tobacco, 
maize, attar of roses and eggs arc the chief exi>orts. 


Exports 
Ifive animals 
Food 

Kaw materials 
Manufactures 


3 9 p.c 
40 3 p.c. I 
52 3 p c. I 
'3*5 ji.c. 'Food 


' Ifjiports 

Manutacturcs 


Kar\v inateiials 


61 7 p.c, 
43*3 p.c. 
4 0 p.c. 


The principal trade centres are Burgas, Va^na, Sofia and 
Philippopolis. Varna and Burgas, on the Black Sea, export 
tobacco, eggs, atiai of roses, maize and silk. During winter the 
traffic is not cgnsidcrable in view of the fact that the Danuba 
becomes icu-bound. The capital of Bulgaria is Sofia. It is the 
large.sl toun in the country with a population of 280,000. 

• 

I Albania 

This small and rugged country is the poorest and most 
backward regiem in the Balkans. The area of the country is 
about 11,000 square niilcs. It is situated on the Adriatic, 
between Yugoslavia and Greece. Excepting the coastal area, 
the country is mountainous. It has a population of about a 
million — ^mostly Muslims. The people are primarily pastoral. 
They are a brtlvc but revengeful people. The coastal plains 
have a Mediterranean climate where 'fruits and cereals are 
grown. There are no railways in the country ; roads are in- 
4Eidequate and large areas of the country are waste lands. 

**The position of Albania opposite and close to the heel of 
Italy gives the country a strategic importance at the entrance 
<A the Adriatic Sea." 

The extent of mineral resources of Albania is still unknown. 
A petroleum field has been discovered and it was being worked 
by the Italians. Tirani, the capital, is centrally situated just on 
the inland edge of the main coastal plain. Its population is 
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a little over 30,000. Scutari is the largest town and stands on 
the plain surrounding Lake Scutari. It is noted for melons* 
Durazzo is the chief port. 


Greece 

Greece is the most easterly mountainous peninsula stretch- 
ing southward into the Mediterranean, together with Crete and 
numerous islands in the ^Egean and Ionian Seas. It is a 
mountaindus country. The peninsula is so broken and indented 
that the inhabitants have always been primarily sailors and' 
traders. No part of the country is more than 80 miles away 
from the sea. The climate is typically Mediterranean, but 
Greece suffers from a rather low: rainfall which makes cultiva- 
tion difficult for lack of w’ater for irrigation. 

There are three natural divisions in Greece — (a) The Penin- 
sula, (6) The Macedonian coast-lands, (c) The islands. 

The Peninsula is entirely mountainous. Coast-lands are 
lowdand areas. The mam occupation of the iieople of this area 
is the rearing of sheep and cattle (ireece has more goats i)er 
square mile than any other country in the world In the 
coastal lowlands of the Peninsula, the Mediterranean crops are 
raised. Along the western coast of Morea, in .southern Penin- 
sula, grapes are exteii.sively cultivated. These are dried and 
exported as currants. Greece is the leading expoiiei of currants 
in the u'Orld, Sometimes the production is so great that it 
becomes necessary by law’ to restrict the cultivation of grapes. 

The Macedonian coast-lands are fertile, and, therefore, 
important for agriculture. Wheat, cotton, rice, olives and 
grapes are grown. In Eastern Macedonia the soil and climate 
are peculiarlj" suitable for producing the best tobacco leaf. 

Although Greece is an agricultural country, only oiie-fifthr 
of the total area can be cultivated. Methods of cultivation are 
primitive and yields per acre poor. 

Mineral resources ate extensive and varied, but these are 
not fully exploited. The chief minerals are salt, lead, marble 
and iron-ore. Zinc, copper, .silver and antimony are also found. 
In the present War the magnesite and chromium mines of 
Greece proved to be a great asset to Germany, which suffers 
from an acute shortage of these minerals, so vital for armaments! 
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Manufacturing indubtries are little developed. Industries 
include woollen and cotton weaving and spinning, the pro* 
duction of wine, olive oil and chemical products. Cigars and 
cigarettes are also manufactured. Wine and fruits arc exported 
in large quantities. As the country is not self-sufficient, she 
must exchange her wine and fruits for food sup] dies. 

There are now more than 1,500 miles of railways which are 
all confined to the ea.stern part of the country. They are absent 
in tile north-A\ esteni side of the peninsula. Roads are bad and 
inadequate. Rivers are short and swift-flowing and arc of little 
use for navigation. 

As every iiii]»ortaiit town is on the see, the Creeks are 
essentially a niantinie people. The prosjicrity of Greece depends 
on sea conniierce. Greece is not self-sufficient in food, and 
much is to be imported by sea from the south. Sea commerce 
is, therefore, of Mtal importance to Greece 

Alhius, the cajntal, has been a famous city for about three 
thoiisaiid \ears. 'It has a population of 400,CK)0. Its chief port 
is the Pnai'us. vSalonika is the most imjiortant trade centre of 
Greece. It is also one of the chief jiorts of southern Kurojic. 
It stands on the Gulf of Thessalonika. It is connected by 
railways with tin* iiiiiiortaiit towns of the Balkans. It exports 
gram, animal ]»roducts and tobacco, and imports textiles and 
iron goods. Other iiiiiiortant trade centres are La}i5sa, Stavros, 
Alcxandtof^olis, Kalabaka and Katakolou. 

The (iicvk islands — (a) Cicte — It is a long, narrow, moun- 
tainous island and stands across the mouth of the JEgeaii Sea. 
The climate is warm and wet. Agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion of the people. Wine and oil are exported. 

(6) Ionian islands . — The group lies off the west coast of 
Greece and includes small mountainous islands like Corfu, 
Lavkas, Kephalloma, Ithaca, Zaiite and Kythera. Fruits are 
important. 

(c) T'hc ^‘Fsgean islands . — This grou]) is mostly barren and 
Tiroduces a good deal of wine. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia occujiies the southern portion of the plain of 
Hungary and the central and the north-west mountain regions 

14 
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of the peninsula. Its official name is the Kingdom of the Serbs^ 
Croats and Slovenes. After the Great War of 1914 — 18, Serbia 
and Montenegro, together with Bosnia, Dalmatia and Croatia, 
which were formerly parts of the Austrian Empire, were united 
to form the Kingdom of Yugoslovia. The word ‘Yugoslav’ 
means Southern Slav. The area is about 96,000 square miles 
and it contains a population of some 14 millions. 

A large portion of the country is mountainous: the high- 
lands in the east are part of the Balkan heights, those in the 
west form the Dinaric Alps. Tlie Diiiaric Ali)s are composed 
of lime-stones. Low lands are found along the Adriatic coast 
and on the north-east, A\liich is a continuation of the Hugarian 
plain. 

There IS a paucity of good cultivable land because of the 
mountainous character of the relief. At the best, not over 
one-fourth of the land can be cultivated. Wheat, maize, tobacco, 
rice, etc. are the principal agricultural crops. The methods 
of farming are crude and the yield per acre is always small. 
Eighty per cent, of the people are anriculturisls The great 
majority of the people arc, therefore, poor. 

Grazing and stock-raising are the mainstay of thousands 
of people m Yugoslavia. Cattle, shcqi, goats and pigs arc 
reared in the eastern part of the country. The country ha.s 
considerable mineral resources including coal, iron, cojiper and 
lead ; but they are as yet little develojied. Forest ]>roduce is 
an important source of income. About a third of Yugoslavia 
is clad with forests of (jak, beech and pmc. 

The roads and railways of the country arc in a lamentable 
condition. Yugoslavia has only a little over 10,000 km. of rail- 
ways ill an area of 2,49,000 squaie km. The railways belong 
to the state. The principal railway centre is Belgrade, which is 
connected with Istanbul in the south-ea.st and Budapest in the 
north. It is also connected with Salonika in the south. The 
lengtli of roads in Yugoslavia is 40,000 km. ; this represents 
2'25 km. per 1,000 of population. 

With the exception of flour-millitig and brewing, the 
country has practically no other manufacturing industry. The 
industrial and commercial backwardness of the country is due 
to a combination of factors, e.g., (t) want of coal, (it) inadequate 
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means of comm^cation, (tti) mountainous character of the 
relief, and (iv) weak government. But the future possibilities 
of the counby are great. Timber, maize, pigs, eggs, meat and 
cattle are the leading exports. The imports consist of machi- 
nery, textiles, iron goods and food-stuffs. 

Belgrade is the capital of Yugoslavia and contains a popu- 
lation of 2,40,000. It is situated in the fertile interior plains 
at the confluence of the Danube and ,thc Save. It is also the 
principal railway centre. Zagteb is the chief manufacturing 
centre of the country. It is situated on the Save and has a 
population of 185,000. It is connected by railways with Bel- 
grade, Split and Plume. Split is situated unithe Adriatic coast- 
lands and is a very important port. Kotor and Susak are two 
other ports. Ftumc, though under Italy, is the natural outlet 
for the north-west of Yugosla\'ia. 

Turkey in Europe 

European Turkey is about half the size of Scotland, and 
lies between the river Maritza and the Black Sea. The Straits 
of Bosphorus and the DardUnellcs and tlie Sea of Marmora 
separate it from Asiatic Turkey. Its area is only 11,000 square 
miles and it contains nearly two million pcoi>lc. The situation 
of Turkey is of immense political and strategic importance, for 
It provides a route from Ku.ssia to the Mediterranean. 

During the seventeenth century the Turkish F.mpire in 
Europe included the whole of the Balkan i>eniusula, Rumania 
and Hungar}'. Towards the close of that century the power of 
the Turks began to decline. The Empire was broken to pieces 
after the last Great War, and to-day Eurbpean Turkey is but a 
slice of the Turkish Republic which has its centre in Asia. 

The northern and southern sides of Turkey in Europe are 
bounded b 3 ' hills, while the east is a plain. Agriculture and 
sheep-rearing arc the two main occupations. The people arc 
conservative and poor. 

Istanbul (Constantinople) is the largest town of the 
Republic. It occupies, a very important iiosition “where the 
shipping routes between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea 
are crossed by the land route between Europe and Asia Minor,'* 
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Its importance has declined a great deal since it is no longer 
the capital of Turkey. The population of Istanbul exceeds 
500,000. 

Gelibolu (Gallipoli) is a natural naval station, guarding the 
Dardanelles. 


The Netherlands* 

The Netherlands is one of the smallest of European coun- 
tries. It has an area of 12,579 square miles with eight million 
Iieople. The density of population is 687 per square mile, being 
second highest in Europe. It is a lowland country and one- 
fourth of the land is actually below sca-level. Its highest point 
is under 350 feet above sea level About forty i)er cent, of 
Holland consist-i of reclaimed land. Enibankinents or dikes 
have been constructed around the low -lying areas of the coast. 
Polderland or the leclaimed land is very valiialde for agriculture. 
Before the present War a new* jiroject for the reclamation of 
part of the Zuider Zee w’as under way. This reclamation pro- 
ject w*as calculated to make availal^le over 8,000 scpiare miles 
of iioldcrs. 

The density of po])ulation is very great, — more than 659 
per square mile. In respect of density per square mile Holland 
ranks fourth in the world. 

The main drainage of the country consists of the rivers, 
Waal, I/ck and Vessel. The coast-line is greatly indented. 


* It is ];>enerally and wrongly called Holland, for Noord (North) 
and Zuid (South) Holland are only two of its eleven proviiiies 


The Dutch 

KMriKE 


Unit 

Area in square 
miles 

Pctpulation 


(000 omitted) 

(000 omitted) 

Netherlands 

13 2 

8,475 

Colonies — 



Netherland Indies 

. 733 7 

60,731 

Dutch Gniona (South America) 54*3 

166 

Curacao (West Indies) 

04 

87 

Dutch Empire 

... 801 6 

69,459 
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The character of both the coast and the surface has mad** 
the Dutch essentially a commercial people. The Dutch migrated 
to the different parts of 
the world and acquired 
rich tropical colonies. 

Three centuries ago Hol- 
land was considered a 
principal maritime power. 

The climate is general- 
ly maritime and can be 
compared with that of 
eastern Kngland. 

Agriculture is highly 
intensive and more than 
seventy per cent, of the 
land is under cultivation. 

The iirincipal agricul- 
tural crops are oats, rye, 
wheat, barley, flax, 
sugar-beet and potatoes. 

The alluvial origin of 
the soil accounts to a 
large extent for the 
absence of minerals in 
the country. A little coal is found at Limburg in southern 
Holland 

1 he industries of Holland arc those w’hich (a) require le.ss 
raw materials or fuel but much skill, (b) are the direct outcome 
of agriculture, and (r) are based on colonial imjiorts. 

The outstanding industry is dairying and the manufacture 
of milk products. The fertilitv of the soil, combined with the 
humidity of the chniatc, makes the couiilry aii ideal region 
for dairying. The Ncthcilands has more cattle pvt squafc mile 
than any other counify in the icorld. Cheese, butter, condensed 
and pow’dered milk are cxteiisiveh' niade. The develoinncnt of 
dairying has led to the neglect of home jiroduction of cereals 
for food. At present there is a large import of bread food for the 
people and cake for cattle. The Dutch depend to a large extent 
for their prosiierity on dairy industries. 



J'lO. No. so The Netherlands and 
Delj{iuni null their trade centres and 
ports. 
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The other industries are fishing, chocolate and tobacco 
manufacturing and diamond cutting. The flat surface of the 
country below the sea-level makes it convenient to use wind- 
power in mills and factories. 

Because of the level surface transport is easy in all direc- 
tions. Water-transport is everywhere more important than 
transport by rail or road. Holland has more than four thousand 
miles of waterways provided by the rivers and canals. 

The country has a large entrepot trade. Its mercantile 
marine ranks eighth in the world. The principal exports are 
condensed milk, cheese, butter, etc. and imports consist of coal, 
textiles, nif'chincry, etc. Holland’s chief purveyor is Germany, 
which provides more than 25 per cent, of the total imports, 
while her chief customers arc the United Kingdom and 
German}’. Other iini)ortaiit trade iiartncrs are her neighbour 
Belgium, the I’nited States, the Argentine (as an importer only) 
and the East Indies. 

Ainstefdam, the largest cit}^ is the cajiital of the kingdom. 
It is situated on the west side of Zuider Zee and is linked 
with North Sea by a canal. The city has a large trade with 
East Indies and imports rubber, C(»coa, tin, rice, spices, tobacco, 
copra, etc. It is famous for diamond cutting and polishing. 

Roticidam is the principal ])ort of Holland. It is situated 
on a distnbutory of the Rhine and is connected with the sea at 
the Hook of Holland by a canal known as the “New-waterway*\ 
It is the natural outlet of the Rhine basin. The i^ort handles 
three-quarters of the Dutch trade. The principal exports are 
flax, linen, dairy produce and cattle. The imports include rice, 
sugar, indigo, coal and petroleum. Rotterdam has a large trade 
with Germany and East Indies. The Hague is the seat of the 
Government. Its principal industry is pottery. It is a city of 
great international importance. The other centres are Utrecht, 
Haarlem and Flushing. 

Belpiim 

Belgium is one of the smallest states of Europe. It lies 
betw'een Holland and France, and has warm summer and cold 
'winter. 

Northern Belgium is a plain and consists of coastal lands. 
The coast of Belgium is about 40 miles long and is regular. 
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A region of about 10 miles wide immediately to the south of the 
sandy shore is "polder*’ land (reclaimed marshland) which has 
become famous for agriculture. Flanders in Northern Belgium 
is a region of plains with low hills. It has the largest propor- 
tion of cattle in Belgium and various industries have developed 
here. Central Belgium is an extension of the fertile plains and 
coal-fields of Northern France. This area includes the basin 
of Scheldt and the Campine region near the Dutch frontier. 
Central Belgium is a great agricultui'al region ; minuig centres 
are also growing. Southern Belgium is formed of the highlands 
of the Ardennes which continue into Iriixcmburg. 

Belgium i?> an extremely densely ^populated country. 
The population exceeds 8 millions. The population densit 3 * per 
square mile is the highest in Europe, being 712. In Flanders 
m the north, the density* is as high as 990 per square mile. 
To ensure a high standard of living for such a dense population 
the country was forced to become industrialised in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Its various industries arc favoured 
by mineral deposits and by extraordinary* facilities for com- 
merce — ^both foreign and internal. The facility for commerce 
is great as the country lie\ near the focus of great ocean trades 
and touches three leading commercial nations — France, Germany 
and Holland, and is close to England. It is situated near the 
mouth of the Rhine, the chief commercial river of the continent. 

Agriculture in Belgium is scientific and intensive, but pro- 
duction falls short of demand. Dairying is inii>ortant in the 
farm-economy of the country. The country has considerable 
mineral w^ealth like coal, iron and zinc. Coal is found in 
I>roxixnity with iron-ore in the north-west of the country, where 
a great iron and steel industry has devetoped. Tlie chief centres 
of the industry are Mons, Charleroi, Namur and Verviers. 
During recent years a few coal-fields have been disco\'cred in 
the north-east of the Lys basin. In the production of zinc, 
Belgium ranks third after the U. S. A. and Canada. Owing 
to the mining richness of het« colonics, Belgium also obtains 
considerable quantities of copper, lead and tin. 

Belgium is a great manufacturing country. It emerged 
from the World War H with little major damage to its industry. 
In 1947, the industrial output was 93 per cent of the pre-war 
level. 
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BELGIAN PRODUCTION (000 metric tons) 



1936-38 

1947 


1936-38 

1947 

Cast Iron 

.. 261 

235 

Steel 

Cement 

.. 204 
.. 250 

211 

217 

Pig Iron 

.. 253 

235 I 

iCoal 

.. 2425 

2a33 


The recovery has been uneven as sonic of the industries are 
handicapped by shortaj 2 ;e of skilled labour and use of obsolescent 
equipment. The textile industry plays an extremely important 
part in the industrial activity of the country. Its works include 
every known kind of textile fibre, like cotton, wool, flax, jute 
and rayon The cotton industry is the most imi>ortant branch 
of the Belgian textile industry bv the number of its spindles 
and looms as well as the number of workers employed. The 
woollen industry is the oldest branch of the textile industry 
Its centre has recently moved towards the eastern part of the 
country where water is found which iiosscsses the special 
qualities for the wasliing of this textile. Ghent, Antwerp and 
Courtrai manufacture cotton goods and Verviers wolleii gocnls. 
Linen manufacturing is very important in Ghent, Courtrai, 
Roulers and Toiirnai. The growth <>f this industry has been 
helped by the following factors, (i) the inherited skill of the 
weavers m spinning and w'cavmg, (lil large supplies of flax in 
central plains and (iii) suiiplies of cfial from tlie Belgian coal- 
field. The Belgian steel production is about 2 jier cent, of the 
w’orld*s production The mam groujis of prciducts from this 
industry are moulded steel, sheet iron, railway materials, ship 
building, automobiles, machine tools, metallic building acces- 
sories and so on. 

The means of communication by land, air and rivers aie 
excellent and serve commerce extensively. Situated at the cross 
roads of Western Kuroiiean nations, Belgium has a railway 
system of 6000 km. of railway tracks connecting the main ])oinls 
of the continent. Brussels is the centre of the railway system. 
The rivers arc navigable and cajinected with one another by 
canals. The Belgian air line system has branches throughout 
Europe. 

The country has a large trade with the neighbouring 
countries like France, Germany, Holland, England and 
Denmark. It has also trade relations with the U.S.A., Canada, 
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Argentine, Aastralia and Africa. The imiiorts consist of in the 
order of their imi^ortancc, grain, iron ore, mineral oil, wood, 
wool, cotton, copper, phosphate, coffee and other colonial 
produce. The chief exported goods are iron and steel products, 
•coal and coke, chemicals, manures and so on. 

Brussels is the capital and is situated on the Kivcr Senne. 
Its excellent situation — halfway between the coal-field and the 
sea — ^lias made it a great trade centre., Lace, carpet, furniture 
and pajicr are made. It is connected with Antwerp by a canal 
and railway. 

Antwerp, at the Scheldt estuary, is the greatest port of 
llelgiuni. It has a large cntrei>ot trade and competes with 
Hamburg and Rotterdam. Its hinterland includes part of 
ICaslerii PVance, the Rhine valley and the Ruhr valley, in addi- 
tion to Belgium i^roper. It is also a great industrial centre 
IS situated in the heart of the Belgian coal-field. It is 
noted for chemicals, glasses and metal works, (rhent is the 
great lineii-maniifactiinng centre Tior it'ry, in the >Southern 

Highlands, is noted for woollen goods. 

The ]»riiicipal exjiorts of Belgium are iron and steel, glass, 
cotton goods, zinc manufactures and cement. 


KxPORT is V e OF TOTAL 
VALVE (1947) 

Manufactures , ..54 

Raw materials .. ..39 

Pood -stuffs .. 6 


Import in p.c. of total 
^\iLrE (1947) 

lMH)d-stuffs .. .,21 

Raw materials .. ..49 

Manufactures .. ..28 


Luxcmbuiji:[ is the smallest independent state in IJuropc. 
It has an area of 999 square miles with 295,000 inhabitants. 
Most of the people of Northern Luxemfiiirg are engaged in 
agricultural and jiasloral occupations Southern Luxemburg is 
famous for its iron deposits It produces annually 3 iiiillion 
tons of iron and 2,500,000 Unis of htecl The pnKlucts arc 
mostly exported to (icnnany and PVance. Commercially, it has 
* been united to Belgium since 1921 

Denmark 

Denmark has an area of about 17,000 square miles and lies 
seventy miles south from the coast of Norw'ay. Its area is 
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one-tenth the size of Sweden and one-eighth that of Norway. 
It consists of the north-pointing peninsula of Jutland and many 
islands of which Funeni Zealand and Laaland are the principal 
ones. Jutland takes up two-third of the area of the country. 
The country has plains and low hills ; no part of the country 
has an elevation of more than 550 feet. The situation of the 
country is particularly important as it controls the natural 
routes between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. The west 
coast of Denmark is a line of dunes with sandy beaches and 
much surf and therefore this part of the country is very sparsely 
populated. But the Baltic side is fertile and more people live 
here. The total i)opulation of Denmark was 5 millions in 1945. 

The resources of Denmark arc limited. It has no minerals 
except the Kaolin which is used for the manufacture of pottery. 
The rivers are not important either for navigation or for deve- 
loping hydro-electricity. It has no lumbering indiisUy as agri- 
culture has displaced the forests which at one time, covered a 
great part of the country and has made Denmark one of the 
countries in Euro])e most deficient in fo^cst^. 

Denmark has always been an agricultural country. At one 
time it was a great jirodiiccr and c^xportcr of wheat ; but after 
1870 the importation of American wheat into Eurojie greatly 
curbed this activity and caused the Danish peasants to abandon 
agriculture for stock-raising. The agricultural area represents 
75 per cent of the total area. The grains and other crops are 
grown for the live stock production. About 88 per cent of the 
harvest is used for feeding cattle, horses, pigs and fowls. 

Denmark is the pre-eminent dairy-farming country of the 
world. The keeping of milch cows and the milk production is 
the backbone of Danish agricultural industrj^ So far it is the 
key industry for the economy of the community ; and through 
this the economic exchange of goods with other countries is 
made. The following factors have given Denmark its pre- 
eminence as a dairying country : (i) The absence of resources 
to form the basis of a great manufacturing industry. The 
country has no coal, no iron, no water-power and no raw 
materials, (ft) Us climate favours the production of grass and 
root crops. {Hi) '"Most of the farms are small so that each 
family must obtain a large yield from a small area of land.'^ 
{iv) "Denmark has perfected the system of the utilization of 
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arable land to produce foodstuffs for cattle ; by this method 
more cattle can be kept than on the same area of pasture and 
meadow-land.” But Denmark^ s success in dairy-farming is 
matnly due to co-operaiion. 88 per cent, of the dairymen belong 
to co-o];)erative societies, and 92 per cent, of milk is handled by 
the same association. The aim of the co-operative dairies of 
Denmark has been to produce a standard quality good enough 
to gain the confidence of the buyers. The Government also 
maintains a strict system of inspection both of the farms and 
of the export products. At present there are nearly 9,000 co- 
operative societies in the country. Eighty per cent of milk- is 
used for making butter and ten per centi for cheese and con- 
densed milk, the rest is consumed locally. The dairy produce 
accounts for 76 per cent, of the value of Danish exports. More 
than two-thxrilb go to England. Seventeen per cent, of Danish 
exports and 28 per cent, of imiiorts ^rc shared by Germany. 

lixpoRTs IN 1938, IN Metric Tons 

Dairy-jiroduce .. .. .. 480 7 (the bulk to U.K.) 

Vegetable-oil products •» 214 0 

Cement and Chalk .. .. 273 1 

Fish 43 1 

Live animals .. .. .. 131 thousand head (mostly 

to Germany) 

Eggs .. .. .. .. 1,070 thousands (70 p.c. to 

U.K.) 


Imports in 1938, in Metric Tons 


Breads 


622-2 

Cattle foods 

■ ■ 

.. 1,467 6 

Fruit, drink, sugar 


621 

Pulp and paper .. 


.. 100 9 

Chonicals 

• « 

.. 358 4 

Metal goods 

■ • 

2811 

Textile materials 


19-2 

Manufactured textiles 
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Mineral oils 


588-4 

Coal and Coke .. 


.. 4,907-S 
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Fishing industry and a large mercantile marine have deve- 
loped because of the ideal situation of the country. But the 
prosperity of Denmark will always depend on the ability of 
supplying provisions to the industrial areas of Western Europe. 

Copenhagen is the largest city m the ’country. It is situated 
on the east coast of Zealand and contains nearly one-fifth of the 
population of Denmark. It stands at a crossing place of land 
and sea-routes. The opening of the Kiel canal has affected its 
trade adversely. Copenhagen is an entrepot for the products 
that the’ Baltic lands buy or sell. Textiles, boots and shoes, 
beer and pottery are the iiiiiiortant products. Esbjerg is 
situated on the west coast of Jutland and is an important fishing 
centre. Aarhus and Odense are the two other largest towns on 
the eastern side of the country. 

Scandinavia 

The Scandinavian peninsula is the largest in Europe and 
contains Norway and Sweden. 

Norway is a long narrow coiintrv forming the western 
portion of the Scandinavian peninsula with an area of 125,000 

square miles. In sjnte of its 
northerly position the coasts 
of Norway arc alwa 3 > ice- 
free It is because the warm 
surface water is drifted across 
the Atlantic Ocean against 
the whole Norw'egian coast 
The coast-line is extensively 
indented with fjords and 
fringed with a large number 
of rocky islands. The fjords 
— long, narrow, steep-sided 
indentations — are drowned 

valkw's. At many places 
fjords sides rise almost jier- 
pendicularly from the sea for 
several hundred feet. The 
streams form magnificent w^aterfalls. 

More than two-thirds of the country is entirely unproduc- 
tive. Lakes and rivers occupy 5,111 square miles more and 
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the forests include 26,000 square miles. Only 3'6 per cent, 
of the total area of Norway is under cultivation. 

The population of the kingdom is nearly three millions 
(2,814,000) and the average density of population is 23 per 
square mile. The south-eastern part of the country is densely 
populated. The major occupations of the people arc concerned 
with agriculture, fishery, forestry and manufacture. 

Cultivation is limited to the sheltered lowlands of the south- 
ea^t. 111 spite of this limitation more than 31 per cent of the 
po]mlation depends on farming, the greatest single industry in 
the country. Wheat, oats, barley-, r3'e and potatoes are the chief 
crops. In recent j’ears dairjnng has developed considerably. 
Alore and more the farmers are giving up the growing of 
cereals for dairying and already some dairy products are being 
cxiKirted. 

Fishing is a very important iiuliistry of the country. The 
principal calclvs arc cod and herring. “The greatly indented 
coast with its long line of protecting islands provides number- 
less harbours for the iisheriiien, and good si)awiiiiig grounds 

the fish.” Cod is foand round the Lofoten islands and 
F^inmark in the north, wliile in the south of Stavanger and 
Haugesiind liernng is abundant. The catches find a ready 
market in those liuropean countries which have no fisheries. 
Cod-livcr oil and other fish oils have a world market. Stavanger 
engages in canning fish for the export market , Kmtiansujid 
is the centre for the dried cod ; Bergen is the cliief fishing 
l)orl. Hammcffes^t and Tromso arc the centres for northern 
fislieries. 

Although forests cover nearlj’ one-fourth of the total area, 
the most imporl'int region is situated in the south-east. The 
forest products are very importaut and constitute about one- 
third of the total exports. “Large quantities of timber are used 
in Norw'ay for building and for fuel, but there remains a large 
surplus. This w^as former I3’ exported as lumber, but to-day 
Norway does not supply much wood to other countries but 
uses it as the basis of manufacturing industries, such as the 
manufacture of wood-pulp and paper.” 

Mineral wealth is not inconsiderable. Iron-ore, copper and 
silver are the chief minerals. Coal is practically absent. 
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Spitsbergen in the Arctic has certain coal mines. Iron ore is 
found in the far north on the border of Finland. The old rocks 
of the mountains contain fine granite. 

*‘The country has developed shipping greatly and the 
Norwegians are among the great shippers of the world. 
Norway’s merchant marine ranks fifth in the world and consists 
chiefly of tramp steamers. “The geographical position of 
Norway, its numerous good harbours, the facilities for building 
wooden ships, the ease by water and difficulty by land with 
w'hich communication is earned on, the exportation of timber 
and fish and the importation of coal, cereals and manufactured 
goods, have all contributed to the growth of Norwegian 
shipping.” 

Industries in Norway are mainly based on raw materials 
raised within the country and on water-i>ower. Norway offers 
unique opportunities for the development of hydro-electric 
power. There are many waterfalls and rivers are swift-flowing 
and do not freeze in winter. Wood-pulp, paper and matches 
are manufactured with the help of hydro-electricity. 

Many people from the different parts of the world come 
to visit the scenery of Norway and*the money spent by these 
visitors is a considerable source of income to the country. 

The mountainous nature of the land and the great distances 
from north to south are responsible for the meagre development 
of the means of communications. The roads and railways are 
mostly confined to the south-east of the country. Most of the 
foreign trade is carried on with the Kuropcan countries. Timber, 
paper, fish, matches, dairy i>roduce and tinned provisions are 
the chief, exports. The imports include rye, flour, coal, 
machinery, sugar, coffee and barley, 

Oslo is the capital and has 250,000 people. It is situated 
at the head of long fjords in the south-eastern lowland of 
Norway. It is connected by railways with Bergen and 
Trodlijem. Bergen, the second largest towm, exports large 
quantities of fish to the European countries. Trondhjem, the 
northerly railway centre, exports herring fish. It was the 
ancient capital of Norway. Narvik is an important port of 
Norway in the Arctic Ocean. It is connected with the Swedish 
railway system. During winter the iron-ore of Sw'eden is sent 
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to Narvik by railway as the Gulf of Bothnia is ice-bound at 
this time. 

Sweden occupies the eastern portion of the Scandinavian 
penipsula. Most of its coast-line faces the Baltic which is frozen 
during the winter months ; the coast-line is not much indented. 
The climate is continental. Plains and lowlands cover the 
southern side, while the north is mountainous. 

The area of Sweden is 173,000 square miles ; over half of 
it is forested. Although it is smaller than Norway in size, 
the area of its productive land is greater. 

Sweden presents four distinct geographical divisions : 

(i) Norrland, i 

(ti) The lake district, 

(ill) The plateau of Smalaiid, 

(ir) Scania. 

Non land is the northern part of Sweden and represents 
about 60 p.c. of the total area of the country. It is a region of 
very recent colohisation, Iminedialely to the south of Norrland 
is a lowland, the lake district, which is highly" developed both 
agriculturally and industrially. Smaland occupies the central 
area of Southern Sweden. • It is an area of forests, swamps 
and moorlands, and the population is very sparse. The extreme 
south-webt of Sweden, known as Scania, is the richest agricul- 
tural region in the country. 

The mineral wealth is considerable. The iron deposits of 
Sweden arc the most famous in the world for quality. High 
grade iron-ores exist at Kiruna and Gellivara in Northern 
Sweden. Almost the entire production is scut to Germany and 
England : 33 per cent, via Narvik and 65 per cent, by way 
of Lulea.* It must be noted that Sweden raises only 5 p.c. of 
the world's total iron-ore. 

The country is poor in coal. Recently great progi'ess has 
been made in water-power. The greatest hydro-electric power 
station is situated at Porjus, wliich supplies power to railways 
and industries. Copper, silver, lead, zinc and sulphur are also 
found. The gold deposit at Boliden (in Norrland) yields some 
2 per cent, of the world's output. 

• Daring llie winter months, when the Baltic is frozen, ores are 
exported Ihrongh Narvik in Norway. Narvik is connected with the 
Swedish railways. 
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In no other country of the world are forests so important 
for national prosperity as in Sweden. Forests and the existence 
of sulphur within easy reach give Sweden a prominent place in 
the match-making industry. Jonkoping in Smaland is a great 
centre for the manufacture of matches, which are produced in 
immense quantities, and exported to every part of the world. 

Only 9 per cent, of the land is under cultivation. The 
Scania peninsula raises wheat, barley and rye. Sugar beet is 
also cultivated. The country is more or less sclf-.sufficicnt. 

Nearly half a million people are engaged in industries. 
Mining, lumbering and pai>er-making are the principal indus- 
tries. The chief ex])orts are i)aper and pa]>er-i)ul]), logs and 
lumber, metal and ores The imi)orts include coal, textile 
goods, food-stuffs and machinery. Sweden receives most of her 
imports from Germany, and sends most of her exports to Ihe 
T'nited Kingdom. 

Siorkholm is the capital of Sivedeii and contains 500,000 
people. It is a great industrial and railway centre. Located as 
it is on the eastern ‘^ide of Sweden, it is a\vav from the main 
trading routes. ^Moreover, access to Russia is hindered during 
winter as the Gulf of Finland is ^ce-bound. Gotcboig is the 
great trading centre of the country. It is situated on the wx*st 
of southern Sweden. It is ice-frec and has excellent canal and 
raihvay communications witli all parts of southern Sweden 

Iberian Peninsula 

The Iberian Peninsula, which includes Spain and PortugaL 
is situated on the south-western side of Europe. Its position is 
admirable for commerce, but the character of the coast and the 
shore water have retarded the development. The coast is very 
regular with few’ harbours, and the sea currents are violent^ 
making it almost imiiossible to construct harbours. 

SPAIN. It is a backw'ard country in commerce and indus- 
try. The excellent situation for commerce, the high fertility of 
the land and the vast mineral resources are of no use at present 
to the country because of certain drawliacks. 

(i) Although her iron-deposits are vast, she lacks the 
fuel to establish her iron industry. 
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(ii) Her harbour accommodations are inadequate for 
shipping. Due to the character of the coastJine, 
sheltered harbours are practically absent. 

(lit) The country is mountainous ; the difficulty of build- 
ing roads and railways is considerable. Rivers are 
swift and have rapids and falls. 

(tv) The climate, though Mediterranean, is not generally 
conducive to health and efficiency. 

(r) Large estates are owned by the aristocracy, and the 
common people are very poor. 

(vr) Absence of trade organisations' accounts for the 
decline of export trade in wlieat and wool. At 
one time S])ain was a large exiiorler of these 

materials. 

Si>ain ]s essentially an agricultural countr\’. The amount 
of land devoted to agriculture is less than 40 per cent, of the 
total area, and only 7 per cent, of the cultivated land is 

irrigated Further progress in irrigation works is necessary. 
Now that internal disturbances are almost over, the Govern- 
ment has initiated programme for agricultural development. 

Nearly one-lourth of the population is engaged in agricul- 
ture Wheat, rice and fruits are extensively raised. Spain 
ranks first in the world in the iiroduction of olive oil and cork, 
and ill the ex])ortation of oranges. Pastoral industr 3 ' is also 
important. Cattle, shceji, horses and pigs are reared. Spain 
has always been famous for the wool of its merino sheep. 

In no other country in Europe is the mineral wealth so 

varied and widely distributed as in Spain. Iron-ore, manganese, 
zinc, lead, coal, cojiiier, mercury, silver, etc. are found. Ii 
ranks first in Europe tn the production of lead and copper, 
second in mercury and silver, and among the first in zinc, 
manganese, and iron. Spain provides about 40 per cent of the 
world’s output ol mercury. Hydro-electric power has been 
developed in the P>Tenees. 

The incuns of communication are very inadequate. There 
are onlv 9,000 miles of rail-roads, while Belgium has 6,000 miles 
on an area one-sixteenth as large. Rivers are useless for navi- 
gation, nor are they utilised for irrigation- 
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Spam is the third largest wine-producing country in the 
world. The chief manufactures arc textileSi wine^ hides and 
skins, dairy produce etc.. 

The principal exi)orts are fruit, non, cork, wool and 
esparto grass. The imports include machinery, textile goods 
and food products. 

Madrid, the capital, has a population of nearly 1 million. 
It is the principal railway centre. Barcelona, on the Mediterra- 
nean coast, is the largest city and the premier port of Spain. 
It is a great industrial centre. The other trade centres are 
Valencia, Malaga, Bilbao and Cadiz. 

PORTUGAL 1^ a small maritime country on the west of 
Spam, with a population of nearly 10 millions The climate is 
mild and moist The soil is fertile. The country forms a 
natural outlet for the Atlantic trade ot Spain The main 
industry of the country is agriculture and 60 per cent of the 
inhabitants are engaged in it. Lemons, figs, oranges, apples, 
almond, dates and nuts are extensively giown Wine is made 
throughout the country. 

The country is rich in minerals. Iron-ore is considerable. 
Tin and wolfram are worked with foreign capital, the deposits 
of wolfram being the most important in Europe. Copper, lead 
and salt are also obtained in large quantities. 

The forests of Portugal arc specially important for oak 
from which cork is obtained Lack of fuel is responsible for 
her slow progress in industries. The country has negligible 
quantities of coal and the development of hj^dro-eleclric power 
is equally meagre. The manufacturing industries are mostly 
those connected with the preparation of products obtained from 
vine and olives. Tliere are also considerable woollen, cotton 
and linen industries. A characteristic occupation of the Portu- 
guese is the manufacture of porcelain tiles, an industry in- 
herited from the Moors, Cork is exported enormously from the 
country. 

Lisbon is the capital and chief port. It has a magnificent 
harbour. It is connected by rail with Madrid and Oporto- 
Agricultural products are exported and manufactured goods are 
imported through Lisbon. Oporto is the chief port through 
which wine is exported. 
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Great Britain 

Great Britain is the most highly mdubirialised country in 
the world. The commercial and industrial development of 
Great Britain was remarkable from the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. She was the leader m engineering develop- 
ment, the pioneer in railways, and the invetitoi of a great 
number of industrial processes. By 1900 Great Britain alone 
accounted for about one-fifth of the , total world trade, while 
Great Britain and the Empire together accounted for nearly 
onc-tliircjl. She possesses certain natural and physical advan- 
tages 'ichich have gfcaily contributed towards the rcmaikablc 
growth of her commerce. » 

The climate of the British Isles, on the whole, is mild and 
equable. Tlie mildness of winter causes little or no interrup- 
tion to agriculture, and its comparative freedom from heavy 
snow-fall causes little interruption of communication. ‘‘The 
climate is neither so hot nor so cold as to prevent people from 
W’orking cither iA field or factory throughout the year. The 
British capacity for regular routine w^ork, so necessary m the 
manufjictunng industries, is partly the result of climatic condi- 
tions.’* • 

. The coast-line of Great Britain is broken up by numerous 
inlets, so that no part of the country is more than 70 miles 
from navigable water or more than 100 miles from the sea. 
The British Isles have one mile of coast for every twenty miles 
of area. The nearness of the coast, on both sides, places a manu- 
facturing region within easy reach of many markets. 

The situation of the country is very important. The 
English Channel has separated the country from the Continent. 
The United Kingdom is on the one hand 'very near to Europe 
for the purpose of commerce, and, on the other hand, it is too 
far away from Europe to be invaded easily by land or sea, 
although it does not enjoy equal immunity from aerial attacks. 
The country is, moreover, centrally situated — ^no part of the 
world is far from her. The great industrial countries of the 
Continent — Gennany, France and Belgium — face her eastern 
and southern coast ; while the U. S. A. can be easily approached 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Another advantage of the situation of 
the British Isles in shallow seas on the European continental 
shdf is that it gives the benefit of high tides in flooding the 
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harbours, keeping them free from ailt and waste and in bringing 
ships far up the estuaries. 



Pig. No. 52. XScouoiuic pnMlucts of the British Isles. 


The country is very fortunate in having large deposits of 
coal and iron. Coal is of superior quality and is found close 
to iron-fields. All the principal industries of Great Britain are 
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more or less localised near the coal-fields. Chalk, slate, tin 
and clay are also found in small quantities. The rivers of the 
United Kingdom are of little use for navigation ; btit their 
estuaries are always important for shii^ping. 

The rapid commercial and mduslnal progress is also due 
to economic and human factors. (1) The essential political 
stability of the country's democratic parliamentary Government 
made industrial progress rapid. (2) The temper anient, character 
and industry of her people are the real strength. The industrial 
output per head of her iiopulation is one of the highest in the 
world. Great Britain is even today the traditional home of out- 
standing technical achievement Because pf the industrial skill 
of her people, she enjoy.s world-wide reputation in the matter of 
sui>erir)nty of design in textiles, pottery, aero-engines and ships: 
<3) Internal communication is perfect. Great Britain has 25,000 
miles of railways which serve all the great ports of the country. 
The road system is also excellent, and motor-transport handles 
both passenger and goods traffic. The inland waterways are, 
however, not verj” important, and they carry about 4 per cent, 
of the traffic handled by the railways. In 1947 an Act was 
passed to set up in Britaiij a imblicly owned system of inland 
transjiort A Board has been established m January 1948 with 
general iiowcrs to carry goods and passengers by road, rail 
and inland waterways, to provide port facilities etc. and to 
extend and improve the system. The system which has thus 
passed into stale control is now the greatest unified transjDprt 
i»ystem in the w^orld. The Board owns railways, 20,000 loco- 
motives, 41,000 passenger vehicles, 1,235,000 wagons, 100 steam- 
ships and many thousand of motor vehicles. (4) Population is 
large m industrial areas. (5) Colonies and dciicndencies are 
extensive, which provide vast markets for the British goods. 
The British Common Wealth of Nations and Empire contain 
more than 24 per cent, of world ixipulation.* (6) Her niercan- 

* Thev include : (b Gibraltar, Malta, Gozii and Cj prus in Europe *, 
(ii) Port Said, Aden, Perini and Socotra Islands, Indian l-nion, Pakistan, 
Uunna, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Borneo, in Asia , (liO Australia, New 
Zealand, a part of New Guinea, Fiji and Solomon Islands in Oceania, 
(iv) ZaiiziYiar, Pemba, Kejiya, Uganda, Tanganyika, the Sudan, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, GaniYua, British South-West Africa, 
Mauritius, Union of Scmth Africa, Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, 
Swaziland, Nyasaland, etc., in Africa; (i') Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Hie Bermudas, Jamaica, the ^Bahanias, Bntidi Guiana, 
Trinidad, Falkland Islands, etc., in America. 
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tile marine is the biggest in the world. (7) English language 
has spread throughout the globe. In addition to these contribu- 
tory causes, the free trade policy that prevailed in the country 
in the last century and the great mechanical inventions are 
also to be taken into consideration. 

But there are certain disadvantages as well. The dearness 
of land arising from the density of population and the great 
development of industry, high wages of the labourers and the 
deficiency of water power are giving anxieties to the British 
industrialists. The high tariff of other countries of the world 
is affecting adversely the trade of the British Isles to a great 
extent. 

Great Britain is not fortunate as the possessor of the essen- 
tial raw-materials of industry. She has of course still the 
deposits of valuable coal and low-grade iron-ore but these are 
no longer the only kej' materials of an industrial economy. 
Indeed, no other great industrial country has so few of the raw 
materials. The following table will show her dependence of 
basic raw materials and minerals on other countries. 

PERCENTAGE OF WORI.D OUTPUT OP BASIC RaW MATER1AT.S 
Produced and Used in Great Britain (1938) * 


material 

pc of world out- 
put produced 

p c of norlil out 
pul useil liv 


in Great Britain 

Oteat Itritam 

Coal 

18-9 

15 5 

Iron 

48 

11-5 

Petroleum 

— 

4 5 

Nickel 

. — 

27 0 

Manj;anese 

— 

95 

Tin 

1-3 

350 

Cotton 

.. — 

100 

Wool 

27 

20 

Rubber 

.. — 

15 0 

Bauxite 

— 

55 

I<ead 

re 

20-5 

Zinc 

0-0 

7-5 

Copper 

— 

13-5 


* Great Britain— the warld’a best customer— Ministry of Information. 
London, % 
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Population. The United Kingdom is a very densely popu- 
lated country. The distribution of population in 1931 was: — 

Scotland .. .. 4,842,554 people 

England and Wales .. 39,947,931 ,, 

The average density of population in England is 685 per 
square miles. With the exception of Belgium, Holland and Java 
this is the highest density of populatioyi recorded for any country. 
In 1947, the total population of Grekt Britain was estimated at 
48*4 millions 

Northern England and South Wales are the centres of 
the densest population, because Ihcsc are the industrial areas. 
Recently population in Southern England, particularly in the 
suburlis of Eondon, has increased with great rapidity Eanca- 
shirc, Glamorgan, Warwickshire, Durham and Staffordshire 
have more than 1,000 peojilc per scpiarc mile The industrial 
activities of tlie.se regions attracted peojile from other parts 
of the country. The agricultural districts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire and Cambridge contain less than 500 jieople per 
square mile The mountainous districts arc all sparsely 
populated. 

The trade deiiressioii bf 1931 resulted in changing the 
di-tnlnilioa of population Density ot population is decreasing 
in the industrial areas of Lancashire, Cheshiic and Durham. 
South-East Jinglaiid is fast becoming a region of dense 
population. 

Mining. The minerals of Great Britain are highly im- 
portant. 


Principal ^Iineral PRODxrcrs o? Great Britain. 

(m 000 Metric tons) 

1938 


Coal .. 

.. 228,000 

Gypsum 

1.092 

Iron .. 

.. 14,200 

Sand stone 

4,346 

Lead 

38 

Lime stone 

. 15.926 

Zinc .. 

19 

Chalk 

.. 10.167 

Tin 

3 

Clay 

.. 26,500 


"The two most aseful minerals — coal and iron — are iound 
in close proximity. Coal is found througrhout the country in 
large quantities ; in the annual production of coal Great Britain 
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'Occupies the third place. The value of several of the British 
coal-fields is enhanced hy their closeness to the .sea. Coal is 
the principal cargo of the coastal trade and forms one-third of 
the total. The quality of British coal is fairly good. 

The coal mining is very important ui the national economy 
of the country. It employs nearly one nnllion people, and about 
four millions of the population of the country are directly 
dependent on it. Coal mining accounts for 90 per cent, of the 
value of the total mineral output of the country. Coal is also 
important in British exjiort trade, accounting for over 5 per 
cent, of the total value of the country’s exports. 

CoKsrMinTON of Coal. 

(in inilhon 
1938 


Du*ipo.sal 


1. 

Gas work 

18 2 

2. 

Electricity generating stations belonging 
to authorwed undertakings and to rail- 



way and tramway authorities 

14 9 

3 

Raihvay Companies ... 

12 

4. 

Vessels engaged in coastwise trade 

1 1 

5 

Iron works 

18 7 

6. 

Collieries 

11*8 

7. 

Domestic Coal 

400 

8. 

General manufactures .. 

57 7 

The 

principal coal-fields of the I>nited Kingdom are the 

following 

: 



The Pennine Range 

1. NorthunihcTland and Durham. 2. York, Derby and 
Nottingham. 3. South Lancashire. 4. North Staffordshire. 
The Midland Plant 

5. Warwick. 6. South Staffordshire. 7. Leicestershire. 
The Welsh Mountains 

8. North Wales. 9. South Wales. 

The Midland Valley of Scotland 
10. Ayreshire. 11. Clyde. 

Sm&ll coalfields are also found in Bristol, Edinburgh and 
Kilkenny in Ireland. 
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The Annuai, Production of Coal in U. K. 



(in (XX> Metric tons) 

In Britain : 

1914 


1926 


1936 


1938 

The Scottish 

Coal-fields .. 


„ Yorks, Notts and Derb}*^ 
,, Lancashire 
,, Midlands 
„ South Wales 


.. 270,000 
.. 275,000 
.. 217,000 
.. 232,000 
14 per cent. 
31 .. „ 

6 II II 

n M .1 

16 ,, ,, 


The South Wales Coal-field is very important in respect of 
quantity and qiialit\'. The coal extracted here is particularly 
used in steamships. South Wales ^^as the j;reatest coal-exporting 
area in the world till 1914. But since 1920 the coal industry 
of South Wales has been parsing through years of great difficulty. 
The demand for coal has fallen coiisideraldy. 


FactOKS tcsponsiblt* lot 4hc dccluic of the Wixlcs coal-fields • 
(*) The high price of Bnti^h coal The U. S. A is putting 
chca]jcr coal in the markets, (nt The rapid develoi»ment of 
hydro-electricity France, Italy, Sweden and other former 
customers have developed hydro-electric power, (nz) The dis- 
coveries of new fields. Australia and Natal — once large im- 
porters — have discovered man^' new coal-fields. 


The Fkh’res showing the decline of the 
British Co\l Industry 


STear 

Output 

(lu milUun tons) 

BxpoHs 
(in million tons) 

I!mplo 3 inent 
(in thousand) 

1913 

.. 287 

98 

1,230 

1927 

.. 251 

72 

1,037 

1933 

.. 208 

57 

797 


Though the coal-field of North Wales is not as large as 
that of the south, yet the former enjoys a direct sea cointnuni- 
cation. * 

The York, Derby and Nottingham coal-field is about 70 
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miles long and 20 miles wide. This coal-field is within easy 
reach of the iron deposits. Nearness to sea has helped the 
growth of export trade. Scandinavia, Denmark and the Baltic 
States import coal from this area. The woollen industries of 
the West Riding and the iron and steel industries of Sheffield 
arc particularly associated with this coal-field. 

The cotton industry is primarily important in the South 
Lancashire coal-field 

The. Midland coal-field developed because of the iron and 
steel industry. Since 1929, \\ilh the decline of the steel in- 
dustry, the Midland fields are passing through difficulties. 
To-day thcac fields contribute only 11 ver cent, of the V. K.*s 
total coal. 

The Ayreshirc coal-field of Scotland raises coal mostly for 
exijort. The Clyde estuary does not actually possess coal, but 
it can very conveniently use the Lanarkshire coal The great 
ship-building industry of the Clyde liasin is based on the 
Lanarkshire coal and iron 

In July 1946, the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act was 

passed to bring the coal mining inciiistry into public ownersliip 
and control. On the 1st January 1947, the coal mining nuliistrv 
and certain associated activities i>asscd into the control of 
Naiional Coal Board whose duty it is to secuie the efficient 
development of the coal mining indiistrv and to make supplies 
of coal available in quantities and in prices which seem best 
calculated to further the iniblic interest The National Coal 
Board is responsible fur about 1500 collieries, and some 45 jier 
cent of the coking and by-products plants of Britain. The Board 
ha.s become ow’ncr of about 300,000 acres of laud, H,000 
dwelling houses and a wide variety of works, plants, nulls and 
every type of trans])ort. It has become the cinploj'er of 
723,000 Avorkers in addition to large number of workers 
engaged in ancillary undertaking. There is urgent need to 
increase the output of coal immediately in view of increase in- 
home consumption and programme of coal exjiorts to Kitropean 
countries. In 1947, the coal production was 197 million tons. 
In the same year, 185 million tons were used for home con- 
sumption, and 6 million tons were exported. It is estimated 
that in 1949, the home consumption will increase to 200 million 
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tons, and exports to 20 million tons. Consequently production 
will have to be increased to 220 million tons. 

The iron ore deposits are found in North Lancashire, Clyde 
basin, North Staffordshire and South Wales. 

The .supplies of South Wales iron-ore have been nearly 
exhausted and the iron and steel industry of this area now 
depends on Spam and France for iron-ore. The most important 
iron-ore field lies in South-East England, uliich supplies 
about 85 p.c. of the iron of Great Britain The principal iron-ore 
centres are (a) in the Cleveland Hills ; (b) at Scunthorpe and 
Frodinghain in Lincolnshire , (c) at Corby and Kettering in 
Northamptonshire ; and (d) near Banbury in North Oxford- 
shire. The iron fields of the U. K. cannot meet the require- 
ments of the metal indu‘“try. Every year the country has to 
import a considerable quantity of iron and pig iron from abroad. 
In 1938 the United Kingdoiu inipoited 5 1 million tons of iron- 
ore from abroad 

The other ’minerals found m the country are lead, zinc, 
copper and tin. Lmu stone, chalk, granite, slates and salt are 
also quarried Quarryiiiq is an important occupation in Corn- 
wall, Devon, Somerset, Wales and the Cumbrian peninsula. 
At one time tin uas llic ino-^t inipoitaiit mineral of England ; 
now it has almost been exhausted. 

In the United Kingdom the production of shatrgic minerals 
i.s not Large, and many of such minerals arc absent. But the 
country has excellent access to tlio'-e miiicrals, because of her 
empire and world-wide trade. 


STR.\TEr,ic Mineral Supplies, in the K. 
(Figures based on 1938 production) 


Home prodncliou 
(million tons) 

Coal 230 

Iron ore 12 

Pig iron 7 

Steel „ 10 

Oil 


Kmpire 
(millitin tons) 

75 

10 

3 

3 

7 


other sourct 
(million Ion's! 

15 

6 

1 


84 
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Strategic Mineral Supplies in the tJ. K. — Conid. 


Hume production 

Empire 

(thou.Naud tons) 

Other sources 
(thousand tons) 

Manganese .. 

950 

150 

Chrome ore .. 

170 ■ 

130 

Tungsten 

50 

100 

Copper 

500 

900 

Aluminium . . 

550 

850 

Nickel 

90 

30 

-dcccAv: to these mineials has made the position of the United 


Kingdom strongest in the 7 vojld, except that of the I'.S.A, 

Agriculture. The British Isles is a great manufacturing 
country, yet the fanning activities* of its i)COplc occupy an 
important place in the national economy. About ) 1 per cent, 
of the total poiiulation is engaged m agricultural occupations 
In Scotland, it is 3 per cent., in England 2 per cent, while 
in Ireland 53 per cent. The principal croi)s are wheat, barley, 
oats, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips and swedes. 

Land being dear and limited jn the U K., the method of 
cultivation is always intensive. Wheat, liarlcy, oats, sugar beet 
and fruits are cultivated in those jiarts where cliiuatie conditions 
are suitable. In Eastern England the geographical conditions 
are exceptionally favourable to the growth of these iiroduct^ 
Summers are hot, and, therefore, w’heat is cultivated in Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, PNsex and Bcdford.shire. Barley requires con- 
ditions similar to those for wheat, so it is also cultivated in the 
ea.stern ]>lains. Oats arc raised in the eastern plains of Scotland 
and 111 the lowdand areas of Northern Ireland. Sugar licet is 
cultivated in (i) the wheat lands of Eastern England, (u) North 
Shropshire and the neighbouring counties, (iii) Fifeshire, and, 
(ir) the valley of the river Barrow' in south-east Ireland. 

In peace time. Great Britain grow’s only 34 per cent, of 
the food she needs. For nearly a century, she has been far 
and aw'ay the greatest importer of food in the w'orld. The 
economy of great areas of the earth’s surface has been based 
on Great Britain’s ability to absorb large quantities of primary 
products. As a consumer of food, she has always played a 
major role in the economy of the primary producers. 
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During 1939-45 as a result of the shortage of imported 
foodstuffs, the country paid great attention to the extension of 
agricultural fields. Many gardens and wastelands were con- 
verted to arable lands so that by the end ol 1944 more than 6’5 
million new acres had been ploughed up 

The record of agricultural development during the same 
period may be appreciated from the undermentioned figures. 


Harvests 

1934-38 

j 

1943-44 

o, 


average ton^ 

tons 

increase 

Wheat 

.. 1,651,000 

3,449,000 

109 

Barley 

765,000 

1,641,000 

115 

Uats 

.. 1,940,000 

3,Q59.000 

58 

Potatoes . . 

4,873,000 

9,822,000 

102 

Sugar-beet 

.. 2,741,000 

3,760,000 

37 

Vegetables 

.. 2,384,000 

3,197,000 

34 

Fruit 

455,000 

705,000 

55 

Cafttle-rearjng. 

Cattle are reared 

in every 

]>art of t 


United Kingdom. They are mostly domesticated for their milk, 
meat and hides. The number of cattle in 1939 was about 8 
million Between 1939 aiul 1944 the number has increased by 
7CX),00(). The dairy is important in the following regions 

(i) Cornwall, Devon and Somerest Cheese and cream 

are made here. 

(ii) Welsh lowlands Milk and cheese are jiroduced for 

the dense population of the South-Walcs coal-field. 

. (lit) Cheshire It is the most important dairying area in 
England. Cheese and milk are imporlant products, 
(ir) The vales of Oxford and Aylesbury. Milk is sent to 
* London from here. 

(r) Ireland is jiarticularly noted for dairying which is 
carried on in the plains of the sonth-we.st and in 
the north. 

Beef cattle arc mostly reared on the midland i)lains In 
England there are more than 12,000,000 cattle 

Sheep-ranring. At one time England was a great sheep- 
rearing country and the prosperity of the country depended on 
the animal industry. But to-day this industry is neglected and 
is carried on in those parts where either agriculture is unsuit- 
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^ble or population is sparse. Even then, the U. K. contains 
more bliecp than there arc in New Zealand, lii 1939 the United 
Kingdom had about 26 million shcci). The principal shcep- 
rearing areas are the following : 

(1) The Pennines. (2) The Welsh mountains. (3) High- 
lands of Scotland. (4) Ireland. 

Hie Fishing Industry 

The fishing industry of Great Britain supports nearly one- 
twentieth of the population. It is one of the greatest of the 
British industries. The ^lK^llow waters of the continental shelf 
are the feeding grounds of a great variety of fish ; so the fishing 
industry has jirospercd Phishing is mostly coiifnicd to the 
-eastern coast of the country wdiich faces the North Sea. 
Haddock, herring, cod and mackerel aie the principal catches 
of the North Sl.i, and the ports engaged in this industry arc 
Wick, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Sloneha^ell, Hull, Grimsby and 
Yarmouth. In the Pmglish Channel, near Cornw^all, pilchard 
is caught. 

Great Britain leads all countrie;^ in the fishing industry in 
the North Sea. In sjnte of such enormous catches Great Britain 
imports fish from countries like the U. S. A., Canada and 
Norway Grimsby and Billingsgate (m I/Oiidonj are the two 
great fish markets of Great Britain. 

The rivers of Great Britain supply fish, mostly salmon and 
trout. 


Manufacturing Industries 

The United Kingdom is the most industrialised country in 
the world. Her industries are mainly concerned with produc- 
tion of iron and steel goods, textiles and chemicals. 

Among the manufacturing industries of the United 
Kingdom, the textile trades are second only to the iron and 
steel industry in the volume of employment which they afford. 
Of rS million workers engaged, nearly four-fifths arc found 
in the cotton and woollen industries, and all the remainder are 
in jute, hemp, silk and linen. The majority of the workers in 
the textiles are women. 
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The British manufacturing industries are mostly on or near 
the coal-lields. Of late, oilier areas have developed industries 
with the use of electric power. 


The Principal Manufacturing Industries oi- the 
United Kingdom in 1937 


Industry, 


No o1 poisons 


1 

employed. 

Iron and Steel 

, 

635,651 

Engineering, shipbuilding and vehicles 

.. 1.061,671 

Non-ferrous metals 

1 

110,257 

Textiles 

.. 1,075,553 

Leather 


48,294 

Clothing 


515,700 

Food, drink and Tobacco . 


505,621 

Chemicals, etc. 


191,080 

Paper, jinntmg, etc 


400,736 

Timber 


167,350 

CLiy and Building ^Materials 


245,792 

Building and conti acting .. 

.. 

434,374 

Mines and quarries . 

• 

840,634 

Cotton-mill industry. Tlie 

leadership 

of the United 


Kingdom in the cotton textile industry towards the end of the 
eighteenth century was duo to a variety of causes, (i) “Her 
mercantile marine and colonial developments placed her in a 
strong position both for obtaining supplies of raw cotton and 
for serving foreign customers.*' (w) The countries producing 
raw cotton were not industrially advanced, (ih) Her natural 
advantages in humid climate, water-power and coal supplies 
favoured the establishinent of cotton industries, (tr) Contem- 
porary’ engineenng and metallurgical developments heljied to 
work out a new technique of production, (v) India and other 
older cotton manufacturing fireas were handicapped by political 
coiidition.s tliat existed there, (i;/) Europe was involved in 
political troubles and war. 

The cotton industry has been localised mainly in Lancashire 
and the adjoinirig areas, 85 per cent, of the workers engaged 
in the cotton industry are to be found in Lancashire, Cheshire 
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and Derbyshire. Most of the remainder are in the West Riding: 
and Scotland. 

The localisation of this industry in Lancashire is mainly 
due to geographical causes. The .spinning of cotton demands 
a moist climate, otherwise the thread breaks.* The moist 
westerlies give Lancashire the necessary degree of humidity. 
Second, Lancashire faces American ports, thus facilitating the 
import of raw cotton. Thirdly, the presence of coal, limestone 
and water-power was important in the early 19th century, when 
the factory stage of industrial development was on its way. 
Fourthly, the existence of a first class port in Liverpool is 

another great advantage. The 
inherent skill of generations 
of operatives, the number of 
inventions of machinery for 
cotton iiianufactiires in Lan- 
cashire, and tlie foresight and 
initiative of those citizens 
who carried out tJie scheme 
of tlie Manchester sliij) canal 
are the cither vital factors 
^ whicli contributed to the 
growth of the South Laiica- 

, ^ shire cotton industry. 

Fig No 53 llie initon-niaiiufac- t 

luring towns of South Laiica<?liire Cxrcat Britain does not pro- 

duce raw cotton. She brings 
this raw material from (*) U. S A., (ii) India, (zii) Kgypt, {iv) 
Peru, (v) The Sudan and (vi) Brazil. 

Lancashire towns may be divided into two classes according 
to their activities. Towns on the northern side (Preston, Black- 
burn and Burnley) are engaged in weaving. The southern towms 
specialise in spinning. Rochdale, Oldham, Bolton and Bury 
are the spinning towns around Manchester. The Lancashire 
industry depends mainly on export trade, 80 per cent, of the 
produce being exported. There arc also some noted centres in 
Scotland, among which Glasgow and Paisley arc important. 

Paisley has specialistcd in the manufacture of thread. 
Glasgow had all the natural advantages of Lancashire, but the 

* To-day moist climate m no longer nn important factor, for the 
air of factories can be moistened by artificial means. 
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progress of iron and steel industries caused the industrial deve- 
lopment to move along other lines. 

The principal customers of British cotton goods are Tnitin, 
China, Egsrpt, Germany, Holland, Turkey, West Indies, South 
America, Central America, Central Africa, Japan, Australia, 
Canada, U. S. A., Spain, Italy, France, and Switzerland. 
Great Britain also imports considerable quantities of cotton 
goods from Japan, France, Germany and Switzerland. 

I 

Lancabhire had virtual control over the world cotton market 
till 1913. Since then she has fallen down from that enviable 
position. Competition of Japan and the U. S. A. has taken 
much of her Kastern markets. Besides, many countries of Asia 
.'*nd Africa which previously used to import Lancashire cotton 
])iece-ffoods now'-a-days manufacture them. To add to these, 
jirotective tariffs and ovcr-jirodiiction have largely aggravated 
the depression. It is possible for Japan to manufacture cotton 
goods at a price far cheaper than what is required by Lanca- 
shire. Cheap labour, nearness to vast markets like China and 
India, and State supjiort are the advantageous factors on the 
side of Japan. 

DiiCiiNH or Cotton Manx^factcres in U. K. 


(fn millwn) 


1913 

1937 

Bxport of cotton ijooils 7,000 sq 
Import of raw cotton 2,100 llm 
Bxport to liiilia . . 3,000 sq. yds 

1 

Kxport of cotton goods 1 ,900 sq yds. 
ImiMirt of raw cotton 1,200 lbs 
Kxport to India . . 4,000 sq. yds. 


A strong movement for the amalgamation of different 
concerns under a central organisation is afoot with a view to 
bringing about internal economics. 

In the production of high quality cloth, Lancashire 
holds her own in free competition ; but as regards coarse cloth 
she has lost much ground in competition with the East. It is 
doubtful if she will be able to regain much of the trade she 
has lost in the commonest qualities, and she may not be able 
to keep all the trade that she still holds. *‘The future of 

16 
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Lancashire will depend to a great extent on the ability to retajp 
a large share of the trade in high quality cottons and this will 
demand lower production costs. She must see that methods of 
organisation are capable of adjustment and if required, of 
meeting changed and changing conditions and are kept at tlic 
highest pitch of efficiency.'* 

Iron and Steel Industrie! 

In the production of iron goods Great Britain occupies the 
fourth place in the world. The, existence of local coal and 
iron in close proximity mostly accounts for the growth of iron 
and steel centres in the country. There are five important steel 
areas in the United Kingdom. 

(i) The Black Country. This has become the chief iron 
and steel-producing area of Britain. Local supplies of iron, 
wood, charcoal and limestone gave liirth to the industry in this 
area. The distance of the area from the sea makes cost of 
transport heavy, and, therefore, goods which are valuable in 
proportion to their bulk are manufactured here. The important 
centres are Birmingham, Coventry, Dudley and Redditch. 
Birmingham specialises generally iii the production of motors, 
cycles, railway equipment, machine tools, electrical ajiparatiis 
and brassware, Coventry in cars and cycles, Reddtich in 
needles, and Dudley m chains. 

(n) Sheffield. The manufacture of metal goods in the 
region owes its origin to the exi.sleiicc of local iron-ore, wood 
and water-power. The bulk of the iron-ore is now drawn from 
Lincolnshire and Sweden. Both heavy (e.g., manganese steel, 
chromium .steel and tungsten steel) and light (e.g., cutlery) 
metal goods arc manufactured in Sheffield. Other centres are 
Rotherham and Chesterfield. 

(Hi) The North-east Coast. The Tyne, Wear and Tecs 
region. Tee-side is the chief iron-smelting centre. Other towns 
in the locality are Hartl^ool, Middlesborough and Darlington. 
The advantages of the region for steel industry are : (a) the 
nearness of the iron-ore, (b) the excellent cooking coal of South 
Durham, (£) the supplies of limestone in the Fennines, and 
the facilities for ' importing high grade ore from Sweden 
and Spain. Hartlepool is noted for ship-building, Darlington 
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is 40 inportaiit centre for railway engines and Middlesborong;h 
is an engineering centre. In Tyne-side the chief centre is New 



Fig. No. 54. The chief maniifactiiring regions of the British Isles. 

Castle where ships of modern design are built. Wear-side, w’ith 
Sunderland as the chief centre, builds cargo-boats. 
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(iv) The Fulness District. This North-Western coastal 
region produces steel and pig iron. Barrow is the ship-building 
centre. 

(r) South Wales manufactures tin-plate and galvanised iron. 
Iron-ore is imported from Spain and Algeria, and tin is drawn 
from Malaya, Bolivia and Nigeria. Swansea and Llanelly are 
the two chief towns of the region. 

The Ccnital vallfy of Scotland is becoming increasingly 
important for general, engineering and ship-building (Glasgow, 
Greenock and DumbertonJ. 

Ship-Building is one of the principal industries of the 
United Kingdom. The geographical position of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in any country is determined by two main require- 
ments. These are : (a) a navigable river with easy access to 
the sea for launching purposes ; (b) easily available bupplie.s of 
the main building materials. If there is any change in the 
principle of building material, the geographical location of the 
industry may also change. This has, in fact, hapjiened in 
Britain in the last century and a half. In the early days of 
shiplmilding, vessels were made of, wood. The shii)building was 
carried on in those estuaries and harbours where local supplies 
of wood were available or where conditions were present for 
importing timber. One of the chief centres’ was the Thames. 
The change from Avood to iron as the material for .ship build- 
ing in the middle of the nineteenth century .shifted the industry 
to centres close to iron and steel production. The reasons for 
the growth and success of the industry in Britain are the 
following : 

(a) Deep tidal estuaries. 

(b) Coal-fields, with steel industries near the estuaries. 

(c) The increasing demand for ships. 

The shipbuilding industry of the United Kingdom is now 
concentrated in five principal regions ; 

(a) the North-east coast (rivers Tyne, Wear and Tees) 

(b) The Clyde 

(c) Belfast 

(d) Birkenhead 

(e) Barrow. 
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In the North-East coast, the chief centres are South Shields, 
New Castle and Wallsend, Sunderland, Hartlepool and Stiddles- 
borough. All tyiies of vessels are built in the region. In the 
Clyde basin large passenger liners are built. Naval vessels are 
also constructed in this area. The Clyde yards arc among the 
best equipped in the world. “In the ten years immediately 
preceding the present war, the North East coast region and 
the Clyde yards were resiionsiblc between them for some 75 per 
cent, of total British output.” Although Belfast area has no 
large iron and steel jiroducing region to back it, the necessary 
fuel and raw materials arc ea.sily imported from Scotland and 
Cumberland. Belfast .specialises in the construction of motor 
ships. 

Birkenhead undertakes naval shipbuilding, luxury liners and 
dredgers. Barrow has been an important centre for the cons- 
truction of merchant vessels, sulimarine and naval vessels. The 
subsidiary centres for shipbuilding are Goole, Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, lycith, Soutliampton and Cowes. 

Today there is no shii>building on the Thames. London 
was the chief centre in ship-buildmg industry before the advent 
of iron The building of ships on the Thames has become un- 
economic because of the liigh cost in bringing fuel and steel 
from the disUnt centres of production. This industry on the 
Thames died out slowly and the last big vessel was built in 1911. 
But London has an extensive ship-repairing industry. 

Tlie woollen industry of Great Britain is older than the 
cotton industry, hut it is now less important and not so highly 
organised. The industry is centralised in Yorkshire. The 
geographical causes underlying the localisation of this industry 
in Yorkshire are many : 

(a) Necessary climatic conditions. 

(b) Water-supply from the Pennines noted for washing 

and dyeing. 

(c) Sheep-stock of the Pennines. 

(d) Waterpower. 

(r) Ncame.ss to the sea-coast. 

Tlie West Riding of Yorkshire, where coal is found 
abundantly, is the principal seat of the woollen industry. The 
towns principally engaged in this industry are Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax and Huddersfield. Bradford produces worsted goods. 
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and Halifax manufactures enormous quantities of carpet. The 
supply of woql from the neighbouring pastures cannot meet the 
demand of the industry and much of wool is imported from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, British India, Argentine 
and Uruguay. England imports more than 60 per cent, of New 
Zealand wool, 25 p.c. of Argentine w’ool, 30 p.c. of South 
African wool and 35 per cent, of Australian wool. At present 
England is the largest importer of wool in Euroi>e. The 
principal customers of British woollen products are Germany, 
Japan, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Denmark, Italy, Spain and 
U. S. A. 

The Leather Industry of (^reat Britain is the third largest 
leather industry m the world. The industry is marked by 
a very high degree of specialisation. Its standards of quality are 
exact and are accepted throughout the world. About 8 to 10 
million sheep lambskins, a much smaller number of calf-skins, 
some two and a quarter million cattle hides and a few horse 
and bull hides are normally available each year from domestic 
stock. About one-third of the total raw-material needed is 
thus obtained. The rest is imx>orted. India is the largest single 
supplier of goatskins. The leather^ centres are London, Bristol, 
Liverpool and Glasgow. In 1946 the British Leather industry 
engaged 30,000 workers. The chief centre for heavy leather 
in England is in the South Lancashire district which extends 
from Liverpool to beyond Manchester. There are also heavy 
leather centres in Yorkshire, E'-sex, Kent and Surrey. Light 
leather centres are widely distributed. 

Other industries include chemicals, glasswares, silk, jute 
and artificial silk. Chemicals and glasswares are manufactured 
in South Lancashire and Cheshire where salt deposits are 
ai^ailable. Midland towns are important for leather industries. 
Jute is manufactured at Dundee. 

It was the privilege of Dundee to control the world market 
for manufactured jute till 1908. 

The Commeroe of Great Britain* 

. At present the United Kingdom ranks second to the U. S. A. 
in total value of world trade. Her trade is all sea-borne. The 

* Based on No. R1679' (23-9-48) British information services. 
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predominance of imports over eiqwrts is the most peculiar 
feature of British Commerce. At first sight it might seem that 
she has an unfavourable balance of trade. But it is not so. 
Great Britain is a great lending country. She gives services in 
banking, insurance, shipping, and investments. These are 
generally known as “invisible exports”. When we take into 
accoiuit the figure of earnings from these invisible exports, we 
find that Great Britain has undoubtedly a favourable balance 
of trade. The two asiiects of her'exj>ort trade are (1) the 
exportation of the products of British industries and (2) the 
re-exportation of imported goods in substantially unchanged 
forms. The first includes the products of^ British soil, mines, 
forests, fisheries and factories ; the second includes such 
comnimlitics as rubber, tea, wool, and vegetable oil. 

The pattern of fi»rcign trade changed considcrablj" since 
1938. 

The pattern* ok Foreign Trahe of the rMTEu Kingdom 


(In iKircentage of total value) 


lMl‘t)RT 

• 

1938 

1946 

1947 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

46 8 

49 0 

45- 1 

Raw materials . 

.. 

27 0 

30T1 

31-3 

Manufactures 

.. 

254 

18'9 

223 

Export 

Machinery 

.. 

12 3 

12-5 

159 

Vehicles 

.. 

95 

12'6 

14'8 

Iron and Steel 

.. 

§'9 

87 

74 

Cotton yarns & manufactures .. 

10 6 

6-9 

68 

Chemicals 

. a a . 

4-7 

72 

59 

Woollens 

a. 

5-7 

4 8 

51 

Other textiles .. 

a. 

5-2 

87 

79 

Electrical goods 

.. 

29 

4 1 

4-3 


Great Britain is still the world’s best customer. She 
absorbs about 21 p.c. of the total exports of the world. Her 
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share in the total exports of the different countries is shown 
below. 


Regions 

P C. of total exports 
absorbed by Great 
Britain. 

Regions 

P C of total exports 
absorlied by Great 
Britain. 

Canada 

.. 40 ' 

Africa 

24 

U. S. A. .. 

17 

Asia 

147 

Latin America 

15 

Australia 

61 

Europe 

12 

U. vS. S. 

R. .. 29 


In 1938, she was the best customer of the U. S. A., Canada, 
India, Holland, Australia, Sweden, Argentina, South Africa, 
Denmark, U. S. S. R. and New Zealand ; the second best of 
Oermany, Poland, Switzerland and British Malaya, and the 
third best of France, Czechoslovakia and Brazil. Thus the 
pnosperity of many countries whose economies are dependent 
upon a flourishing export trade is bound up with the iirospenty 
of Great Britain as the world’s best customer. 

Great Britain is also a great seller. Indeed, till 1914 she 
was the greatest exiiorter of the world. After the first world 
war, how’cver, the U. S. A. took tlKJ first place as an exporting 
nation ; but in 1938 Britain w’as a good second. 

In the total export trade of U, K. the manufactured good'i 
alone account for 80 per cent, or more. Tlie only important 
export outside manufactured goods is coal. The chief articles of 
export are cotton goods, iron and steel, w’oollcn goods, chemi- 
cals, paper, machinery, leather goods, tobacco, jute, arms and 
ammunitions. 

The principal imports may be divided into three groups : 

(a) Food, drink and tobacco. 

(b) Raw' materials. 

(c) Manufactured articles. 

Food, diink and tobacco : wdieat, flour, maize, oats, pulse, 
rice, barley, rye, dairy produce, fish, meat, tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits, sugar, spices, lea, coffee, cocoa, wine, tobacco, 
vegetables, etc. The foodstuffs constitute the most important 
item in the import trade because the United Kingdom is self- 
sufficient to the extent of 45 per cent, only of her needs. 
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Raw materials : cotton, wool, flax, jute, silk, hemp, rubber, 
furs, timber, oil-seeds, petroleum, hides and skins, sponges, 
ivory, tanning materials, iron ore, copper, lead, manganese, 
zinc, tin, gold, silver, etc. 

Manufactured articles : cotton yarn and cotton manufac- 
tures, leather goods, iron goods, glass, electrical goods, silk 
goods, porcelain, etc. 

The principal import markets of the United Kingdom in 
1947 were the following, placed in otcicr of importance ; 


£ (million) | £ (million) 


U. S. A. 

.. 295 

New Zealand .. 

90 

Canada 

.. 230 

Br. West Africa 

.. 53 

Argentina 

.. 131 

Sweden 

41 

Australia 

.. 97 

Cuba . . 

40 

India and Pakistan 

94 

Belgium 

36 


Total value of imports in 1947 was £1786 million against 
£Q20 million m’l938. 

Sources British Imports 


Food 

Wheat : Canada, Argentina, 
Australia. 

Kice : Burma, Siam, Syain. 

Sugar : Cuba, Australia, 

Mauritius. 

Tea : India, Ceylon, Java 

Coflee : British East Africa, 
Costa Rica, Brazil. 

Cocoa : Gold Coast. 

Beet : Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Ireland. 

Mutton: New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina. 

Butter: New Zealand, Den- 
mark and Australia.* 
Cheese : Holland, Canada, 
New Zealand. 


Non-Food 

Cotton: U. S. A., Sudan, 
Egypt, India, 

Jute : Bengal. 

Flax : Rus.sia, Belgium, Bal- 
tic States. 

Wool : Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Ar- 
gcdtina. 

Wood : Sweden, Finland, 

Canada, Russia. 

Rubber : Malaya States, 

Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Iron ore : Spain, Algeria, 
Sweden. 

Tin: Malaya States, Bolivia, 
Chile, Nigeria. 
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The principal export markets of the United Kingdom in 
order of importance are the following : 


1947 

£ (million) 

1947 

£ (million) 

Union of South Africa .. 

918 

New Zealand .. 

.. 430 

India, Pakistan 

.. 

91 6 

Argentina 

.. 350 

Australia 

.. 

71 8 

Belgium 

.. 340 

Eire 

.. 

56 0 

Netherlands 

.. 31-0 

U. S. A. 

.. 

480 

Br. Malaya 

.. 300 

Canada 

-• 

43 0 ! 

Sweden 

.. 300 

The total value 

of 

exports in 1947 was ;£1137 

millions 


against £471 millions in 1938. 

Great Britain has trade relations throughout the world. A 
brief account is given below : — 

(i) North America . — The chief British ports trading with 
North America are 1/ivcrpool, Glasgow, Southampton and 
London. The products which co»ic from North America to 
British Isles are limber, meat, dairy produce, leather and hides, 
furs, fish, wheat, raw cotton, maize, oats, tobacco, machinery, 
textile, petroleum, copper, zinc, silver, glass, graphite, rubber 
goods, etc. The exports to North America are machinery, 
chemicals, luxuries, wines, textiles, iron goods, non-ferrous 
melnls, etc. 

(«) Central and South America and West Indies: — ^The 
chief articles w^hich come from these countries to Great Britain 
are rubber, cocoa, coffee, raw cotton, tobacco, sponges, copra, 
silver, petroleum, oil-seeds and spices ; and the important items 
of export to these countries are cotton, machinery, wine and 
spirit. 

(f If) South America: — The chief imports from South 
America are meat, wheat, maize, hides and skin, timber, copper, 
wool, coffee, sugar, cocoa, nitrates, rubber, petroleum, etc., 
and the exports to that continent are machinery implements, 
glass, ships, locomotives, non-ferrous metals, motor cars, 
chemicals, iron-goods, leather goods and coaL 
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(iv) Tropical East and West Africa : —Cotton goods, tin 
goods, knives, gun and implements are the main articles of 
exports from British Isles to these countries ; and the chief 
articles of import from these are palm oil, ivory, rubber, gum, 
spices, cocoa, coffee, raw cotton, timber, oil-seeds, cane sugar, 
etc. 


(v) South Africa : — Imports to the British Isles from South 

Africa consist of ostrich feathers, wool, hides,, diamonds, gold, 
copper, tea, wine and fruits. Exports from the British Islus 
to these jdaccs are textiles, chemicals, iron goods, clothing, 
leather goods, locomotives, motor cars, machinerj', implements, 
arms and ammunitions, etc. ^ 

(vi) China and Japan : — Great Britain exports textile goods, 
iron goods, machinery, tobacco, arms and ammunitions. She 
imports tea, raw silk and silk goods, rice, sugar, toys and 
matches from China and Japan. 

(vti) South -J^ast and South-West Asia . — The imports are 
petroleum, tanning materials, wheat, nee, maize, jute, cotton, 
spices, oil-seeds, coffee, tea, indigo, timber, ivory, wool, gold, 
tobacco, hides and skins, gutta pcrcha, rubber and pulses. The 
principal exiiort of Great Britain are textiles, machinery, 
leather goods, tobacco, coal, paper, locomotives, cotton goods 
and iron goods. 

(viii) Australasia : — Exports to Australasia consist of loco- 
motives, motor cars, machinery, luxuries, chemicals, non-ferrous 
metals, ships, etc., and the imports from Australasia are mutton, 
butter, wheat, flour, wool, silver, gold, copra, wine, skin, 
etc. 

(tx) West and Central Europe and Russia : — ^Imports of the 
British Isles are dairy produce, eggs, beet sugar, timber, wheat, 
forest products, tur, flour, wine, iron goods, hides, chemicals, 
platinum, etc. Exiiorts of the British Isles are coal, textiles, 
iron goods, machinerv, paper, leather goods, fish, etc. 

(x) Baltic countries: — ^The imports from Baltic countries- 
are dairy products, bacon, flifli, eggs, skin, match, etc. ; and the 
exports consist of coal, iron goods, machinery, textile goods, 
ships, non-ferrous metals, etc. 
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^he United Kingdom depends on the Empire countries for 
a large percentage of her imports and exports, 


Exports 


Imports 


P.C. in the total 


P.C. in the total 


India .. 

85 

India 

73 

S. Afnca 

85 

Canada 

8-3 

Australia 

7-3 

Australia 

7-3 

Total Empire .. 

49 2 

Total Empire .. 

39-2 

Europe 

26-7 

Europe .. 

29 0 


The balance of trade with the Empire countries is always 
favourable to the United Kingdom. 

The effects of the Wotld War II on the trade of Britain are 
as follows : (a) she has become very much dependent on 

American supplies ; (b) As the cost of primary products imported 
by her has risen, the cost of her manufactured goods has there- 
fore gone up. This in turn has‘ affected her export trade. 
(c) Britain’s reserves of gold, dollars and dollars equivalent have 
been depicted. 

Britain now aims at reducing the excessive dependence on 
America as a source of supply so that there may be less drain 
on dollars. Her plan is also to reduce imports by encouraging 
greater production and the development of substitutes at home 
and to increase exports by greater production and productivity. 

The Important Commerciai^ and Industriai. Centres 
AND Sea Ports of Great Britain 

London is situated on both banks of the river Thames, at 
the head of its ocean navigation. London is the capital of the 
United Kingdom and the largest city in the world ; it is also the 
world’s greatest sea port and financial centre. The imports 
of London are much greater than the exports, because it is the 
distributing centre for the whole Kingdom. London controls 
most of the British foreign and colonial trade with the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean ports. Tea and other products from the 
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East and wool from Australasian colonies find their chief 
European market in I^ondon. Birmingham is the commercial 
and industrial centre of the Midland. It specialises more parti- 
cularly in small metal goods of all kinds — steel pens, swords, 
guns, brass work, and the standardised parts of bicycles and 
motor cars. Liverpool is the most important port on the west 
coast of Great Britain. The imports are chiefly raw materials 
and food-stuffs from the U. S. A., Canada, South America, 
West Africa and West Indies (especially cotton, gram, oils, 
paint, animal products, tobacco, etc.). The principal exports 
are manufactured goods of cotton, wool, iron and chemicals. 
Liverpool itself is not a noted manufacturing city ; exports and 
imports are for the neighbouring towns. Manchester is the chief 
centre of the cotton textile industry of Lancashire and is known 
throughout the world as the cotton metropolis. Sheffield is the 
chief centre of the heavy steel and cutlery trade. Leeds is the 
centre of a great trade in ready-made clothing, leather and 
machinery. It commands the largest share of the leather trade 
of the United Kingdom and has important soap works and oil 
refineries. Btislol, near the estuary of the Savern, is a very 
old port. It carries on a considerable trade with America, parti- 
cularly 111 the iniiiort of tobacco. Hull, situated on the Humber 
estuary, has a busy continental trade especially with Hamburg 
and Bremen. Bradjord in the West Riding of Yorks, is the 
chief seat of the w(»rsted manufactures. Silk, velvet and dye 
are other products of tins place. Southampton, on the south 
coast of England, at' the head of a deep land-locked inlet, is 
noted as a terminus for American steamship lines. Sunderland, 
at the mouth of the Wear, is the most important ship-building 
centre in England. It has gla^s works, chemical factories and 
rope works. Oldham, a smoky town of South Lancashire, is 
noted for its cotton yarn and textile machinery, Caidiff, the 
largest town in Wales, carries on an immense coal-trade, sending 
more coal to foreign countries than any other town. It has 
chemical industries, ship-building yards, iron foundries, etc. 

Swansea, the second town of Wales, does a vast trade in 
the smelting of iron, copper, silver, zinc, tin and lead. The 
iron-ores of northern Spain are received here ; the copper-ores 
come from the Str. Settlements and the East Indies. Glasgow, 
on the river Clyde, is the largest city of Scotland. As a port 
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on the western coast of Great Britain, it is favourably situated 
to receive raw materials from America. Glasgow is the centre 
of one of the busiest industrial areas of the world. Its industries 
are based on ship-building and' its dependent activities. It also 
supplies many important markets of the world with steel goods. 
Edinburgh is situated on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Forth! It is an educational and distributing city. Dundee, 
the third city of Scotland, is the chief centre of the jute in- 
dustry. It is also an important iish market. Aberdeen is tlie 
fourth city of Scotland. The industries and commerce of this 
port are in a flourishing condition. Woollen cloths and carpets, 
linen sheets, chemicals, machinery, and canvas are the leading 
products. The largest comb factory in the world is established 
here. Belfast is the busiest city of Ireland. It produces linen 
goods and is a ship-building centre. Dublin is the capital of the 
Irish Free State. The making of poplin, the manufacture of 
biscuits, dyeing, the brewing of beer and the distilling of whisky 
are the principal industries. Ltmerick has important manu- 
factures of linen, spirits and liquors. 

Germany* 

Germany proper has an area of 181,630 square miles with 
70 million pojmlation. The population density per square mile 
is 441. The Greater Germany of 1939 consisting of Germany 
proper, Austria and Sudetanland covered an area of 225,199 
square miles with 80 million people. 

Germany is a great industrial and commercial country. 
Many factors — ^iihysical and human — ^have contributed towards 
her progress. The physical factors are : (i) situation of the 
country in the^ heart of the leading industrial continent, 
(it) mineral wealth like coal, iron, potash, zinc, {in) fertility of 
land, (iv) perfect 'water-ways, (r) invigorating climate, and 
(vi) forest resources. Among other factors Government and 
race are the most important. The grow’th of German foreign 
trade is the outcome of largely Governmental efforts. The in- 
dustrial expansion in Germany really began after 1871, when 

* After the defeat of Germany in the second world war, the countiy 
has 1)een divided into four zones, each to remain unrler an allied power 
for the tihie being. The wliole of Kabtern Germany is now under the 
Russian, while the other three zones are administered by the British, 
Ameiican and French separately. 
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the German people attained unification in the Empire and 
inaugurated a comprehensive, co-ordinated, national industrial 
policy. As a result of her victory in the Franco-German War,* 
Germany got 5 billion francs from France as indemnity and 
acquired the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. Further impetus 
to industrial growth was given when Germany in 1888-89 
entered upon the role of a coloniser and world power and culti- 
vated foreign markets successfully. In 1914 Germany stood 
next to Britain in industry and commerce. 

The climate of Germany is more or less continental every- 
where. The southern side of the country is mountainous and 
full of forests while the north is plain. From the agricultural 
point of view, Germany is a land of small estates and [peasant 
proprietors in the west and south, and of large estates in the 
north. Intensive cultivation is practised efficiently and the 
products are wheat, rye, oats, beet and potatoes. 

Communication by land, water and air is well organised. 
The railway system of Germany is one of the best in the world. 
In 1936 Germany had 43,000 miles of railway lines. The topo- 
graphical features and average altitude are .such that it has 
been possible to extend the railw^ays throughout the country. 
In air-traiisport she was equal to any other country of the world 
till 1939. 

The plain of Germany has an efficient system of wateiways. 
In no other country has the advance of trade and industry been 
affected more profoundly by the development of w’ater transport 
than in Germany. The river system is magnificently extensive. 
The important rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder and Vistula. 
The rivers have been deepened and connected with one another 
by canals so that there is now a comi>lete system of water 
communication over a large part of the country. The Rhine 
is connected with the Weser to the cast, with the Danube to 
the south and \vith the Meuse to the west. The Rhine is also 
connected with the French ivaterways through the Rhine- 
Rhone and the Rhine-Marne canals. The Elbe, Oder and 
'Vistula are joined by canals. The Elbe flows through the 
most densely populated part of the country and is connected 
with the Baltic through the Kiel .canal. The Oder flows 
through the agricultural districts and canals have been con- 
structed to join the river with the Elbe. As an artery of trade 
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the Danube is of minor importance to Germany. The volume 
of traffic passing through this river is very small. The other 
fninor rivers are the Ems, Inn, Spree, Main and Aller. The 
total length of navigable rivers and canals is approximately 
7,000 miles. 



/ DORTMUND £MO CANAL, 

S. r/NOW CANAL . 

3, NAVLL' SPR££ CANAL/S£D R/V£RS. 

A. FREDERiCR W/LLtAM CANAL . 

5 . BROMBERG CANAL (nOW /N POLAND), 

€. ODER- WARTME CANAL . 

7 . R/£L CANAL . 

3. LUDWtGG CANAL, 

3, N£S£R~£L3£ CANAL (UNDER CONSTRUCT/OnJ . 
lO.NANSA CA/VAL (pR0R03£DJ . 


Fig. No. 55. The waterways of Germany. 
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In 1938 the Midland Canal was opened which has now 
made possible to connect the waterways from east to west. 
The Danube will soon be connected with the German canal 
system by the Oder~Danubc Canal. The construction of this 
canal would have been completed by now but for the war. The 
( >der-Vistula canal is bring extended toAvards the east to 
connect it with the Dneister river so that ultimately there can 
be through inland Avater communication between Germany and 
I^Ubsia. Central and Northern Germany will also be soon 
connected Avith the Danube by the Elbe-Oder canal and the 
Rliine-Maine-Danube canal respectively. 

Germany takes a very high place in iniineral products, 
among which coal and iron are the most important. Coal and 
iron-ore, while not located in quite such proximity as in 
England, are abundant, and, on the whole, are easily brought 
together. The chief coal-fields are those of the Ruhr, West- 
phalia, Saar, Upper Silesia, Loaa’Ct Silesia, Zwickaw and Lugan 
(in Saxony). Iron deposits arc found m the field of Westerwald 
(Prussia), the Eahn-Dill region, Upper Hesse district and the 
Peme-Salzgites district. Before 1918 Germany Avas the largest 
liroducci of iron ores in Eurojwi. Lorraine and Luxemburg 
supplied 75 per cent, of the country’s production. These tAVO 
areas Avere ceded to France and Belgium after the first Great 
War ; Zinc and lead arc obtained from Silesia and the Rhine 
coalfields at Aachen. Salt is found abundantly in Saxony and 
has enabled Germany to inii)rove her agricultural and chemical 
industry. Germany raises nearly half a million tons of 
petroleum every year. 


Prodi’ction of Princu^ai, ]Minkrai,s in 1937 



(In 1,000 metric tons) 


Coal 

. 184,512 1 

Inm ore 

9,791 

Lignite 

.. 184,708 

Potash 

1,673 

Rock Salt 

2,757 

Petroleum 

451 

Copper ore 

.. 1,263 

Zme 

165 


In 1938 coal output aa’bs 186 million metric tons bituminous 
and 195 million metric tons lignite. 


17 
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Germany is one of the leading manufacturing countries of 
the world. In the application of science industry, she is 
still the leader. Nowhere else in the world scientific and 
technical education has received greater attention. Another 
special feature in modern German manufactures is the adoption 
of rationalisation. Rationalisation denotes those methods by 
which the cost of production may be reduced. “It includes 
standardisation, simplification of varieties, waste reduction, 
scientific management, the replacement of hand labour by 
machinery and economy in selling.'* 

The great drawback of the German industrial system is the 
location of the principal industrial regions, especially the Ruhr, 
very close to the frontiers. Her industrial centres are, there- 
fore, liable to aerial attacks during war. 

The Chief Manufactures of Germany 

1. Iron and steel production. 

2 Chemical industries 

3. Electrical goods. 

4. Textiles — Cotton, Woollen and Silk 

The basis of the industrial strength of modern Germany is 
the manufacture of iron and steel. The iron and steel i>roduc- 
tion of Germany is controlled by Cartels. Till 1918 Germany 
was easily the leading producer of iron and steel. Much of 
the iron-ore is imported from France, Sweden and Spam. One 
great advantage of Germany in the matter of iron and steel 
production is the abundance of coal near iron-deposits. More- 
over, the perfect waterways of the country permit easy tran'«- 
l>ort of goods The Ruhr-Saarland is the princiiial iron 
and steel-iiroducing region of Germany. This area supplies near 
about 80 p.c. of the total German coal output Local iron- 
ore is not enough to support the industry, and, therefore, large 
supplies are brought from Spain and Sweden. Till 1919 the 
Ruhr industrial area used the ores of Lorraine and Luxemburg. 
The great advantage of the Ruhr area is the presence of the 
Rhine which facilitates the import of raw materials and export 
of finished products. Essen, Bochum, Dortmund and Dusseldorf 
specialise in heavy engineering and machinery w’orks. 
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Other iron and steel-producing areas mclude the Hartz 
mountains, Saxony and Upper Silesia. Stassfuil, in the Hartz 
mountains, has metal manufactures, largely based on imported 
ore. Saxony, with Chemnitz and Zivickaw as chief centres, 
makes machinery. 

Of late, Germany has made tremendous progress in ship- 
building industry. In respect of tonnage, she occupies the 
fifth jilacc in the list of countries 'having mercantile marine 
The possession of lidal estuaries and coal-fields near them have 
lielped the shii)-building industry greatly. The ship-building 
areas are : (a) the Elbe estuary with Hamburg as the centre, 

(b) Ivubeck Bay with Lubcck, (c) the 'Weser estuary with 
Breiner-Haveii and Bremen, and (d) the mouth of the Oder 
with Stettin 

Electrical machinery is manufactured in Berlin • and 
Magdeburg. 

In chemical industry the supremacy of Germany is iiidis- 
imtable. The sf^tcad ol scientific and technical education in 
Germany is a conlributing factor in developing chemical tndus^ 
tries The results of the researches in the laboratories of the 
universities are turned to practical use as now^here else in the 
W’orld. The possession of potash salt gave additional impetus 
to these industries. The chemical industry is carried on in 
Berlin, P'raiikfurt, Dresden and Ueipzig. 

The German textile industries are concerned wdth the pro- 
duction of cotton, woollen and silk goods. Although cotton 
mills are scattered throughout the country, tw’O areas are parti- 
cularly nnportanl— tile Ruhr coal-field and Saxony. Raw cotton 
is imported from the V S. A , Brazil "and Egypt. The chief 
cotton-manufacluring centres are Muncheii-Gladbach, Chemnitz 
and Zwickaw'. 

The w^oolleii industry is very widely distributed in Germany 
and the chief centres are on the coal-fields. Aachen, Chemnitz 
and Bremen are the woollen centres. The German silk industry 
is confined to the Ruhr coal-field. 

Beet sugar is manufactured in the provinces cf Saxony, 
Silesia, Hanover and Pomerania. Glass, porcelain and earthen- 
ware are important in Bavaria, Silesia, Thuringia, Bradenburg 
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and Saxony. Other manufactures are clocks and wooden wares 
in Baden, Bavaria and Wurtemberg and alcohol in Bavaria. 

Germany has extensive trade relations with foreign 
countries and most of the oversea trade of the country passes 
through Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam and Antwerp. The 
imports consist of food-stuff and raw inateriaLs such as coal^ 
coffee, raw cotton, cereal, dairy produce, oil seeds, wood and 
wool. Germany in 1938 was the second best customer in the 
world and absorbed 10 9 per cent, of the world’s total exiiorts. 
The electro-technical products, iron and steel goods, machinery, 
chemicals, sugar and woollen goods arc her chief exports. 

At present the level of mdustrial outptit in Germany has 
declined considerably due to the destruction of factories and 
industrial areas during the World War II. It has been esti- 
mated that the ijrcsent level of industrial oiitimt is only 39 per 
cent, of the pre-war level. The iirosj)ects of the German trade 
will depend on the si)eed with which ('ierinany can improve her 
position. 


Port and Trade Centres 

Bcilin, the capital of the Republic, is situated in the centre 
of the northern plain and is provided with facilities for commu- 
nication 111 every direction. It is an iiiiportaiit industrial and 
commercial town and it is also the centre of the railway system 
of the country. It has the largest jioimlation in Euroiie with 
the exception of London. Ilambuig is an important river i»ort 
situated on the Elbe, sixty miles from the sea, and has*large 
foreign commerce. Leipzig has a large book and limiting trade. 
It is also one of the greatest fur markets in the uorld. Dresden 
is a great commercial and industrial town, situated on the Elbe. 
It is specially known for machinery and brewery. Cologne is a 
river port situated on the Rhine. Apart from its importance as 
a railway centre, the town is noted for wine-makmg and steel 
production. It is also a railway centre. Nuremhurg is famous 
for toy and pencil factories. Bremen is situated 6n the Weser 
jind is important for ship-buildiiig. Magdcbtag is a great sugar 
centre. 

Getmany's industrial weakness: (7) Although Germany 
is a great iron and steel-producing country, her supplies of 
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iron-ore are very limited. More than two-thirds of Germany’s 
reqiuremeiits have to be imported from Sweden, Spain, Luxem- 
burg, Algeria, France and the U. S. A, Germany’s iron-ore 
is of low grade, (w) She is very deficient in copper, tin and 
bauxite. (iii) Toughening minerals such a.s manganese, 
chromium, tungsten, nickel, molybdenum, cobalt and vanadium 
arc practically absent. All these minerals come from Africa, 
America and China, (iv) Her output of natural oil is negligible. 
Synthetic oils have been discovered, but their usefulness has 
not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated, (v) Cotton is entirely 
lacking, and, even with home-produced wool, flax and synthetic 
products, the textile industry is only 25 per^ cent, self-sufficient, 
(ri) Germany is very short of vegetable oils and all tropical 
products 

Her deficiencies in rubber and textile fabrics are partly 
overcome by the use of Inina (Synthetic rubber) and “er satz” 
(substitute) clothing. 


Political and Economic Changes in Germany 

• 

Her colonics before 1918 consisted of German South West 
Africa, Geniian East Africa, the Cameroons and Togo in Africa ; 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, Papua, North New Guinea, New 
Britain Archijielago (Bisiiiark), Solonian Islands, Tonga, Upolu, 
Carolines, the Mariannes and the Pelcw Islands in the Pacific. 
The Pacific colonies were considered important commercially 
and as naval bases from which the power of the German Govern- 
ment could be extended to rich and populous countries. 

As a result of her defeat in the First World War in 1918, 
her colonies were taken away from her, and distributed as 
follows : — 

German East Africa to TTnion of South Africa. 

German South West Africa to Belgium. 

Togolafid to France. 

The Cameroons to British. 

Pacific Colonies : North of Equator to Japan. 

Pacific Colonies ■ South of Equator to Australia. 
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European Territory wst to (term any in 
World War I 


Alsace-Lorraine 

1,874,014 

Area (sq mileal 

5,607 

Saar Basin (under Leajnic of 
Nations for 15 yeiirs) 

713,105 

744 

To Belgium (Eupcii and 
Malmandy) 

60,003 

400 

To Poland 

3,854,971 

17,816 

Memel 

141,238 

1,026 

Danzig 

330,630 

739 

To Denmark (Slcswig) 

166,348 

1,542 

To Czechoslovakia .. 

48,446 

122 

Total .. 

7,188,755 

27,996 


The loss of ALsacc-Loramc incaiit loss of territory, popula- 
tion, iron ore and Potash. In Sleswig, Eupeii and Malmandy, 
Germany lost strategic barriers. Danzig was a leading Baltic 
port. The areas ceded to Poland contained minerals, forest and 
agricultural lands. The Rhine Ir.aflic came under the control 
of the League of Nations. 

All these losses in territories and colonies as well as the 
reparation payment could not keep Germany weak for long 
By 1938 she emerged economically strong and resourceful. She 
got back Saar basin by iilebiscite in 1935 ; and merged Austria, 
Sudetaiiland, Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia in her territory 
in 1939. 

Cfcatct Germany . It included Germany proper, Austria and the 
Sudelaii lands. By acquiring Austria and the Sudetan lands, Germany 
increased her territory hy 25 p c and population by 15 p c 

Sudetan lands, formerly a pari of Czechoslovakia, were acquired by 
Germany m October, 1938. It has an area 11,000 square miles with a 
population of millions There are rich deposiits of coal, iron-ore, 
zinc and graphite in the Sudetan lands. The forests yield valuable 
timber. 

In March, 1938, (rennanx annexed Austria The Germans and 
Austrians speak the same language and have the same traditions and 
culture. 
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Importance of Austria to Germany 

(I) Germany enlarged her area b> 32,000 square miles. Her 
population increased by 10 per cent 
(«■) Germany came nearer to the Adriatic Sea, llie distance beiug 
only 60 miles 

(tti) Germany got valuable resources of timber and water-power. 

Importance of Czechoslovakia to Germany . Just one \ear after the 
acquisition of Austria, Geriiiaiiy annexed Uolieniia, MoraMa and 
Slovakia, while Ruthcuia was incorporated in Huiij^ary Germany was 
grealK benefited as regards agriculture and industries b\ the jinlitical 
changes ^ 

Bohemia raises wheat, sugar beet, potato, barley and rye In sugar 
beet production, it occupies Uie second place in Europe Kiigmeering 
and metallurgical works are highly developed The world famous 
Skoda works are situated at Pilsen The glass-making iiidusirv is also 
important. Its minerals and forests were, also gneat economic gams lu 
Geimany 

IMoravia is a great agricultural region and jiroduces wheat, barlev, 
and sugar beet Boot and shoe industries and the manufacture of cotton 
and wMxjlleii goods are the principal economic activities of the people 
Its coal-fields, though small, are famous for quality. 

Ill Slovakia, agriculture and lumbering are the two occupations 

The second world war wa.s started in September, 1939. The 
war cut off Germany from the sources of many valuable raw 
materials and minerals. 


Valpe or Import Trade Lost in Second World War 



Million 

I ’ill turn .)f lot.il 


KM 

iiii])orts 

Raw cotton 

225 

93-;o 

Oilseeds 

222 

96% 

Coffee & Cocoa 

198 

100':., 

Raw Wool . 

175 

61':.. 

Mineral oil . 

171 

74”., 

Skins & Hides 

15a 

63”., 

Copper ore .. 

141 

72”., 

Maize 

119 

69”„ 

Rul)ber 

118 

100'\. 

Iron ore 

78 

35",. 


Germany, however, accumulated a vast stock of these 
materials from 1936 to 1939. Germany and Italy had, iiioroovei, 
between 1939 and 1943, free access to entire food and raw 
materials of Europe except Russia. Between 1939 and 1942, 
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she conquered Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Crete, Belgium,. 
Holland, France, Denmark, Norway, Baltic States, and a con- 
siderable portion of European Russia (White Russia, ITkraine, 
Trans-Caucasia and Cremea). The situation changed during 
the fourth year of the war Germany retreated from North 
Africa and Southern Italy. On the Eastern front, the Russians 
were advancing rapidly. Italy surrendered in September, 1943. 
During the year 1944, the German industrial centres were 
destroyed by aerial bombardments. In May, 1945, Germany 
surrendered unconditionally. 

After her unconditional sunendcr, the counity wfis divided 
in June 1945 into four zones under U S A., V K , Fiance and 
Soviet Union — each funcitoning tn its own zone of occupation 
and also jointly tn matters affecting Germany as a whoie through 
a Control Council. The zones are allotted as East — Soviet 
Union, North West — U.K , South west — U.S A. and West — 
France. 

The Greate- Germany has been dissolved, and Austria is 
once again a sei)arate unit Then there is the demand of 
France on the East Ruhr, Alsace-Lorrain and Palatinate, of 
Poland on East Prussia, Pumerania and Silesia, of Denmark 
oil Kiel Canal Colony and of Czechoslovakia on Sudetanland. 
Germany itself may be partitioned into three or more states. 
But it is doubtful if such a partition can really divide a people 
tied by one language, same culture and tradition for several 
centuries. In 1919 the Austro-Hungarian Empire was divided 
into several small states many of which could not prosper as 
separate units. Some were even just above the starvation level. 
If Germany is divided into three or four states, it is certain 
that industries will suffer m Prussia, P^astern Prussia and 
Southern Germany, and there will be continuous depression. 
Since Germany is the Centre of European trade, and touched 
by 13 countries of Eurojie, depressed and impoverished 
Germany would mean impoverished Eurojic. 

Nor is it desirable to reduce Germany to an agricultural 
status. Agriculture will not be able to support 70 million 
people of Germany. The reduction of the highly industralized 
country to an agricultural status would dsiorgaiiizc and contract 
international trade at a time when an expanding world economy 
is of paramount importance for all nations. 
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Germany must remain an industrial country but she should 
not be allowed to manufacture articles for war purposes. 

Austria 

Austria is a small mountainous stale, with a population of 
6 millions. The relief of the country does not permit easy culti- 
vation, and much of the food-stuffs is imported. Forests are 
important for supplying raw materials to the paper, pencil and 
cellulose industries of the country Lignite iron, coal, salt and 
manganese are found. Metal industry is important. Other 
industries are connected with the manufacaure of musical in- 
struments, motor cars and leather goods. 

The foreign trade is entirely dependent 'on foreign ports as 
the country has no coast-lines. 

Vienna, the capital, is an important educational, commer- 
cial and industrial centre. Graz is noted for iron manufactures. 
TAnz is a railway centre. 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovak State cam£ into existence in 1918 after the 
Inst world war and consists of Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia and 
Slovakia It has 49,355 square miles of area and 12,164,631 
population (1947 census). 

The location of Czechoslovakia is central and favourable 
for the i)urpose of commerce. It lies between industrial West 
Kurope and agricultural IJast Kurope and midway between the 
Baltic and the Adriatic seas. ''Its central position in Europe 
gives it industrial and commercial iiodality.” The great physi- 
cal drawback of the country is that it has no sea-board and 
depends on foreign jiorts 

The climate is somewhat maritime and somewhat conti- 
nental. The rainfall is between 20 and 30 inches and falls mostly 
during summer. The distribution of ram is, on the whole, 
favourable to agriculture 

Agriculture is highly developed and intensive fanning is 
carried on. Fertile soil, a plentiful supply of streams and rivers 
and irrigation works permit cultivation of wheat, rye, barley, 
sugar beet and potato. The forest resources of the country are 
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considerable^ indubtries like matches, paper, toys, packing-case, 
musical instruments and barrels are dependent on their products. 

Coal is found in abundance in Moravia, Bohemia and 
Slovakia. There is also a small output of zinc, copper, gold and 
silver. In the mountains of Slovakia, tin, nickel, manganese 
and copper are found. The oil-fields are also of growing 
importance. 

Czechoslovakia is a great manufacturing country. The 
economic life and the national prosperity of the country rest 
on the manufacturing industries. 

The manufactures may be broadly divided into three 
groups : (t) Those which obtain their raw materials in the 
country itself, such as sugar, alcohol, porcelain, gass-niaking, 
etc. (it) Industries which depend partially on raw materials at 
home, such as metal industries, chemicals and leathers, 
(ill) Industries which depend entirely on foreign countries for 
raw materials, such as textiles, etc. 

As the country has no sea port of its own the natural lines 
of communication are by the Danube, Elbe and Oder. Raw 
cotton and raw wool arc the two chief imports. Considerable 
quantities of food-stuff s arc also imported. The chief exports 
are fertilizers, machinery and metals, footw’ear, paper, etc. 

Prague (Praha), the capital, is the chief industrial centre. 
It IS also a great railway towm. Brunit (Bruno) is an important 
manufacturing town. It has large paper, match and leather 
works. Pilscn has breweries, engineering and metallurgical 
works. Gablonz is the centre of glass industr 5 ^ Zlni is noted 
centre of leather works 


Rumania 

Before the fir^^t Great War Rumania covered an area of 
50,700 square miles and had a population of nearly 8,000,000. 
In 1919 the annexation of Bessarabia, Transylvania and Buko- 
vina increased the area to more than 120,000 square miles and 
the population to about 20,000,000. Nearly 75 per cent, of the 
population speaks Rumanian. 

Rumania is a grain country. Only 10 per cent, of the 
population makes its living from industry. Small supplies of 
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coal and iron, lack of capital and the limited home market have 
kept the industry in its infancy. 

Land is cultivated for wheat and maize iii the low plains 
to the east and west of Transylvania. Although the methods 
of cultivation are primitive, Rumania is one of the imiiortant 
wheat-producing areas in Europe. Sugar beets, tobacco and 
grapes are the secondary crops. 

Rumania possesses a varied list of minerals of which petro- 
leum, gold, copper, lead, manganese, silver, zinc and antimony 
are important. 

In the hilly region (Ploetsi) of the eastern plains, ihe oil- 
fields produce annually more than 6,000,000 tons of petroleum 
and have made Rumania sixth among the qil-producing coun- 
tries of the world. A pipe-line from these oil-fields goes to the 
liort Constanza on the Black Sea Iron-ore is found in 
Transylvania, but the output is small. 

Forests of beech, resinous trees and oak are confined to the 
western plateau. The principal manufacturing products are 
wine, paper, flotfr and chemicals. 

Bucharest is the capital and the chief railway centre. It 
has a pojmlation of 630,000. Golaiz is the chief river port, 
situated on the Danube and is eiifaged in the export of wheat 
and oil Consiauza, on the Black Sea, is the chief port of the 
country 


France 

France is very suitablj’ hiluated for world trade. It is the 
only country that faces both the northern and the southern 
ocean\\a>s of liurojic. Northern France faces the English 
Channel, one of the greatest highways of commerce. The ports 
in the western coast are conveniently located for carrying on 
trade with America and Africa. The southern ports are nearer 
to Asia and Australia than the British ports. The area of 
France is about 215.000 square miles or more than twice that 
of Great Britain. Her population in March 1946 was 40 5 
millions. 

France presents tw^o distinct types of natural regions — 
Highlands and Lowdands. The highlands are : (i) The 

Armorican Peninsula (Brittany and Normandy), (n) The Central 
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Plateau, («t) Akace-Lorraine, and (i-y) The Alps, the Juras, the 
Pyrenees. The Lowlands are: (i) The Rhonc-Saone Valley, 
(li) The Pans Basin, and (iii) The Basin of Acquitame (the 
region betwxen the Pyrenees, the Central Plateau and Gatine). 
In the north and m the west manlinie climate prevails ; m the 
south the climate is Mediterranean. The mean annual rainfall 
in France is 30 inches. 

Economically the most striking thing about France is that 
she is virtually self-contained. France remains largely an 
agricultural country and imports little for the subsistence of her 
people. Nearly half the population of the country is engaged 
in agriculture Because of her \aried toiiography and climate, 
she has the greatest variety of agricultural products. Cereals 
form the most important crops, and of these wheat stands first. 
Fruits are important in the southern part of the country where 
lemons, oranges, grapes, olives and figs are abundant Silk 
worms thrive best in the mulberry trees, France being one of 
the leading producers of silk. 

France is sell-suflicient iii her requirements of pork, butter, 
animal fats and sugar and has exportable surplus in fresh fruits, 
vegetables, dried fruits, cheese and wine. She is deficient in 
oats, maize, vegetable oil, potatoes and dried vegetables 

The mineral w'ealth of France is of considerable importance. 
In iron resources, France is the leading country in Europe 
The rich iron deposits of Lorraine give France an unlimited 
supply of the mineral. Iron-ore is also found in Normandy and 
Brittany in the north and in the Pyrenees in the south. But 
the country, generally speaking, is poor* in coal The most 
important coal-field lies to north*east near Lille. Another field 
exists around St. Etienne m the middle * A little coal is also 
found at Alais in the south. The total supply of coal cannot 
meet the requirements of the country. Recently a i>etroleum 
field has been discovered in the south-east of France and drilling 
has already begun at St. Marcel. France offers unique oppor- 
iunittes for the great development of hydro-electricity. The 

* By the discovery of large deposits in Nonnaiidv, llie reserves of 
iron-ore have been greatly increased, but the coal-fields are still in- 
adequate for the need of the country. In these circuinbtances it la not 
suipnsing that France should take careful stock of tlie water-power 
which It possesses in the Alps,* the Pyrenees and the Cevennes. 
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tiianufacturing industries and transijort of Uie southern side can 
be served by water-power. But so far very little has been done 
in this direction. The inadequate supply of coal and the meagre 
development of water-power cause much of the non-ore to be 
.exi)orted. She is the world's largest producer of bauxite from 
which aluminium is made, Alsace has large deposits of potash. 

Altliough one of the greatest industrial countries of the 
world, France ha.s not been industrialised to the same extent 
as Great Britain, The Ftcnch manuffictures arc chamcloiscd 
by richness oj quality, elegance of design and aitisiic finish. 
Ill the manufacture of such goods as beautiful fabrics and laces, 
porcelains, jewellery, milhiier\", ladies’ gowns, toilet goods 
France has no superior. i 

The manufactures of France are (a) textiles, (b) iron and 
steel goods, (f) wine, (d) luxury goods. France is the fourth 
textile-i)r<iducmg country in the world The turnover of this 
industry in 1947 was valued at 311 milliard francs. The strength 
of the textile industry lies in the production of i)opular article^ 
and luxury style" goods. Among the textiles, w»ool, silk and 
cotton deserve special notice. The cotton textile industry of 
France is tw’o hundred yeais old and was first established in 
Alsace. Even today, Alsace is q great centre of production 
of high quality goods The nortlierii coal-fields and the Rouen 
districts, both in the Paris basin, produce cotton goods of 
■superior quality with American raw^ cotton. The manufacturing 
centres are Lille, Aimens, Si. Quentin and Rouen Inspile of 
the scarcity of raw’ materials and w’ar damages, the textile in- 
dustry has almost ruached ])rc-w^ar level. 

The northern coal-field is also important for woollen 
industry. In addition to the local supply from Champagne and 
Picardie, a considerable quantity of raw'w^ool is brought from 
Argentine, Australia and New Zealand. The w’oollen centres 
arc Roubaix, Rheims, Amiens and Lille. 

France is one of the leading silk manufacturing countries 
of the world. In the Lyons district of the Rhone Valley, w’herc 
mulberry trees are abundant, the silk industry is highly 
centralised. Power is obtained from the St. Etienne coal-field 
and the hydro-electric installations. The great develojiment of 
the silk industry has necessitated the import of raw silk from 
China, Japan and Italy, 
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After the acquisition of Lorraine from Germany in 1918> 
Fraqce developed her iron and steel industry to a great extent. 
In 1938 she was the third largest producer of pig iron in the 
world. Coal is imported from the Ruhr area for the Lorraine 
district. The iron industries arc concerned with the production 
of motor cars in Clermont, locomotives in St. Etienne 
and textile machinery in Lille. 

Production of electrical goods occupies a very important 
place in French economy. About 180,000 persons were 
employed in 1948 in this industry. Production is now 150 per 
cent, over the 1938 level. About one-sixth of the products are 
cxiiorted. 

France has also developed a large ship-building industry, 
and her shi]q)ing tonnage gives her the fifth place in the world, 
^larseilles and the tidal estuary of the Seme are the two 
important ship-building centres. 

France is the greatest wine-producing country in the 
world. The chii*f centre is Bordeaux. 

In the field of chemical production, France in 1948 surjiassed 
the outjmt level of 1938. The products are sulphuric acid, car- 
bonate of soda, carbide of calcium, nitrate fertilizers, super- 
phosjihate, colouring products, tanning products and colours and 
varnish. The output in each of these except colours and varnish 
IS on the increase. 

The recovery of the French industry after the World War 
II is on the way, although lack of power is still affecting the 
jiroduction. At present only 86 per cent, of the total require- 
ments of coal arc available by production and import France 
like many other European countries suffers from the acute 
shortage of certain refractory products which are indispensable 
for coke furnaces. 

The inland waterways of the country play an important 
pa)t in the movement of goods from one part to another. The 
rivers are connected with one another by canals and thus pro- 
vide a complete system of waterways. The canals and rivers 
are particularly important in the north-east and in the central 
region where the traffic includes coal, building materials and 
agricultural products. The important rivers are the Seine, Oise, 
Meuse, Saone, Rhone, Rhine and Loire. The combined mileage 
of canals and navigable rivers is more than 7,000 miles. Many 
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of the rivers of France are quite free from tolls. The Rhone has 
a rapid current and in many places it reaches 12 per 

hour. A scheme was formulated by the French Government 
to harness the waters of the Rhone and its tributanes with the 
following objects: (a) The generation of hydro-electricity. 
This will save an annual consumption of six million tons of 
coal, (b) Irrigation. During the hot and dry summers the 



Pic. No. 58. The industrial centres of France. The rivers are also shown. 


Lower Rhone valley would profit by irrigation. The length of 
the Rhone is 309 miles. “It is important not so much for 
navigation as for the fact that its valley forms the best natural 
highway through the mountains of Southern Europe. Conse- 
quently, it has always served as an important avenue of tiade 
between the northern and southern portions of the continent.*' 
The Seine with its tributaries provides the best water transport 

18 
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system in France. It is 480 miles long. It rises in the high- 
lands west of the Saone valley and takes a westward course 
to Paris. 

The length of the river canals is a little more than 3,000 
miles. The important canals arc (a) the Est, connecting the 
Meuse with the Moselle and Saone, (b) the Nantes — ^Brest canal, 
and (f) the Loire canal There are certain drawbacks in the 
French waterways. These are (0 want of good inland ports, 
(it) slowness of transit, (in) great length of the journey, and 
(in) the inadequate facilities ni some of the canals for the trans- 
ference of goods to or from the railways. 

France is the only great nianiifaclunng country in Europe 
that IS almost self-sufficient in food iirorlucts. Cotton, wool, 
oilseeds, hides and skins are its chief imports From the French 
colonial possessions'*" sugar, rice, coffee and wild rubber are 
imported. Its principal exjiorts are wine, dairy produce, 
bauxite, textiles, iron ore, chemicals, leallier, automobiles and 
sugar. French exportations of glass works are also important. 
The main customers of French glass works are IT K., Belgium, 
Sweden, Switzerland and U. S A 

At present the share of maivifaotured goods in the total 

export trade of France is 72 per cent as against 50 per cent 

in 1938. 

Shark <>k tiik Countriks in thr Import Trai>e ok Franck 

1939 

9 5 Italy .. . \ A 

^ Rest of Europe . ..4 2 

^ Iberian Peninsula .. 13 

2 ! Africa .. 12'8 

y *7 I Other Colonies .. 10’6 

2'0 I Other Overseas countries 25’6 

•France has a great Empire both iii size ami populalicm The area 
of the Empire is 4 niilliou square miles, and its population o\er 107 
millions. But in comparison to the British Empire, it is far less pro- 
ductive, some parts t^ing barren and only sparsely populated 

French possessions ; Syria, Indo-China’ (Anain, Cambodia, Cochin- 
China, Tongkong, Laos), Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, vSenegal, French 
Sudan, Guinea, Ivory coast, Dahomey, Manntania, Niger, Equatorial 
Africa, Cameroon, Togo, Reunion, Madagascar, Mayolee and French 
Somaliland), America (Si Pierre, Guadelopue, Maritinique, Guiana), 
Oceania (New Caledonia and Tahiti). 


U. vS. A. 

England 

Scandinavia 

Holland 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switzerland 
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Important Ports and Trade Centres 

Paris is the political and commercial centre of the 
Republic. The railways radiate from Paris. Havic is situated 
at the mouth of the Seine and is a great sea port. It has 
extensive trade with North and South America. Lyons is 
situated on the Rhone and is the largest silk manufacturing city 
of the world. Raw silk is obtained from the Rhunc-Saone 
.valley, but the greater part is imported from Italy, China and 
Japan Tlie silk industry is carried cwi in cottages and small 
factories within the city. In the industrial suburbs of Lyons a 
great development of artificial silk manufacture lias taken place. 
Already Lvoiis jiroduccs about 80 iicr cent, of the artificial silk 
manufactured in P'rance. Marseilles, on 'the Mediterranean 
coast, IS the most important port of France. With. its local 
supiily of olive oil and easy iinifbrtation of vegetable oils from 
the Tro])ics, Marseilles has become one of the world's chief 
centres of the inaiiufacture of soap, margarine and candles. 
Bordeaux, on the^west coast, is the chief centre ftir the exporta- 
tion of wine. Within recent >ears great development has taken 
place in ship-lnnlding. Rouen, situated on the Seme, is a great 
cotton-inanufactunng tcnvii.* Lille, on the North-East coal- 
field, is a town noted for linen inanufactures. Cotton is also 
manufactured here St. Etienne, near the great coal-field of 
the middle, is a great industrial towm The chief industries ar^ 
those of iron and silk ribbon goods. Dunkirk is an important 
port on the northern coast of PVance. It has extensive trade 
with South America. 


Italy 

Italy’s position is very favourable to commerce. It has 
sea on three sides and stands in the centre of the most important 
inland sea in the world. 

Geographically, Italy presents three major divisions, ns. : 

(i) The Northern plains and the mountains 
(iz) Peninsular Italy. 

(in) The islands. 

The Northern plains have more or less the continental type 
of climate, as these are shut off from sea influences by the 
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encircling mountains. Peninsular Italy has the Mediterranean 
type of climate. 

Although Italy is a densely populated country, the concen- 
tration of population is the greatest in the northern plains where 
the soil and the dimate conditions are highly fiivourable to the 
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cultivation of a variety of crops. Vine, wheat, maize, rice, flax, 
hemp and sugar beet are cultivated with the help of irrigation. 
Rice is cultivated in the valley of the northern provinces on 
large-scale farming. There is no co-operative farming. About 
two-thirds of the total production of rice in Italy are consumed 
internally, while one-third is exported mainly to Argentina, 
Switzerland, Germany and France. A large cultivation of vine 
throughout the country has placed Italy in the second position 
among the wine-manufacturing countri^. The Mediterranean 
climate of peninsular Italy favours the growth of fruits. Olive, 
lemon, orange, apricot and fig are extensively raised. Mulberry 
trees are also found in the south in large number as a result 
of which Italy has become the largest silk proiducer in Europe. 

The mining industry is most developed in Sicily, in 
Tuscany, in Sardinia, in Eombardy and in Piedmont. Of 
minerals sulphur is the most important. It is found chiefly in 
Sicily. Iron-ore is obtained from the island of Elba and 
Tuscany. Italy is the largest producer of mercury. The chief 
mercury mines are the Monte Amiati in Tuscany, and the 
Idna. Marble stones of the best quality are found in the 
country. Coal is generally .scarce ; hydro-electricity is deve- 
loping. The relief of the country and the innumerable streams 
offer unique opportunity for the development of water-power. 
Other minerals found in Italy are lead, zinc, bauxite and 
manganese. 

Italian manufactures are developing with remarkable 
rapidity. Italy has certain advantages These are (i) cheap 
labour, (it) local market, (zzf) water-power, (n*) State support, 
(-u) skill and enterprise of the peoide. The chameteristte rnanu- 
facturing industries arc mainly those of an aHistic or semi- 
aitistic nature. Glass-works, lace goods, -'carthem wares and 
mosaics, marble-works, straw plaiting and cutlery are good 
examples of Italian manufacturing skill. Large-scale manu- 
factures of cotton, woollen and silk goods are important. 
Wine-making, ship-building, and iron and steel production are 
also important. Italy occupied an important place in world 
, textile industiy and trade. During 1920 and 1930 its position 
as an importer of cotton was fifth in the world, while it was 
the w'orld's sixth importer of wool. On the export side, it 
occupied a still more enviable position. It was the world’s 
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leading exporter of raw hemp and rayon yarn, second of cotton 
yarn and third of raw silk. The textile industry is the main 
source of employment in the country. It is esiamated that 
470,000 persons are emploj’^ed in the textile industry, while 
about 380,000 are employed in complementary industries. 
About 25 per cent, of the textile production is exported to 
foreign countries. Thus the main key to the rehabilitation 
of Italian economic life todaj' lies in the rejuvenation of its 
textile and comidementary industries Italy holds a very 
important place for the ptoduciion of artificial textile fibre, 
being Rurope's largest producer In 1937 Italy contributed 
one-sixth of the world’s total output of artificial silk. The 
rise and growth of the artificial silk industry has been favoured 
by the follow’ing conditions (a) abundant sujiply of electric 
power, (b) cheap raw materials, (r) skill of the technicians^ 
(d) presence of a large body of workers si>eciahsed in silk 
reeling and manufacturing The leading markets for Italian 
rayon are those of Germany, Holland, Denmark, India, Peru^ 
Chile and Brazil 

The raihvays of Italy are w’ell developed and connect the 
ports with the interior and Centi'al Kiirope The leMigth of 
raihvays in 1947 was 23,222 km The rivers aic many ; but 
those which are navigable arc confined mostly to the great 
northern iilain These are the Po, Ticino, Adda and Adige. 
In the south the only navigable rivers are the Tiber and the Arno. 
Italy’s roads totalled 174,268 kilometres in 1942. 

Italy has a little more than 45 millions of j>eo])le As too 
many people depend on the piescni icsouices oi the counii\\ 
Italy IS over-populated. Italy is poor tn natuial tc^ouiccs. 
There is practically no fuel Between 9,000,000 and 

10,000,000 tons of coal must be brought from outside, besides 
oil. Production of iron-ore is not sufficient for the requirements 
of the country. Nor is she self-sufficient in agricultural 
products. Cotton, wheat and corn must be imported. Thus,, 
there is widespread poverty in Italv. 

Milan is situated at -the foot of the Alps It is llu* greatest 
city of the northern plain. The silk industry, for which Italy 
is famous throughout Eurojie, is localised mainly in Milan. It 
has also engineering industries. Rome is the capital of modern 
Italy and one of the oldest cities of the world. Its poyiulation 
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exceeds one million. Naples is situated on an excellent bay 
on the south-western coast of peninsular Italy It is a great 
ship-building centre. The industries of the port use hydro- 
electricity. Tuiin, a city of the northern plain, is famous for 
the manufacture of motor cars. Trieste at the eastern end of 
the northern plain, is an important port. It carries on consider- 
able entiei>ot trade for the countries of Central Europe J'iume, 
on the eastern side of the Istrian peninsula, is a great i)f)rt and 
a collecting centre, (ienoa is a grea^ sea port of the northern 
plain. IVwirr and (icnoa were once very important trading 
centres of the uorld. They acted as entrepots ; rich products 
of the East uerc brought to these places for distribution to 
Europe. Their importance declined with ithe oiiening of the 
Caiie Route. 

The principal iin ports of Italy are cotton, iron-ores, wool, 
mineral oil, coal, timber, .sugar, coffee and tea. The exports 
include fruits and vegetables, cotton, silk and rayon, motor 
cars, wine, etc. 


Poland 

Poland was an independent state for many centuries. It 
was partitioned by Russia, Prussia and Austria towards the 
close of the 18th century. She became an independent Rejmblic 
at the end of the Kir.st threat War, when the Polish territories 
hitherto ruled by Germany, Austria and Russia were libciatcd 
and united Her geographical position practically made her 
a Imffer state between (jennimy and Rus.sia 

The country is .surrounded by land-fiontiers. It has access 
to llie sea coast oiil.v by the Polish Corridor where Danzig 
and Gdynia .stand on the Baltic coast.- 

Poland has no natural frontier excepting the Pripet Marches 
on the cast and the Carpathians on the south. The climate is 
continental, and the ])opulation is nearly 35 millions, of whom 
69 per cent arc Polish. The remainder is composed of 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Jews and Germans. 

It is a farming country and over 60 per cent of the total 
population arc engaged in agriculture, forestry and fishing. 
Rye and potatoes oecup 3 ’ more than half of the total cultivated 
area. 
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Although the country is very rich in minerals, only 15 per 
cent, of the total population are engaged in mining. Upper 
Silesia produces annually more than 40 million tons of coal of 
good quality. The Galician oil-field at the foot of the Carpa- 
thians yields about 500,000 tons of petroleum annually. Zinc 
and salt are also found. Upper Silesia also raises lead and 
iron-ore. The forests, which are an important source of wealth, 
cover more than one-fourth of the land. The manufacturing 
industries have devclojicd in the area around Lodz, Bydogoszez, 
Silesian coal-field, Bailyslok, Lwow and Warsaw. I.odz is an 
important colton-mfinufactunng centre. Heavy metal industries 
are mainlj’’ concentrated in Upper Silesia. Warsaw is one of 
the oldest and most important towns of Poland. From this 
great city roads and railways radiate to all directions Gdynia 
is situated on tlie Gulf of Ikinzig, a little west of the mouth 
of the Vistula. It lies just outside the territory of Danzig and 
the reason for its development is Poland^s dissatisfaction with 
the establishment of Danzig as a free city which does not meet 
her requirements. To-day Gdynia is a purely Polish port. 

The Baltic States 

Immediately after the World War of 1914-1918 four states 
were created out of the former Russian Empire. These states 
are EHhoniu, Latvia, Finland and Lithuania, The economic 
progress in these states is extremely slow. "Roads are poor, 
railroads few, wages low, poverty widespread and life generally 
an uphill struggle.” Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania are now 
included in the Soviet Republics. 

Esthonia is the most northerly of the Baltic States. It 
occupies a very strategic position on the Gulf of Finland. Until 
1918 it w’as one of the Baltic provinces of Russia. In September, 
1939, Russia again established military and naval bases at 
certain ports of Esthonia. Agriculture is the main industry. 
Efforts arc being made by the .state to develop manufacture and 
transport. Tallin is tlip chief port and town. 

Latvia. Along with agriculture, cattle-rearing and lumber- 
ing are carried on. Fishing is an important occupation. Riga 
is the largest city of the state. It is the chief sea port, noted 
also for manufactures. 
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Lithuania. Manufacturing industry is developing rapidly 
•side by side with agriculture. I'he important industries are 
flour-milling, distilling, breweries, tanning and saw-works ‘ 
which are run by water-power. Forests provide timber and 
supply raw materials to match-making and paper industry. 
Rivers are navigable. Kaunas is the seat of the government. 
Memel is the chief port for the outlet of goods. 

Finland is bounded by the U. S. S. R. on the east, the 
Baltic Sea on the south, Sweden atid Norway on the west and 
the Arctic Ocean on the north. It contains a population of 
about millions, most of which arc concentrated in the 
-southern provinces. More than half of Finland is covered by 
forests ; the chief trees are the fir, pine^ maple, ash and oak. 
Her great wealth of timber is the most important factor in 
her industrial development. Industry is almost entirely based 
on forest iiroducts. There arc more than 450 saw mills in 
the country. The forest products arc paper, newsprint, dry 
cellulose, mechanical pulp and cardboard. Finland is now 
the largcsst supplier of plywood in the world. Forests cover 
large areas, and provide raw materials for many industries. 
Agriculture and dairying 'arc the two important occupations. 
Reindeer supplies milk, meat and clothing. Fishing is of 
growing importance it is favoured by the existence of many 
good harbours and indented coast-lines. The Finns are ‘fairly 
progressive. The country suffers from lack of communication 
and minerals The chief exjiorts are timber, jmlp-wood and 
paper. livlsinki, the capital, is a port and also a manufacturing 
centre. I’lbofff is an important port noted for the export of 
timber. Turku is a shipping centre. 

Danzig, at the mouth of the Vistula, is a very important 
port on the Baltic. After 1918, it was separated from German}^, 
and was declared a Free City by the League of Nations. 


QUE^IONS 

1 Point out and account for the chief features of llie foreign trade 
of Britain. Name the four most important commodities of import and 
export trade respectively and the poris which particularly deal with the 
«ame. (Cal. Inter. 1934). 
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2 Describe carefully and explain the importance of the inland 

waterways of France. (Cal B Com. 1925, 1949). 

3 Describe the distribution of linen industry of Northern Iturope 
excluding Great Britain and Ireland Wlien* do the raw materials come 
from^ To wiiat extent is this indiislry dependent on the supply of 
raw* materials from India > 

4. On an outline map of Enrojic mark the places conlaining im- 
portant deposits of iron-ore Indicate also the region from which coaU 
IS obtained near the iron-ores (Cal Inter 1928, 1937, 1943). 

5 What are the principal seals of ship-buildinq in the United 
Kingdom and what are the ••eograi>hical advantages for the iiidustrv 
enj<iye(l -by them’ What geographical c ire um stances tended to deprive 
the Thames of the high rank it once held m this industry’ 

(Cal Inter. 1931 j. 

6. Compari; vSi'.tlaiid and England as regards la) plnsical features, 

(1)) production and (f") distribution oi pojiulatioii (Cal Inter 1931) 

7. In wliat p.irt of Great Bnt.im are all branches of the woollen 

industry ino-^t laigeh produced’ Point nut the local conditions tnvonr- 
able to It theie and name three of ilie chief towns tiigageil m the 
district (Cal Inter 1925) 

8 Vccount for the localisation of the cott*>ii textile indiistrv in 

Lancashiit Also d<.«.cribe the picseiil condition of the British cotton 
industry (LI B 1937, Cal Inlet 193ti, 1940) 

9 Consider the position (•£ France with regard to her supplies ut 

(fl) fuel and (0) watci -powder • iCal B Com 1932) 

10 Stale briefly the jirospecls of b'ranee with her colmiial Umpire, 

1x*comiiig a self-siipp(jrtmg economic unit fC.d B C'oiii 1932) 

11 N.mi- lilt three priiicijial iiiaiiufaetiiriiig iiidiislrits of (heat 

Britain and gi\e leascms for their location (Cal Inter 1930, 19491. 

12 What are (rreat Britain's sources of supply of food-stuffs and 

textile raw materials in normal times, how* have these been affected by 
the w'ai •* How is '(iieat Briuiin tr\ing to couiileiact the shortage of 
these commodities’ (Cal M Com. 19411. 

13 Describe the jiositioii of the ]>riiuipa] eoal-lields of Cieriiiany 
partuidurh as regards actes^ to navigable waterways Also name the 
chief muiiiifni turiiig mdiistries of these coal-fithls 

14 Givt' ail idea i f coal and iron regions of ICurope, and the 

industries winch have been established there (Cal Inter 1938). 

15. Uxainine in detail the geographic al factors w’hich have contri- 
buted to the coininercial and political superiority of Great Britain 

(Cal B \ 1942) 

16 Describe and account for the distribution of pujiulatioii in 
Great Britain - (Cal. B.A 1942). 

17. De.scribe the jiosition of Continental ICurope, excepting U S. - 
S R and the Iberian ]>eninsula, as a self-supporting economic unit 
Tins region was kiiowm to lie a very large consumer of tropical and* 
sub-tropical fexid-stufls and raw materials How is the demand for 
these commodities being met now’ (Cal B. Com. 1943)- 
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18. Examine the coal resources of Great Britain and show how 
these have helped the development of her industries 

(Cal Inter 1943, 1945).. • 

19 Draw an outline map of Great Britain and indicate the places 
where her industries are located. (Cal Inter. 1944). 

20. Write a lirief note on the development of inland water com- 
munications in Germany (Cal Inter 1944). 

21 SujLfi'est a division of France into natural leeioiis r,i\e full 

reasons for your answer (Cal Inter 1943). 

22 Conijiart the relative atlvantafees winch Cireal Britain and 
r S A. have for the develoimiciit of the steel industry 

(Cal. R C<ini 1917) 

23 How IS it that the cotton textile industry has jjrrown up hnlh 

111 the Uiiiled Kinjjdoni and Japan, when Tw'tli depend on other (oiinines 
for raw’ cotton and markets? (Cal B Com 1947) 

24 Descrihe the nature of exports and imports of Russia 

(Cal Inter 1949) 

25 Discuss the Ke<ji»rapliical factors mfluencinj* the j^rowth of 

Britain’s prosperity and Irado Do \ou think Britain (an still count 
on those fartorg> (Cal R Com 1949) 



CHAPTER XI 


NORTH AMERICA 

North America is the third largest continent, and embraces 
nearly one-seventh of the land sur&ce of the globe. It has an 
area of 9 million square miles with a population of 190 millions. 
The continent almost touches Asia m the north-west, and comes 
nearest to Europe m the north-cast. The situation is ideal for 
commerce inasmuch as both Europe and Asia can be 
approached conveniently by waterways. The trade with Asia 
has been further helped by the construction of the Panama 
Canal. North America has a variety of climate which accounts 
for the growth of agricultural products like wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar beet, sugar-cane, rice, hemp, maize, etc. 
Minerals are abundant in the western mountains and in the 
Eastern Highlands. In some of the mineral products, she is 
the loading producer. Rivers and lakes, on the whole, provide 
■excellent waterways. ■ 

The main divisions of the continent arc the following : — 

(I) l^e Dominion of Canada. 

(II) If. S A. including Alaska. 

(III) Mexico. 

(IV) Central America 

(V) West Indies. 


Canada 

The Dominion of Canada includes the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edw'ard Island, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchew'an, Alberta and British Columbia 
together with the North-West Territories and the Territory of 
Yukon. The area of the country is 3'5 million square miles, 
and the population in 1942 was 11,506,655. In spite of the 
large size of the Dominion, many parts are not suitable fof 
settlement because of unfavourable climate, relief and soil. 
Yukon and the N. W. Territories have practically very 
little scope for development. The population of Canada 
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is practically concentrated in a fairly narrow zone, bordering 
the U. S. A. The lowlands Isring between the lakes of Erie 
and Ontario and the St. Lawrence river on the south and 



Fig. No. 60 

Laurentian shield on the north contain about 50 per cent of the 
total population of Canada. The greatest density is found in 
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Ontario along the northern shores of both lakes and along the 
Laurentian lowland of Quebec. Nearly half the population live 
in the seventy towns of Quebec and Ontario. The Canadian 
population consists of many races which, in spite of living side 
by side, have not yet merged into a single nationality. The 
principal races are French (28 p.c.), English (26 p.c.), Scotch 
(13 p.c.), Irish (12' p.c.), and German (5 p.c.). They nourish 
their own language and individuality. The idea of nation- 
hood is the only cause of happy relations between the races 

The natural resources of Canada are very great. In agricul- 
ture, mining, lumJiering, li.shing and ranching it occupies the 
most important liusition in the British Empire. 

P'ushiug IS an important industry of Canada, which is carried 
on in the b.inks, shores and rivers. Nova vScotia and New 
Brunswick are the two important states noted f6r sea-fisheries. 
The indented coast-liiie ijrovides i»lenty of small harliours, the 
forests ^u])ply timber for the fishing boats, and the sliallcw 
banks off the coast su])ply the fish Cod, halibut, mackerel and 
herring arc the chief catches. On the east coast also is found 
the lobster fishery — much the largest in the world. (Jii the 
Avestern side of Canada, river fisheries are very important ; in 
that region salmon is caught in the l^Vaser, Columlna and 
Skeena rivers This region is one of the worUrs big salmon 
fisheries w’lth catches .sometimes running to as iinie'h as 190 
millions in a year. Some valuable sea fisheries include herring, 
cod and halibut on the western side, where Prince Riiiiert is the 
chief centre. The rivers and the great lakes of Canada also 
contain fish which are mostly consumed in the country The 
number of persons employed in the fishing industry in 1942 
W’as about 42,000. Canada produces fish three times as much 
as she can absorb iii her domestic markets. Consequently the 
•devclo])nient of foreign markets for her fish is a matter of out- 
standing importance. The annual catches of fish from the 
fishing grounds on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and inland 
w’aters come to about 1,300 million lbs. Tlie landings include 
some 70 different kinds -of fish and shell-fish as w ell as some 
non-food species of commercial value. 

Although manufacturing industries have developed to a 
considerable extent in Canada, the country is mainly agricul- 
tural. Agriculture is the most important single industry within 
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-the Canadian Hconomy. Canadian agriculture produces a wide 
variety of products, but among these the most important group 
is grain of various types. 

There has been a great expansion of agricultural output in 
-Canada in recent years, particularly during the war years -of 
1940-46. The factors responsible for the expansion are the 
high level of prices of farm products, good weather, rajiid rate 
of mechanization in farm operations, increased research in pro- 
cessing and preservation of foods and plentiful supply of 
fertilizers. These factors may continue for long Tlie exten- 
■sion of raihvay'S has also greatly facilitated the cultivation of crops 
in the arable lands. 


PR<n)rcTioN OF Crops in 1947 

(In 1000 bushels) 


Wheat 

.. 414,000 Flax 

6,400 

Oath 

. 371,000 ■ Mixed grains 

53,000 

Barley 

149,000 1 Other grains 

5,000 

Rye ' 

9,000 ’ Potatoes 

48,000 


The main wheat belt of Canada is about 200 miles wide 
and 700 miles long and stretches diagonally across the southern 
parts of Manilol»a, vSaskatchew an and Alberta. Sowing takes 
place in May and the harvest is over by September. Recently 
wheat cultivation in the Dominion has undergone some change. 
The ixiical belts are fast moving to the we^it. Saskatchewan 
which supplied 60 per cent of the Canadian w’heat even in 
1926, now raises less than 30 per cent. To-day, Alberta closely 
rivals the former The stabilisation of prices, grading and 
supply arc generally controlled through “wheat pools**. Annual 
production of wheat averages five tilings the total requirements 
for domestic use, and this surplus of production over require- 
ments has made Canada one of the leading wheat exporting 
countiies of the W’orld. About three-fifths of the Canadian 
wheat are exiiorted and the destinations are U.K., U. S A , 
Africa and the Far East. The wheat centres are Pori Arthur, 
Fort William, Winnipeg and Montreal. The iiiiiiortaiicc of 
Canadian wheat is not judged by exports alone Livestock is 
also fed by wheat in Canada. Oats are raised mainly in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. Nearly 
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14 million acres of land were under the cultivation of oats in 
1946. Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan account for nearly 
90 per cent, of the barley production of the Dominion. A litde 
above 1 million acres of land are under rye cultivation, and the 
important provinces are Sa^atchcwan, Alberta and Manitoba 
of which Saskatchewan alone contributes two-thirds of the total 
production. Potatoes are chiefly rtowti in Ontario and Quebec. 



FiC. No. 61. Map showing the principal railway lines of North America. 


Of late, the outstanding agricultural development is the rapid 
and pronounced expansion in the production of livestock and 
livestock products to meet the unprecedented export and 
domestic demand after the World War II. Poultry, meat, eggs, 
milk and milk products have increased in Quebec and Ontario. 

The mineral wealth of Canada so fer developed is con- 
siderable. Her minerals are vital not only to North Americaih 
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continent but to the rest of the world also. Nova Scotia, Britidi 
Columbia, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta ^and Yukon territory are 
the chief mining districts. Canada is ihe third largest producer 
oj gold in the world and contributes 7 pci cent, of the world^s 
total. The chief gold-areas are British Columbia, Klondike 
district of the Yukon Territory, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Quebec. The most valuable nickel mines in the world are at 
Sadbury in Ontario, which supply go per cent of the world's 
total. There arc about 40 nickel injues at Sadbury in an area 
40 miles long and 15 miles wide. Copjier is another valuable 
mineral which is w'orked mainlv 111 Ontario, Quebec and British 
* Columbia. Another mineral, of which Canada supplies 95 per 
cent, of the world’s total, is asbestos, mined in Quebec. Silver, 
zinc, lead and cobalt are the other minerals Iron ore regions 
are mostly ioiind in Texada, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Alberta, 
vSaskatcliewan, Rocky mountains and Vancouver Islands. The 
coal-ilelds of Nova Scotia alone furnish about 40 j^er cent, of the 
Canadian output. Crude oil and natural gas are obtained from 
Alberta at Medicine Hat and the ^Mackenzie basin. 

Nearly one-third of the total area of Canada is forested and 
in all these, exceiit 111 the north W’here movement is difficult,^ 
lumbering is an niiportaiit industry. Canada ranks among ihe 
greatest exporters of timber in the rioild It is the only country 
111 the British Commonwealth with a large exportable surplus 
of construction lumber. Her only serious competitor in the 
whole w’orld in that commodity is Scandinavia. More than one- 
half of Canada’s lumber is supplied by British Columbia where 
the predominating species arc Douglas, Fir, Hemlock, Spruce, 
Red Cedar and Pine. Structural timbers are obtained from the 
pines and hemlock, while cedar is iinijortant for exterior work. 
Spruce is used for pulp in paiier-makmg. 

Lumber PRODuenoN 

(in 000 of feet Broad measure) 

1938 .. 3,768,351 1 1947 .. 5,392,595 

The northern forest belt is commercially important on the 
eastern side, especially in Quebec. The lumbering industry is 
favoured in Eastern Canada by a multitude of rivers, the very 
severe w’inters and floods in spring w’hen the thaw comes. The 
19 
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limber is cut in winter and is easily dragged over the snow and 
ice by horses to the nearest convenient stream. The trees are 
bound together to form a raft and when the stream thaw^s the 
rafts aie floated down the stream to the saw mills. The con- 
servation of forest is strictly maintained in Canada. No one is 
allow'ed to cut timber without licence, and young trees are 
protected. The firc-protectioii services maintain w’atch-towers 
for reporting outbreak of fires The great northern forests also 
give refuge to many fur-bearing animals. Furs and pelts of 
these animals are m great demand in America and Europe. 

The buyers of Canadian lumber are in order of importance, 
U. K., U. S. A., Netherlands, Union of South Africa and 
Australia. 

Canada is fortunate in having large navigable waterways. 
St. LawTcnce and the Cireat Lakes provide 2,000 miles ot magni- 
ficent natural waterways to Canada, although they are frozen 
during the wnntcr months. Large ocean vessels can pass about 
a thousand miles up the river St. Lawrence to Montreal, where 
goods are transhipped to smaller vessels. Navigation is rendered 
difficult at the mouth of the St. Lawrence because of constant 
fogs and the rapidity of the current. In addition to this system, 
there are many large lakes and navigalde rivers. The Dominion 
has more than 1,600 iiiiles of canals which connect the rivers 
with the lakes. 

The water power develojiment of Canada is widespread 
throughout the Dominion. Water power supplies more than 
VI Vi per cent of the electricity generated in Canada. The dis- 
tribution of low’ cost hydro-electric pow er has been a vital factor 
in the rapid industrialisation of the country and in the attain- 
ment of a high standard of living. 

The progress of Canada is due to the result of a great 
development of the railways, particularly i7z the west and north- 
west. Rail transportation is the main co-ordinating factor 
forming a background for all the accomplishments of pro- 
eduction. Canada has now two great raihvay-.systems : (0 The 
Canadian Pacific Railways, and {ii) the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Each system has a trans-continental line and a network 
‘6f innumerable branch lines which have played .a great role in 
6pening up the agricultural areas of the west. The railways of 
the Dominion are connected with those of the U. S. A. 
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The manufacturing industries arc rapidly developing. The 
increase of agricultural population, extension of railways, 
mineral wealth, supplies of water-power and the large produce 
from agriculture and forests will in future make Canada a great 
industrial country. Already her manufactured products far 
exceed in value the unmanufactured farm products. Though 
she imports from abroad some of her requirements in railway 
materials, farming machines, iron and steel goods and textiles, 
yet signs are not wanting to show 'that this dependence with the 
further expansion of the manufacturing industries will be over 
in the near future. Canada’s vast natural resources give rise 
to -industries like fish-canning, flour-milling, butter and cheese- 
making, saw-milling and paper-making. Manufactures of 
leather, cotton and woollen goods and the construction of iron 
and steel goods are the other important industries. The deve- 
lopment of the pulp and paper industry in Canada is due to 
readily accessible resources of %vood of superior quality for the 
manufacture of both paper and rayon, well-distributed water- 
powers and supidies of clean, fresh water. 

The Principal ^lAxrFACTrRiNo Industries* 


1941 


Gn«ups (if 

No of 

No of 

Iinlustnes 

Hstabhslinients 

Employees 

Vegetable products 

.. 5,948 

113,753 

Animal products 

.. 4,240 

82,131 

Textile products 

.. 2,104 

156,892 

Wood and Paper 

.. 9,420 

179,967 

Iron products 

.. 1,759 

253,701 

Non-ferrous metals 

579 

73,450 

Non-metallic minerals 

.. ' 773 

28,829 

Miscellaneous Industries 

621 

18,441 

Total 

.. 25,444 

907,164 


About 52 per cent, of the total value of exports consist of 
manufactured goods. Raw materials account for 26 per cent. 

Newsprint paper, wood pulp, meats, wheat, timber, cheese, 
fish, silv(^, bacon, gold, copper, fruits, automobiles, vehicles, 

* The Statesman’s Year Book, 1944. 
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farm implement and fertilizers, are the chief exports. The 
jirincipal imports are iron and steel goods, woollen and cotton 
goods, petroleum, coal, tin, rubber, cotton and tropical and 
sub-tropical products. Great Britain had the largest share in 
the foreign trade of Canada till 1914, but at present the U. S. A. 
occupies the privileged position. This is because the Canadians 
largely employ American machinery and adopt American techni- 
ques in mining, agriculture and industry. Moreover, the 
Canadian consumers have much the same tastes as American 
consumers. 

Halijax is the cajntal and chief sea port of Nova Scotia. 
It possesse*- a fine harbour and is seldom closed by ice during 
winter. The harbour is six miles long and one mile broad. It 
provides accommodation for large vessels. Although it is chiefly 
a trading centre exporting fush and minerals, a considerable 
progress in manufactures has taken jdace recentlj", especially m 
sugar-refining and cotton-spinning. Charlottcionni is the cajutal 
and chief town of Prince Edward Island Fox-farming is an 
important industry. Montreal, in Quebec, is the largest town 
of the Dominion. It is great in commerce, manufactures and 
industries. Toronto, in Ontario, is a rival of Montreal. It is 
the most important lake port. OttaTva, in Ontario, is the capital 
of Canada. It is a river port and has considerable limber trade. 
It is the centre of the greatest water-power of the Dominion. 
V^ancouver, in Briti.sh Columbia, is an iinjiortant port on the 
Pacific coast of Canada. It possesses an excellent harbour. 
Wheat, timber and minerals are the chief exports. Winnipeg, 
in Manitoba, is the seat of the Provincial Government. It is 
the greatest wheat centre of the world. 

Newfoundland 

The island of Newfoundland is a separate unit of the British 
Empire and is the oldest colony of England. Geographically 
it may be treated as a continuation of the Eastern Highland 
regions of Canada. The island itself is nowhere very high. 
The climate is not attractive, it is rather damp. The damp^ 
climate and poor soil of the island retard agriculture. 

The population is very scanty, being just over 250,000. 
Much of the island is forested. Pishing is the most important 
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industry, on which the prosperity of the island depends. Nearly 
one-fifth of the total supply of fish is exported to each of Brazil, 
Portugal, Italy and Spam. Considerable quantities go to 
Canada, Greece and the West Indies. Pajier manufacture and 
iron-mining are the two other economic activities. Paper 
accounts for over 25 per cent, of the exports. 

St. John's is the capital and the centre of fishing industry. 


The United Stales of America 

The T billed States of America is the riche-st country in the 
world. No other country rivals the 11.^ A. in wealth. Certain 
conditions combined to help the country to attain cornmercial 
j^icalncss. These conditions are: (a) the racial and social in- 
heritance of the jicople, (h) the excellent climate, (f) the vast 
natural resources, and (d) a moderately dense population. The 
original colonists came from Kurojic, and as such, they brought 
with thorn high culture, civilisation and comiiKTcial ideas. The 
climate of the country, generally speaking, is favourable to the 
activitj' of mind and body. The natural resources are abundant 
in minerals, forests, fish and agriculture. She has a surplus 
of most essential foodstuffs. She is rich m coal, iron, petroleum, 
copper, and cotton The j^rcaf natural rcsoutces, on the one 
hand, and the moderately dense population on the other, have 
helped the people to maintain a high standard of living, and 
there IS piactically no struggle for existence. The United States 
covers more than 5 jier cent, of the land surface of the globe. 
It is slighllv' less in area than Europe. 'The location of the 
IT S.A. IS such that it includes the greater portion of the best 
parts of the North America m respect of climate, production 
and commerce by providing fertile plains in the whole of eastern 
side, and access to the oceans by the east, west and south. 
Further, the development of industries in the U.S.A. was aided 
by its long distance from Europe. The internal rivalries and 
wars of Europe could not arrest the development of this young 
country. The U. S. A for a long time tried to remain aloof 
from European affairs and adopted a policy ot “AiiRrica for 
Americans". At present she has given up the policy of isolation 
and is playing a leading role in the politics of Europe. 
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Fig. No 62 Map showing the chief economic products of the U. 
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The U. S. A. Government always shows a sympathetic 
attitude towards industries. Mention may be made in this* 
connection of Deal” of Roosevelt which aimed at con- 

serving and developing natural resources, encouraging inter- 
national trade, i)roviding employment for the workers and 
abolishing child labour and sweated labour. 

In spite of there being great progress in various directions, 
the U S.A. Government has not ^yet been able to solve the 
colour problem. The Negroes, who form about one-tenth of 
the population in the Ignited States, are treated as though they 
are members of another and a lower, almost a sub-human, 
species. Adequate education, just wagci and the right to vote 
are denied to them. Some improvement in the yiosition of the 
Negroes, how’cver, has been made after the war. 

The land area of continental USA. is 2,977,128 square 
miles. According to 1947 census, the poimlation is 145 millions. 
The average density of populatin in 1940 was 44 per square mile. 
About 13 millions are negroes. 

The United States is a federation of forty-eight States, each 
of which is sovereign and equal. In practice, how’ever, the 
jiowers of individual States are declining and those of the 
I'ederal Government increasing. 

The United States is the leading agricultural producer in 
the W’orld. Hut in recent years the importance of agriculture 
has declined considerably. A century ago, 80 jier cent, of the 
jieople depended on agriculture ; in 1900, it was 37 per cent., 
and in 1944, it w'as only 20 per cent. At present only about 
10 per cent are engaged in agriculture. 

In 1935-39, the composition of agricultural output in IT. S.A. 
was as follow s ; 


Meat animals 
(drains 
Cotton 
Tobacco . 
Potatoes .. 


p c. 


.. 27 
.. 13 

.. 9 

.. 3 

4 


Poultry .. 
Milk 
Fruit 
Sugar 
Oil crops 


r c. 



Wheat is the yirincipal crop of the country. The most pro- 
ductive belt is wdiere there is a light, early summer rainfall and 
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A hot bcmi-autunin. These conditions are found in Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahaina, Kansas, 
North Dakota and Illinois. The California ^valley with its 
Mediterranean climate is also suitable for growing wheat. 
In 1946 the U.S.A. raised 1156 million Imshcls of wheat. The 
production of 'wheat in 1947 was estimated at 1356 million 
bushels, highest so far recorded. But the ])roduction is likely 
to decrease in future as the ]»rospects of European, Argentina 
and Australian crops improve. The next important produce is 
maize: Although the area sown is far larger than the area under 
wheat, it is not important for exi#ort, as most of it is either used 
as human food in the south or as fodder for stock of cattle. The 
maize crop requires rather hot and wet summer ; so the maize 
belt lies to the south and cast of wheat belt. Middle Mississippi 
valley is ver^' important for this croj) ; it is produced in the 
States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Eastern Kansas 
The markets are St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. In 1947, 
the production of maize was 2401 million bushels. The next 
important crop is oats used mostly for the inaiiufacture of 
breakfast food. Cotton is growm iii the south of the maize belt. 
Eastern Texas, with its rich black* i)rairie soil, is important 
for the growth of cotton It is produced also in Arakansa^n, 
Alabama, Mississip])i, Georgia and Carolina. Georgia and St 
Carolina grow* “Sea-Island” cotton. The U. S. A. produces 
60 per cent of the ivorld^s supply and Western Europe depends 
for 80 pci cent of cotton on America, As a by-product cotton- 
seed IS valuable, wdiich is used either for the manufacture of oil 
or for cattle food. Next conies tobacco. The leading tobacco 
regions are Kentucky, Virginia, North and South Carohnas and 
Tennessee. The leading jiorl for shipment is Richmond in 
Virginia. The U.SA. jiroduccs 40 ]>er cent, of the world's 
tobacco. Thu other minor crojis are rice and cane-sugar. 

In the output of minerals the U S A, exceeds any other 
country in the world. The chief mineral products are coal 
(Anthracite i, Bituminous i ), petroleum, natural gas, cement, 
salt, iron ore, silver, gold, copper, zinc, bauxite and lead. 
The U. S. A. produces more coal than the wdiole of Western 
Europe. There are live important coal-producing areas in the 
U,S.A. : — 

(a) The most important area is the Appalachians where 
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coal-fields extend from Pennsylvania to Alabama. This area 
raises nearly three-quarters of the TT. S. A. outimt. 

(b) The second important area is confined to the eastern 
intcriof and includes Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois. 

(c) The western interior coal-field extends from Iowa 
through Kansas and Missouri to Oklaliania. 

(d) The Gulf coal-fields extend from Southern Alabama to 
Texas. This coal is lignite. 

(c) The u-estern coal-fields are' scattered throughout the 
nioiintam Stales. 

But these mines are little developed cm account of distance 
from the sea and industrial areas, the mountainous character of 
the relief and the sparse ]>opulation. There are no big coal- 
fields on the Pacific coast. The next mineral is petroleum. 
The XT S A raises more than 60 per cent of the world’s total 
petroleum output There are fc»ur oil-bearing areas : — 

(a) The most productive region extends from Kansas 
through Oklaliania and nor tli-c astern Texas into Louisiana. 
Texas and Oklaliania account lor the major portion of the 
output. 

(fi) The Ajiiialachiaii belt includes an ^area frcmi New York 
Stale to Ken Lucky Its output is deci easing 

(r) Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, at one time large producers, 
do not at present yield much oil. 

(ci) The western belt includes California, Colorado, 
Montana and Wyoming. California produces as much as Texas. 

The third mineral of importance is copi>er, which is found 
in the Rocky mountains. The greatest output is in Arizona, 
followed by Montana ; New’ Mexico Ts also important Zinc 
lb produced mostly in Missouri ; other states iirodiiciiig it are 
Kansas, Dklahama, Montana, New^ Mexico and Wisconsin 

Gold is found in California, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, XTtah and Nevada. Silver comes from Arizona, Nevada. 
Colorado and Utah. About one-fourth of the world’s silver and 
one-ninth of the gold come from the IT. S. A. Gold and silver 
are usually found m close association. Black Hills distilct in 
South Dakota is the largest producer of gold in the U. S. A, 
The mines of the district w’ere discovered in 1876. California, 
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also known as '^Golden State”, has large deposits of gold on 
the western slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains. Iron is 
obtained from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and is 
worked chiefly in Chicago, Buffalo and Pittsburg. 

The U. S. A. is the leading supplier of aluminium in the 
world. The ores arc usually found m the south of the Appala- 
chian mountains. As a supplier of non-ferrous metals like 
copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold and aluminium, the U. S. A. 
occupies a dominant jiosition. She supplies about half of the 
jW'orM’s copper, half of the lead, half of the zinc, one-fourth 
of the silver, and nearly one-fourth of the aluminium. In 
recent years she has also been the world’s largest producer of 
each of tiiese metals with the exception of gold, in spite of 
the fact that she suffers from certain very definite disadvantages. 
Her labou’’ is dear,' her producing arejis he far inland — aivay 
from her industrial areas, and her traiisjiort costs arc high. 
The V S. A. is deficient in domestic supplies of manganese 
ore. Small deposits arc scattered throughout the States, but 
only a very few are of economic imi)ortance, and even these 
require protection by import tariff to keej) them open. The 
important manganese fields are in Montana. 

The most recent feature in the mining industry of the 
V. S. A. IS the constant decline in the outjmt of metallic ores 
due to increased consumption during the last two years. 
Copjier resources are estimated to last 10 years more, and the 
country is already imi)orting to meet 50 per cent of copjier 
requirements. Imports now meet about 30 per cent, of internal 
requirements in antimoii}", asbestos, mica, manganese and tung- 
sten. About 50 per cent, of bauxite for aluminium must be 
imjiorted. Chromite, jilatmum, nickel and tin are to be wholly 
imported. 

Hydro-electricity plays a very important part in the indus- 
tries of some areas in the U. S. A. Towms on the “Fall Iznc” 
use water-power to drive their machinery.* The aluminium 
manufacture in Massina (New England State) and flour-milling 
in Minneapolis are dependent on water-power. 

* Rivers flowing through the South Appalachian region descend by 
falls over the Piedmont plateau. The Jail line so formed plays a big, 
part. 
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The foremost industry of the U, S. A. is Iron and Steel 
production, and the States which are highly developed in this 
direction are Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. This is 
due to the fact that there are vast coal-fields in this area ; more- 
over, there is a good market for the manufactured goods, and 
iron ore required is brought from the Lake Superior Distuct by 
cheap means of transport. The ore from this place goes to 
the lake ports, from where it is carried by railways to the manu- 
facturing centres, such as Pittsburg ahd Chicago. The second 
area of importance is yllabama which, in spite of having local 
supplies of coal, iron ore and lime stone, suffers from a handi- 
cap of being situated at a considerable distance from markets 
and ports. The region produces the cheapest steel m the world 
and the chief centre is Birmingham Spccutlisahon is the jcnlute 
of the iron and steel production in the C SA. In the agricul- 
tural districts, agricultural machinery is produced and Chicago 
IS the chief centre for the Middle West. Another centre of 
equal imiiortanci; for the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
is Mihcankee. In the textile districts ot Neu Knglaiid there is 
a great demand for machinery and Woiccshr is the chief centre 
of textile machinery New Yoik, where there is a great 'demand 
for electrical inachiiiery on account of water-] »owcr, produces 
electrical engines and machinery. Tin. great railway centres of 
the V. S. A , such as Philadelidna, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, produce locomotives and have large raiUvay workshojis. 
Ship-builduig IS earned on in the ports on the Atlantic, the 
South Pacific and the Lake districts. Detroit is the greatest 
centre in the w’orld for automobile industry. In the fruit- 
growing districts, tin ]»lates arc made for the canning industry. 


Output of Iron and Steei. in V. S. A. 

1945 

(In miUwn tons) 


Pig Iron 

Steel and Ingots 

Rails 

Plates and Sheets 
Wire rods 


49 1 Structural Sha]»c 


72 
20 ! 
17'2 
4 


Bars and Concrete 
Skelp and Strip 
Others .. 


4 

1'3 

5 
12 
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The second important industiy in the U. S. /I. is the textile 
industry, in which the cotton manufactures take the lead. The 
first home of cotton industry lay in the Nev/ England States. 
These States have moist climate, plentiful supply of water- 
power, cheap cotton from the south, cheap coal from Pennsyl- 
vania and easy access to uilenor markets. There is also a large 
centre at Philadelphia. In the Southern States of Alabama, 
Georgia and Carolinas, the industry is of recent growth and 
produces coarse cloth for China and Canada markets. 

‘ Woollen industry has made rapid advance in the North- 
East with Philadeli)iiia as the centre. Wool is imported from 
.Australia and Argentina to Hoston, the greatest wool market, 
from where it is distributed to the New England States. 
America is noted for the manufacture of silk which is chiefly 
earned on in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Pulp and paper nianiifactiires are important in the New 
England Stages on account of timber and water-power. The 
greatest centre of flour nulls is Minneapolis. The other indus- 
tries earned on arc .siigar-refining, meat-caiining (in the States 
of Maine and New York), fruit-Caiining (in California) and llsh- 
canning (at Baltimore). In rcceiiUycfirs the 1^. S A. has made 
great progress in synthetic rubber production. More than 
400,000 tons of synthetic rubber is being produced annually. 

The groioth and development of the transport system of 
the U.. S. A. arc remarkable. Of all the countries in the world, 
the U. S. A. has the largest mileage with its surface covered 
with a network of railways linking up the interior with the 
coasts and uniting the distant east and west, and north and 
south. The 1^. S. A. jiossessed about 243,000 miles of railroads 
in 1943 The mileage comprises somewhat more than 45 per 
cent, of the world’s total There are three regional groups of 
railways. The Northern Group serves the north-eastern states 
and handles about 45 per cent, of the traffic. The Southern 
Group, with 20 per cent, of mileage, deals with some 18 per cent, 
of the traffic ; the Western Group, with almost 55 per cent, of 
the mileage, handles 35 per cent, of the traffic. The trans- 
continental routes from the west to the east are of great 
importance. They carry the products of the Pacific States and 
of the central plain to the industrial cast. From New York 
one line (the Northern Pacific Railway) goes to Chicago along 
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the Mohawk Gap through Buffalo. From Chicago the line 
proceeds to Seattle on the Pacific coast via Milwaukee and St- 
Paul. Another line (the Union Pacific Railway) from ChicagOi 
after crossing the Rockies pro- 
ceeds towards San Francisco 
and thence to Los Angeles. 

New Orleans is an important 
centre of transcontinental 
route. A railway line (The 
Southern Pacific Railwaj’) 
starts from New Orleans and 
continues to L<»s Angeles. 

Of the two big natural 
iiicans of inland transport, 
viz., the Great Lakes and the 
Mississipj >i-Miss( uiri system , 
the first — the Great Lakes — 
though of great imiiortance 
for the eastward* and westward 
movcmcnl of grain and iron ore 
and of coal and manufactured 
goods respectively, suffers troift 
a handicap due to its situation 
at different levels necessitating 
the construction of canals and locks which limit the size of 
ore and of coal and manufactured goods respectively, suffers 
from a handicap due to its situation at diff(n-ent levels necessitat- 
ing the construction of canals and locks which limit the size of 
vessels for through journey. t>f the canals, thus constructed, 
the Soo Canals carry more traffic than the Panama and the 
Suez Canals combined. Rapids between <he Lake Superior and 
the Lake Hwcon made it necessary to construct the Sanlt Ste 
Marie or Soo Canals. The enormous value of the Great Lakes 
system is, however, mainly due to its location in the very centre 
of the temperate zone and to its natural and artificial outlets 
facing eastwards towards Europe across the busy North 
Atlantic. 

The Mississippi-Missouri system, providing navigation as 
far inland as the great Falls in the State of Montana, has not 
been so useful as it seemed at first. Navigation is greatly 
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hindered by ever-shifting mud bank, necessitating the construc- 
tion of the famous * ‘stern wheel” boats. The river not only 
meanders in its lower course over its flood plain but it flows 
also in a north-south direction into the out of the way Gulf of 
Mexico. Thus the Mississippi is still mainly used for very slow 
local traffic notwithstanding the difficulties overcome by the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

The U. S. A. handles a large volume of air-traffic, larger 
than the total of all other countries. The efficient system of 
beacons, direction-beams and well-equipped air-ports have helped 
the working of navigation. The lines are linked with those of 
Canada and South America, and there are also trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific services. 

The class of goods imported by the U. S. A. is mostly raw- 
materials of luxurj" articles. Japan exports silk and tea ; India, 
jute, hides and tea ; Malaya Peninsula, rubber and tin ; 
Philippine, sugar and hemp ; China, beans and silk ; Australia, 
wool ; Canada, paper and nickel. Raw cotton, petroleum and 
tobacco figure largely in the cxiiort trade of the U. S. A. The 
other exports are jron and steel goods, machinei;y, motor cars 
and aircraft. 

The trade between the U. S. A. and Europe is mostly 
one-sided. Europe imports cotton, grains, oil, meat-products 
and tobacco. The only export from Europe is luxury goods. 

Trade Centres and Ports. 

New York is the second city and the third port in the 
world. Its importance is due to a combination of factors, such 
as its natural harbour, its nearness to Europe, its easy access 
from inland cities, and its situation in the midst of the area 
producing cither raw materials or manufactures. Chicago has 
got a natural advantage of communication. It is situated in 
the area which produces a large quantity of grain and live- 
stock ; it is at the head of the lake navigation. Chicago is the 
greatest railway centre as well. Philadelphia has a fine natural 
harbour. Its nearness to the regions of coal and raw materials 
makes it an important industrial centre for woollen and industrial 
goods. Si. Louis is situated in the prairies between the lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. It is surrounded by grain, cattle^ 
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'cotton Sind tobacco regions. It is a g^eat railway centre and 
a mairnfacturing town. Pittsburji: is the largest iron centre in 
the world on account of its nearness to coal, iron ore and lime- 
stone. Moreover, it is situated at the junction of navigable 
rivers. It has also got some special advantages for glass-making 
industry on account of the presence of natural gas. Boston is 
an important Atlantic port. It is also the receiving and distri- 
buting centre of the north-eastern industrial States, (ralveslon 
is situated on the mouth of the Galveston Bay and is the natural 
outlet for the bulk of the trade of the south-western States. It 
is the greatest cotton-shipping jiort in the world, and its total 
trade places it second to New York only in the U. S. A. San 
Francisco is the only natural harbour on the Pacific coast and 
is the sole outlet for the products of the Californian valley. 
The ox)cning of the Panama Canal has made it important. 
Kansas is a livestock market and is situated between maize and 
cotton areas. It has imiiortant industries, such as meat and 
tanning. New Orleans is the greatest cotton and wheat export- 
ing centre in tlVc world. 


Mexico 

geographical situation of IMexico is highly favourable 
to commerce, as it faces both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
^')ceans, and is a neighbour to the U. S. A — the greatest indus- 
trial country in the world. The country u'ould have been 
great m commerce and manufactures, were it not for political 
and social conditions. The Government is weak. Revolutions 
and banditry are frequent. 

The total area of Mexico is 763,944 square miles, and the 
population in 1947 was 22 7 millions. ^ 

About one half of the land lies in the temperate zone and 
the other m the torrid zone. The climate, therefore, varies 
from tro])ical to temperate from south to north. The variety of 
climate gives rise to a variety of vegetation. Mexico is capable 
of producing almost every variety of vegetable jiroduct. But 
only about 10 per cent, of the land is well suited to agriculture. 
Much of the land is poorly managed and badly cultivated If 
modern methods ar^ adopted, Mexico may produce many times 
its present volume of crops. Maize and coflfee are the cl)ie£ 
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crops. Sisal hemp is also cultivated extensively in the grass- 
lands of the north. 

Rainfall occurs in summer, but the quantity is not suiBcient 
for agriculture. Therefore, it has been necessary to develop 
irrigation works. 

Mexico is a store-house of minerals — ^petroleum, silver, 
lead, zinc, gold and others. The Western Range is volcanic 
and this partly accounts for its wealth of minerals. Mexico is 
the leading producer of silver in the world, a producer of petro- 
lei^tn and an important producer of copper and lead. In the 
past it was one of the great sources of gold. Mineral products 
constitute about 80 per cent, of the exports of the comitry. The 
manufacturing industries are carried on to supply the home 
market. Cotton, sugar, cigar and cigarette are manufactured 
in great quantities for export. Because of the mountainous 
nature of the relief, transportation is expensive. Good roads 
are almost unknown except in a few larger cities. The Gulf 
Coast of Mexico has no first class harbour ; the harbours on the 
Pacific sides are, liouever, better, but as yet their commerce 
is small. 

Mexico is the cajiital and is an industrial centre for the 
production of leather and leather goods. Tampico and Vcia 
Ciiiz are the two ports. * 


QVESTIO^^S 

1. Di<^cuss the position of Canada ns : 

(fl) An agricultural country 
{b) A' producer of minerals. 

2 Explain why the wheat lielt is moving towards the west in 
Canada 

3. Describe the principal agricultural regions of the U S. A. 

4. "Though young m the industrial fitld, U. S A has nidde rapid 
progress in the matter of industrial development *• Give your reasons 
as to how It has been passible for it to make such progress. 

(Cal. Inter. 1936.) 

5. Examine the present position of the iron industry in U. S. A. 

(Cal. Inter. 1936.) 

6. Discuss the geograph*cal factors that have influenced the distri- 

bution of wheat, maize, cotton and tobacco in Korth America. Discuss 
al(K> the trade in cotton or wheat. (B. Com. 1929.) 
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7, Hxainitie the influence of j?eo#fraphical factors on the localisation 

of the iron and steel industry in U S A. (Cal. B. Com. 1931.) 

8, Describe the mineral resources of Mexico and discuss the chances 
of their full development What do \ou knnw of the attempt m the 
country to check foreign exploitation of these resoinces? (B Cora. 1928.) 

9, Carefully describe the position of the chief coal and iron districts 

of North America, paying .special attention to the means of communica- 
tion for bulky trade. fCal B Com 1924.) 

10 Locate the chief industrial and mineral regionti of North 
America and show how they are linked up (Cal Inter 1938 ) 

11. State and comment on the situation of the chief coal-fields and 
the clnef maiiufncluring areas of the Tailed States (Cal Inter 1931.) 

12 Examine and estimate the coal and petroleum resDurces of 

USA (Cal Inter 1931 ) 

13 What are the chief mineral products of the United Stales of 

America and where they are obtained > (Cal Inter 1940 ) 

14. Name the commodities of which the USA. is the largest 
supplier in the world’s markets What other parts of the world are 
also important producers of lliese coiiimodilies > (Cal B Com. 1940) 

15 Describe the recent development in transport facilities that 
have given impetus to agricultural pioductioii in Canada 

■ (B Coni. 1930) 

16 Iinlionte tarcfullj the coal resources of the V S A. How 
have they helped the <levelopment of the industries of the comilry’ 

(Cal Inter 1944) 

17. Compare the rcdalive * advantages which Great Bn lam and 
U S, A. have for the development of steel in'lustry (Cal. B Com. 1947 ) 

18 Comment on the situation of the chief coal-fields and the chief 
manufacturing areas of the United States (Cal. Inter 1949.) 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOUTH AMERICA 

South America is somewhat smaller than North America 
and occupies the fourth place as regards size among the COD'- 
tinentb. In ijroportion to its area, South America has a shorter 
coast 'line than any other continent except Africa. The coast 
is singularly devoid of iiideulatnm. Only in the south-west, it 
is somewhat broken The west coast is steep and high with 
only one opening, the Gulf of Guayaquil. The east coast is 
everywhere low and shelving. 

South America may be divided into six natural regions — 
three highlands and three lowlands The former are (a) the 
Andes, (b) the highlands of Brazil, and (r) the highlands of 
Guiana. The lowlands are the basins of (a) the Orinoco, (h) the 
Amazon, and (c) the Parana Paraguay 

The important rivers are the Amazon, the Orinoco, the 
Plata and the Colorado. The Amazon is 4,000 miles long, and 
is the greatest river in the world. Its slope is extremely gentle. 
It is navigable by large ships uj) to 1,000 miles from the mouth 
and by small boats up to the fool of the Andes. The Amazon 
with its tributaries provides 50,000 miles of navigation. “The 
value of the navigation of the Amazon is diminished by the 
paucity of population and products in the region through which 
it flows and by the similarity of its products in nearly the whole 
of its navigable course.'* The Orinoco in the north is navigable 
for more than thousand miles The Parana system is very 
important in the continent from the point of view of commerce. 
It flows by the heart of Argentina, Paraguay and Southern 
Brazil. The Parana and the I^ruguay waters drain half the 
continent and join as the Riode La Plata river. 

Nearly four-fifths xif South America fall within tropics and, 
therefore, the greater part of the continent has a tropical 
climate. The temperate belt lies to the south beyond 30° 
latitude. Continental climate is absent. The population is still 
very scanty, being a little over 65 millions. 
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Fig. No. 64. Map showing the political divisions of South America. 
Note the absence of ports in the southern peninsula 
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The Hindrances that have Checked the Deveu>pment 
OP South America 

I. Race is a dominant is^uc in South America. The 
majority of the white people at first came as soldiers and 
adventurers. Tliey came not to settle in South America but to 
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Fig. No. 65. Mop showing the economic products of South America. 


plunder the continent. In every State they interbred with the 
Indians. To-day, ^ of the population consist of Indians, 
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Negroes and Mestizos (mixture of while and native). The 
white are prominent only in Chile, ArRciitma and Uruguay. 

II. Bad climate an^ the prevalence of deadly fever make 
the people inert, passive and idle. The death rate is also very 
high. Fortunately it is possible now to conquer tropical diseases 
with medicine, and South America is receiving the benefits of 
the results of scientific progress. 

III. The national differences are also 'responsible for the 
political and economic backwardness of the continent. The 
terms “savages", “niggar.s" and “barbarous** arc often used 
by the people of one Republic against those of the other. To 
this must be added the weakness of GoVernment institutions. 
Instability of Government is one of the worst handicaps to the 
development of a country in the modern world, where progress 
and i>ro'‘perity depend essentially upon credit. In all the 
Republics of South America political disturbances are frequent, 
property is insecure, internal accumulation of capital is hindered, 
and foreign investors generally feel shy to invest money in 
industries. 

IV The difficulties • of communications Roads are 
generally i)Oor and the railways liave not developed to a great 
extent except in a few Rc]>ubhcs 

V. The shortage of coal Rich in almost every other 
mineral, South America is poorly provided With coal deposits. 
The poverty of South America in coal compelled the continent 
to devote its attention to the production of law materials and 
agricultural and pastoral produce. But the discovery of petro- 
leum m Peru, Venezuela, Argentina, Equador and Columbia 
has brought a new' industrial life in 'the continent. H5^dro- 
electric pow’er can also be developed to a great extent as the 
continent is full of rivers and waterfalls. Paucity of labour 
and high w'ages are the iiresent obstacles 

VI. South America is a producer of raw' materials Most 
States are one-crop or one-product countries, and they live on 
export. South American trade depends on Eiiroiie which takes 
more than 60 per cent, of the* continent’s export. Therefore, 
whenever the European demand for South American goods falls 
as a result of wax or blockade, the cOTsequcnce is disastrous. 
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There are 12 political divisions in South America. 


1. 

Panama. 

6. 

Brazil. 

2. 

Columbia. 

7. 

Peru. 

3. 

Equador. 

8 . 

Bolivia. 

4. 

Venezuela. 

9. 

Chile. 

5 

Colonial Guiana 

10. 

Argentina. 


(a) French. 

11. 

Paraguay. 


(b) British 

(c) Dutch. 

12. 

Uruguay. 


All these countries, with the exception of Colonial Guiana, 
are politically ”danociaiic'\ 

Columbia occupies the fifth ])lace among the States of 
South Aiiic'-ica in respect of size. It has an area of 440,000 
square miles with 8 niillion population. The bulk of the 
population lives at altitudes from 4,000 to 9,000 feet above sea 
level The country occupies a favourable geographical position 
facing the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans Although the soil 
IS fertile in Columbia, the agriculture is not very important. 
Mild coffee, rice, banana, rubber fibre and sugar cane are grown 
for domestic consumption. Livestock includes cattle, pigs, 
horses, .sheeii, goats and mules. Tlie mineral wealth of the 
State IS very great. Gold and silver are found in considerable 
quantities. Iron, coal and platinum also arc obtained In 
various parts of Columbia petroleum is found and the rapid 
increase in its output has made Columbia the second oil-produc- 
ing country in South America 

The means of communication are exceedingly bad. Roads 
are ab-;ent and the raihvay mileage meagre. Climate conditions, 
coupled with the obstacles to communication between different 
parts of the land, have retarded the economic development of 
the country The capital is Bogota situated at a height of 8,000 
ft. above sea level and enjoys a healthy climate 

Venezuela. The Republic of Venezuela, though an agri- 
cultural country, is fairly rich. Venezuela has an area of 350,000 
square miles with 3 5' million population. There are three 
distinct zones of production — ^the agricultural, the pastoral and 
the forest zones. The agricultural products are wheat, rice, 
tobacco, maize, coffee, sugar canc, cotton and beans. One- 
fifth of the population is engaged in agriculture. The livestock 
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includes 4 million oxen, 1 million goats, 100,000 sheep, 400,000 
horses and mules and 360,000 pigs. Among mineral products 
gold, copper, petroleum, coal and iron are important. In recent 
years Venezuela lias become the third oil-producing country in 
the world furnishing 9 per cent, of the total. The important 
towns are Caracas (cajiital) and Valencia, and the ports are La 
Guana and Porto Cabcllo. 

Equador is one of the smallest and poorest South American 
States. Equador is situated in the nbrth-west of South America, 
with about one-fifth of its area lying north of the liquator. It 
embraces nearly 280,000 square miles with 3 million iieoplc. 
The Whites form only 8 per cent of the population The 
average density of population per square mile is 12. The main 
crop IS cocoa, on which the greater part of the country’s pros- 
perity depends. Next in importance are rice, ivory-nuts and 
coffee The State has con'^iderable mineral wealth, but so far 
mining operations have not developed much. Oil-deposits are 
important. IJquador is the chief producer of “Panama" hats. 
The cajutal Quito is situated at an elevation of 9,000 ft. 
Guayaquil is the chief sea poit. 

Bolivia. The econoiTuc develoimieiit of Bolivia is slow 
and small. The population is only 3.000,000 Lack of labour is 
proving a great handicai) to the development of industry. The 
means of communication are bad, and the State has no i3ort of 
its own Agriculture, stock-raising and mining are the chief 
industries Tin, cojqier, silver and gold arc the princiiial mineral 
products Bolnia contributes more than 20 per cent, of the 
world's total production of tin. Shecii, Alpacas and Llamas are 
reared extensively. The chief agricultural jiroducts arc coffee, 
cocoa, nee, sugar and tobacco About 90 per cent of the people 
are Indians. The ]3olitical poucr is concentrated in the hands of 
the tin merchants. La Paz is a commercial centre and the seat 
of the government. The constitutional capital is Siicie 

Chile. The Republic of Chile is one of the most pro- 
gressive States of South America. The population is about 
4,300,000. The Republic ranks seventh in size among the States 
of the continent. 

Desert conditions prevail in the northern side of Chile. 
Nevertheless it is a centre of great industrial activity. Great 
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deposits of nitrate of soda are found, the export of which pro*- 
vicles one of the chief sources of Chilean revenue. The Republic 
alone supplies practically all the world’s requirements of natural 
nitrate of soda which is used as a fertiliser, in chemicals and 
explosives. Recently the introduction of synthetic nitrates has 
greatly affected the Chilean nitrate industry. Copper, gold and 
silver are also obtained from Northern Chile. Copper is the 
most valuable export and about 15 per cent, of tlie world’s 
production is obtained from the Rcimbhc. 

Central Chile is very important from the agricultural point 
of view. Here the Mediterranean type of climate prevails. It is 
the most highly deielojicd and most densely populated region. 
All the agricultural products arc sent to Northern Chile to meet 
the demand of the large mining population there. Both water- 
power and coal are abundant. The manufacture of wine is also 
an important national industry and the Chilean wines are much 
in demand both at home and in the neighbouring states ; some 
are also exported to Cenlial Kurope Southern Chile provides 
suitable grazing ground for cattle and sheep. The forest re- 
sources have been little exploited The chief town is Sautiago, 
The two important ports are Valpaiaiw and Iquiquc\ 

Brazil occupies nearly half the area of the continent and 
rivals the U. S. A. m respect of size. In 1940 the pojmlation 
of Brazil uas 41 millions. The highest density of population 
is m the Sao Paulo where it is 80 persons i>er square mile. The 
language of the country is mainl}" Portuguese Though it has 
a long coast-liiie of more than 4,000 miles, the country is 
singularly devoid of good harbours The north coast is low and 
swamijy and m the south it is bordered by a sandstone reef. 
The country has a large number of rivers, the longest of which 
is the Amazon, nearly 4,000 miles. The tropical type of climate 
prevails in three-quarters of the Republic ; the remaining portion 
has temperate climate modified by altitude The country is 
so vast in area hnd its economic possibilities are so great that 
it is sometimes described as a sleeping giant. The lack of com- 
munication, inadequacy of capital, paucity of labour and 
unhealthy climatic conditions in the north arc the present 
obstacles to progress. 

Agriculture is the most important industry. ' The products 
are coffee, cocoa, rubber, sugar, tobacco and cotton. Brazil 
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supplies more than 80 per cent, of the world’s coffee. Much of 
ihe prosperity of the country depends solely on this particular 
commodity. Coffee-growing is mainly confinud to the Sao Paulo 
region due to various special causes. The soil ol the place is 
rich in iron, a mineral that the coffee plant requires to be well 
supplied with. The climate is also well suited to Europeans 
and is sufficiently invigorating to encourage bodily activities. 
The other coffee regions are Rio-de-Janerio, E^pirito Santo and 
Minas Gerais. The production of doffee in Brazil for 1946-47 
was 20 million bags of 132 lb. each. The highest production 
was in 1933-34 when Brazil produced 39 million bags. The 
sales of coffee are controlled by the Government. Since 1940 
the surplus coffee ha.s been conveited into raw material 
for plastics. 

Brazil ranks second in the production of cocoa which is 
•extensively grown in Bahia. Two-thnds of Brazilian cocoa 
go to Uie U. S A. Sugar and tobacco in which Brazil occui>ics 
Jthc third place^ among the producers are becoming increasingly 
important. -With regard to maize, Brazil is the fourth among 
the jiroducing countries of the w'orld, being excelled only by 
the IT. S. A., Rumania and Argentina. In recent years the 
cultivation of cotton has also advanced rapidl}'. The fibre is 
'shorl but It is of good quality Rubber is found in the Acre 
territory and the states of Amazonas and Para. Its production 
has been greatly encouraged by the Second World War. In 
1943 the production of rul>l^cr was 40,000 tops against 800 tons 
in 1940. 

Next to agriculture, the iiastoral industry is important. 
Pigs, slieci), horses and cattle are extensively reared. The 
country is one of the most important pig-rearing countries of 
the w’orld. 

Though mineral lesourccs arc great, they are not w^orked 
very much on a commercial scale The principal minerals are 
chrome ore, mica, zirconium, graphite, mangaiie.se, coal, iron, 
gold, salt, diamond and beryllium. Brazil is the third largest 
manganese producer. The local consumption is small, and prac- 
tically the entire production is exported outside. The chief 
mines are in the state of Minas Gerais. There has been jiIso a 
miall production of Manganese near Nazareth, Bahia State. Coal 
Is found in Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Caiha7iHa, Parana and Sao 
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Paulo. The output of coal in 1942 was about one million tonSi^ 
Iron deposits exist chiefly in Minas Gerais. The Government 
has recently opened up a new iron field at liabita whicli is be- 
lieved \o be one of the richest iron fields in the world. Gold 
is widely distributed, but it is chiefly mined in Minas Gerais. 
The country possesses a great potentiality of hydro-electric 
power. 

The manufacturing industries are rapidly developing- 
Cotton and woollen manufactures, sugar refineries, breweries 
and fruit-canning are the main industries. The government 
helps these industries by levving jirotective duties on the 
imported goods The pniiciiiai manufacturing industries are 
cotton, silk, rayon and wool, ]ute, paper, tobacco and sugai 
The chief exports are coffee, preserved meat, rubber, cotton, 
hides, skins, leather, tobacco, cocoa, meat, sugar and timber. 
The imports are mainly manufactured goods. Uruzil is nearer 
to Africa than any other American region. The distance 
between Dakar (West Africa) and Brazil is only 1,600 miles. 
Euro-Ainerican air service follows this route. Rio-dc-Janctro, 
the capital of the Republic, is the chief sea port and possesses 
an excellent harbour Santos, in the south, is noted for the 
export of coffee. Bahia and Pcrnawbuco export sugar, cotton 
and tobacco. 

Argentina is second to lirazil m South America in respect 
of size and population. It hfis an area of 1 million square miles 
and the poimlalion is nearly 13 millions, mainly composed of 
iniinigrants from Southern Europe It is the most progressive 
State in South America. The climate is generally cool and the 
land IS flat The cool climate favours European immigration 
and the flat land iiermits the easy construction of a net-work 
of raihvays in the easl of the country The rivers are Parana, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, which arc all navigable. 

The mineral wealth of Argcntma is not great. The country 
is mainly an agricultural one and may be described as the 
granary of South America. Agricultural development is the 
greatest in the east, where nearly all the cereals are grown. 
The principal crops are wheat, oats, maize and oil Seeds. In 
1943-44, Argentina raised nearly 8 million metric tons of wheat, 
2 million maize and 17 million oil seeds. Cotton, potatoes^ 
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sugsr, tobscco, rice and )*arba mate (Paraguayan tea) are also 
cultivated. Argentina wheat and oil-secds have taken a larger 
market of Indian produce iii the U. K Tlie pastoral industry 
IS of considerable importance Sheep, cattle, pigs and horses 
are reared in the south-west. The political power is largely in 
the hands of the land-owning cattle breeders. Meat refrigera- 
tion IS the principal industry and the country has the largest 
refrigerating plant in the world. Other manufactures are Horn 
milling, textile establishments, machinery and vehicle w'orks, 
chemical works and tobacco factories. 

The Republic has about 27,000 miles of railway hue. The 
lack of uniformity of gauge is the mam draw 'hack (jf the railway 
system There is a transcontinental railway' line connecting 
Buenos Aires with Valparaiso (Chile) — a distance of about 900 
miles. A new’ raibvay line is being completed betw’eeii Salta 
(Argentina) and Antofogasta (Chile). There are about 32,000 
miles of roads in Argentina, facilitating traffic also WTth Chile, 
and Uruguay aijd Paraguay. 

COMMODITIKS Kxr(iRTM) 
ffXK) •iiicln*' luns» 




1947 

1948 

Gruni 


. 1,880 3 

3,464 6 

Ollier nf^ricullural 

])roducts 

547 1 

572 1 

ileal 


339 

259 9 

Wof>l 

. 

69 1 

1158 

Hides 


52 7 

82 9 


Total 

.. 3,499 1 

5,094 6 


The chief exports arc cereals, meat, linseed, wool and 
tobacco. The iniport-* are iron and steel goods, cotton and 
woollen goods and railway plants 

Duvnos Aiics, the capital of the Republic, is situated on the 
river Plata and it is also the chief sea-port. Bnciios Aires 
handles about four-fifths of the imports of the Argentine Re- 
public and three-fifths of its exports. Commercially, socially 
and economically, the city dominates the whole republic One 
serious defect of the port lies in the fact that the river is shallow 
and requires constant dredging. Rosatio has an excellent 
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harbour. It is the most important port for the export of wheat, 
a good harbour and the port may develop further in future. 

Uruguay, tlic smallest South American State, lies between 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil. 

Uruguay has an area of 72,153 square miles with 2,185,626 
inhabitants (1942). The language of the country is Spanish. 
About 50 per cent, of the population are of European descent — 
mostly Italian and Spanish. 

Geographically, Uruguay is a continuation of the warm 
temperate grassland reguiii of Argentina. The Atlantic washes 
its shores for 120 miles, and the Plata and the Uruguay for 
600 miles. The country is not mountainous but full of low 
hills The cliinale of the country is on the whole warm tem- 
perate — the minimum is 35°F. and the maximum 90°F. 

The mineral resource^ are gold, copper, silver, iron, tin, 
incrcur 3 ', mica, slate, g\'p‘=^iim, cobalt and marbles. But little 
has been done so far lo develop mining industry. 

The raisin.* of cattle and sheep is the principal industry, 
mainly earned on m the south and west Annuals and animal- 
products account for 95 per cent, of the country’s exports. 

Only 7 per cent of the area is* devoted to agriculture. The 
principal croiis are wheat, maize, oats and linseed. The wine 
industry is of some importance, having an output of over 15 
million gallons. 

The exports are alrao.st exclusively wool, meat and hides. 
Other exports are linseed, wheat, maize, oranges and building 
stone. Imports arc fuel oil, petrol, coal, cotton goods, sugar, 
iron and steel and machinery O\ersoas trade is chiefly with 
Great Britain, U. S A., Argentina and Germany. 

Montevideo on the Plata, with railways running to most 
parts of the interior, does the whole external trade of the 
country. The city has many slairghter-houses. The population 
of Montevideo in 1941 was 770,000. Other cities are Paysandu, 
Salto and Mercedes. “ 

PerUf north of Chile, is a backward state because of 
frequent civil wars. It has an area of 480,000 square miles with 
7 million population. The average density of population is 
13 per square mile. Nearly half the population are white, and 
40 per cent. Indians. The economic resources are varied. Tn 
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the high mountain plateaus, gold, silver and copper are found. 
Petroleum is also being worked there. The agricultural pro- 
ducts are sugar, cotton, tobacco, maize and India-rubber. The 
chief problem of Peru is its “absentee capitalists**. Its oil-fields 
and other minerals are controlled by the U. S A. and Canada ; 
its cotton plantations are under the Japanese and Germans ; 
the railways are in the hands of the British ; the banks are 
owned by the Italians ; and sugar factories arc controlled by 
the Germans. Lima is the capital and trade centre The popu- 
lation of the city in 1940 was 522,826 


QUESTIONS 

1. Describt: the factors that are checking the develupuieiit of 
tropical South America. 

2. What arc the economic pioducts of South America’ Show how 
they compete with the Indian products in the continent of Euro])e 

3. Give a short dtscription of Hrnzil and mention its chief exports. 

4. Describe llie economic lesources of \rgentiiia Jii which two 
commodities does the Republic compete witli the Iiichan produce in 
the V. K.’ 

5. Duscuss the nature of trade between India on tlie one side and 
the South American States of Brazil, .vri'eiitiiia and Chile on the other 
111 what way do juu expect this trade to be iiu*dilied in the near future? 

iCal B Com 19?.5.) 

6 Describe carefull}’ witli the aid of a sketch maj) the distrihution 
of sheep in South America Under what conditions does this animal 
thrive best ’ 

7. Name five principal seaports of South America, and point out 
the parts of the country for winch they aie trade centres Mention 
their chief exports. 

8. In what parts of the two Americas can there be suqilus pro- 
duction of rice? (Cal B Com. 1944.) 



CHAPTER XIII 


AFRICA 

Economically, politically and socially Africa is the most 
backward of the continents The causes are : (1) The lack of 
-deep indentation and harbours. The coast-line is remarkably 
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Fig. No. 66. Map showing political divisions in Africa. 
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reffiilar and no decR gulfs run into the land. (2) The rim of 
mountains, which almost everywhere borders the continent, 
causes rapids and falls in the rivers. (3) Poor soil. (4) Un- 
healthy climate. Desert conditions prevail in the north-western 
and south-western sides, while large areas within the tropics 
are extremely enervating. The interior of tropical Africa, even 
to-day, remains unexplored because of unhealthy climate. Dis- 
ease is widely prevAlent and has greatly limited the economic 
growth of the country. These geographical and climatic con- 
ditions account for the economic, social and political backward- 
ness of the continent. 

The economic development of Africa^ will depend on the 
success of solving some ptoblems which at present hinder its 
progress : (/) The difficulty and cost of transportation prevent 

much trade with the interior. Some railroads have been built , 
but progress is slow (ii) In Africa the demand for the goods 
of great manufacturing countries of the other continents is 
slight. The ppojde have a low standard of living and hence 
they do not need exiieiisive clothes, houses and furniture. The 
demand m the tvorld market for the products of Africa is not 
yet great. Palm oil, copra, cocoa, rubber and other main 
articles, which the great central part of Africa produces, are 
supplied more easily by the troincai regions of South-Eastern 
Asia, the Hast and We^-t Indies and South America. So long 
as they can supply the world's demand, Africa is likely to be 
neglected The development of the equatorial region of Africa- 
will affect, to some extent adversely, the foreign trade of India. 
•Coffee, co])ra and rubber of Ceylon and Southern India will 
have to meet the competition of the products of Central Africa 
in Great Britain But how tar the trade of India can be affected 
will depend upon the success of solving the transportation 
problems, {ni) The inadequacy of labour. The white man 
cannot work in tropical Africa because of diseases and tropical 
sunlight. The aid of coloured labour is required to develop 
the regions. The Negroes have few needs and hence little desire 
to work. The problem of lack of labour in liast Africa has 
l)een solved by immigration of Indians and other Asiatic''^ In 
"West Africa natives are emido 3 ’ed after great persuasion. The 
people are ignorant, superstitious and idle. Their way of life 
is also unhygienic. 
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In the continent of Africa,' only three areas are highly 
developed. These are (a) The French Colonies of Algeria andk 
Tunis, where the Mediterranean chmate permits the white 
people to live and work efficiently, (b) EgjTt. and (c) Soutlr 
Africa. The rest of Africa is very backward, though the 
economic possibilities are great. 



Fig. No 67 The map .showing the means of commimication in Africa. 


Politically Africa may be divided into six divisions ; 
(I)* British Africa, ( 2 ) French Ah'ica, (3) Belgian Africa, (4) Por>' 
tuguese Africa, (5) Italian Africa, and (6) African Africa, (t.e.j, 
independent States). 
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British Africa may again be subdivided into (i) British 
East Africa, (it) British West Africa, and (lu) British South 
Africa. 

The population of Africa is about 130 millions, of which 
nearly half are the followers of the Prophet. In Africa, the 
whites arc outnumbered by about 35 to 1. 

British West Africa includes (ratiibia, Sierra Leone, the 
(rold Coast and Nifreria. The ajiproximate area is 371,393 
square miles, and the iioimlation in 1940 was 23 millions. The 
economic develoimient of the Colonies is hindered by the un- 
healthy climatic conditions, di'-easc, difficulty of penetrating 
inland and the lack of good harbours vlon^ the coast. West 
Africa, lacking in natural harbours, has always a problem in 
loading and unloading ships The coast is flat and sandy, 
with heavy and continual surf and ships have to stand off in 
the sea roads while canoes ply to and from through the surf 
with cargo and jia'^sengers. Recently how’ever a harbour has 
been opened at I'akoradi in Cold Coast. The harbour is arti- 
ficially constructed with mooring accoiiiinodation for vessels of 
different sizes. The West Colonics are not suitable for white 
settlement. The work is always done by the natives. 

Gambia, The climate and soil are ideal for growing 
groundnuts, and this is the chief occui>ation of the Protectorate. 
The country is unsuitable for the Eurojiean settlers and farm- 
ing is carried on by the natives Though the predominant 
export crop is groundnut, considerable quantities of rice, maize 
and cotton are also grown. The seat of the Government is at 
Bathuist. 

The Gold Coast is rich in agricultural and forest resources. 
The majority of the inhabitants are farmers. The important 
products are cocoa, kola, oil-palm jiroduct, copra and other 
food crops. Rubber and cotton are also '])rodiiced in small 
quantities. Mahogany is the most important timber export. 
Gold, manganese and diamonds are produced in the Gold Coast 
by the Europeans. The road system has been improved recently 
and there are at present 6,400 miles of motorable roads. The 
rivers are not navigable. There is a total of 500 miles of rail- 
way lines. The principal trade centres are Kumasl, Accra and 
Sekondi. 

21 
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Sierra Leone. The country, as a whole, is fiat and low- 
lying in the south and west, and broken and elevated in the 
north and east. Rice is the most iiiii)ortaiit crop and the staple 
food of the people. (Jther important food crops are maize, 
millet, groundnuts and cocoanuts. The principal exports are 
oil-palm products, kola, ginger, cocoa, coffee and chillies. 
Some minerals are found in Sierra Leone, viz., iron ore, diamond, 
gold and platinum. But up till now they are not commer- 
cially exploited. There is no large organised industry, but 
there are several cottage industries, such as the weaving of 
cloth, manufacture of mats, etc. These ])roductions arc mainly 
for local use Frcciou^n, the princijial trade centre, is situated 
at the nortliern extremity of the peninsula on a fine natural 
harbour. 

British East Africa. In East Africa, British terriiory 
stretches unbroken from the Anglo-Egyptiaii Sudan to the 
Union of South Africa. The territory has an area of 224,960 
square miles with 4 million poimlation. About 24,000 persons 
are Europeans. I^ganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and Xyasaland 
he entirely in the tropics ; but the climate is very suitable for 
white people to --etlle, as these areas lie chiefly on the high 
plateau at an elevation of more than 4,000 ft. to 6,000 ft 
The teiniicrature is i educed by altitude and the Europeans can 
settle there iiernianently. East Africa has consequently deve- 
loped much, and the bulk of cultivation is in the hands of the 
Whites. But in these areas also the White people require the 
aid of the native.-^. Coffee, tea, maize, sisal and wheat arc 
crops of major importance. Dairy and wool industries are im- 
portant, and considerable quantities of hides are exported 
annually. 

Uganda. It lies on a high jdateau. The temperature is 
moderate and varies only slightly throughout the year. The 
resources of the ' Protectorate are jirincipally agricultural. 
Agriculture, including the rearing of livestock, is the principal 
occupation of both the natives and the European settlers. The 
prosperity of Uganda has been clo«ely bound up with the cotton 
crop, and the extension of roads and railways and the expansion 
of towns are responsible for the rapid progress made in this 
industry during the last twenty ^'^ears. With the exception of 
India, Uganda is the largest cotton-growing country within the 
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British Empire. The other crops are tobacco, coffee, tea and 
rubber. Some tin, gold and salt are mined. The tin mine 
established at Mwirasandu in South Uganda is of considerable 
local importance which emidoys more than 500 persons. The 
tourist-traffic of Uganda is important. The attraction of 
Uganda to tourists lies largely in the variety of its interesting 
scenery and of its animals. Certain areas have been set aside 
as game reserves. Coiiimunications are maintained by rail- 
ways, waterways, roads and airways Entebbe is the caintal. 
Kampala is the coniniercial centre and Jinja is a port on the 
Lake Victoria. 

Kenya is a large tract of teiritory ip East Africa. The 
northern part of the Colony, coniiinsing three-lifths of the 
whole, IS arid and comparatively waterless. The southern strip, 
in which almost all economic productions are centred, comprises 
a low-lcvel coastal area and a plateau raised by volcanic actions 
to a height varying from 3,000 ft to 10,000 ft. The resources 
of the Colony are principally agricultural Coffee, maize, sisal, 
wheat, tea, sugar-cane and cocoanut are the chief croi>h. Agri- 
cultural production in Kenya is subject to certain handicaps. 
The princijial productive areas are remote from the coast, and 
transport charges are high by reason of the fact that almost 
all the goods are to reach their market via the Suez CanaV. 
The Colony is self-supporting in all animal products and has 
built up a certain ex]iort trade with the neighbouring countries. 
Dairy jiroduce is also exported to Europe. Nairobi is the ad- 
ministrative cajntal of the Colony. Mombasa is the chief port. 

Tanganyika Tcrnioiy. The Colony belQnged to Germany 
before the Fir.st ('ireat War and was kiiown as Gerniaii East 
Africa. It is one of the primitive countries of Africa. In area, 
this territory is larger than Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and Great Britain combined. Agriculture (including 
jitock-rearing) is the most important source of w’ealth of the 
country and is the principal occupation of the European settlers 
and natives. The chief crops are sisal, coffee, tea, tobacco, 
cocoanut, wheat and barley. Animal husbandry fills a very 
important place in the native life of Tanganyika and is the 
principal occupation of the pastoral tribes. Kola, mica, tin, 
coal, manganese and diamonds are knowm to exi.st. Sisal is 
Tanganyika's most important export. Next to Sisal, diamond 
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is the most valued export mostly obtained from a single mine 
and which perhaps is the largest single diamond mine in the 
world. In 1947 some £\ million worth of stones were produced. 

Communications arc a weak point. There are two rail- 
ways : (a) the central line from Lake Tanganyika to Dar-es- 
salaam, and (b) a shorter line from Moshi to provide an outlet 
for the coffee and sisal plantations at the port of Tonga. 
Dar-es-salaam is the chief port and capital. 

j^amibar and Pemba. These two islands lie off the coast of 
Tanganyika Temtor 3 \ Both the islands arc low’ -lying. Though 
the climate is hot, it is not unhealthy to the European settlers. 
The agricultural produce for export purposes consists almost 
entirely of cloves and cocoaiiuts. The internal communications 
of Zanzibar and Pemba are earned on by roads and seas There 
are no raihvays. Zanzibar w’as formerly the chief port of the 
east coast but w’lth the rise of Mombasa and Dar-es-salaain it 
has lost a considerable trade. 

Nyasaland is essentially an agricultural co\intry. Agricul- 
ture IS the principal occupation of both the Euroiieans and the 
natives Tobacco, tea, sisal, cotton, rubber and coffee are the 
l»rincipal products. Some minerals 'occur in the country-, 
gold, copjier, iron, mica, coal and manganese. The climate of 
the Colony is excellent for the European settlers. The Colony 
is 130 miles aw’ay from the coast. Bcira, in Portuguese East 
Africa, carries the trade of the Colon}’. Zoinba is the seat of 
the government. 

Northern Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia is a vast British 
territory and it lies on the water-shed of the Congo and the 
Zambesi. It consists mostly of the high plateau of Africa, but 
there arc low’ lands in the valleys of the Zambesi, the Kafue 
and the Loangw’a. The temperature is relatively high even on 
upland and is, therefore, unfit for European settlement. Its 
white population consists mainly of temporary residents engaged 
in trading, mining and plantation w'orks. The country possesses 
great agricultural and pastoral resources. Cotton, maize, wheat 
and tobacco are the principal crops. Cattle, sheep, pigs and 
goats are reared in various parts of the territory. Mineral wealth 
is only beginning to be exploited. Copper, gold, coal, zinc and 
tin are worked. Pemba and Lusaka are the two trade centres. 
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SouthcTfi Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia is more developed 
than Northern Rhodesia. It is mostly a lu^h plateau and has, 
on the whole, temperate climate. Mineral wealth is the prin- 
cipal attraction for settlement in the country, (rold comes first 
in importance and is mined in several places Chromium is 
found extensively, and Rhodesia occupies a hi»h i)lace m the 
production of chromium. Silver, lead, iron, copi»er, coal and 
tin are also worked. Southern Rhodesia is admirably suited 
to arable and pastoral farming. Tollacco, maize, and cotton are 
the princii)al crops. But stock-raising is more important than 
agriculture. On the splendid grasslands, which are found all 
over the Colony, cattle are reared, and n^uch is being done to 
improve the (luality of the animals by the importation of good 
quality stock cattle from Great Britain. Bulawayo and Salis- 
bury are the principal towns 

British Somaliland A small territory on the Red Sea, lies 
between Ivntrea and Italian Somaliland. It is of little economic 
imr)ortancc and is more important ])f)litically. It occupies a 
jiosition from which it can command the Red Sea. vSonie agri- 
cultural crops like barley and maize are grown mostly for local 
consumption. The chief wealth of the land is comx)Osed of a 
few’ sheej> and cattle Berbera and Zeila are the chief towns. 

The Anglo-Efi[yptian Sudan. It is under the joint control 
of Great Britain and ngyiit."*' The climate varies greatly from 
one region to another, and thus help.s to produce different kinds 
of agricultural ])rodiicts. Colton is the most important crop, 
W'hich alone constitutes 76 jier cent, of the total exports of the 
country. Cotton is growm in the Gezira, a fertile tract of land 
betw’een the Blue and the White Nile. This region has been 
recently irrigated as the result of a great Government scheme, 
of Avhich the main feature is a great dam at Sennar on the Blue 
Nile. Cotton is also grow’n on the north of Khartum in the 
Nile Valley. In the south forests are abundant, containing 
rubber and valuable timber. The middle portion of the Sudan 
is an extensive grassland W'here a good deal of cultivation and 
cattle-reaiing are carried on. Rubber, coffee and gum are the 
other products coining from the middle region. The jirinciiDal 
highway of commerce is the Nile. The railway runs from 

*The present political situation is extremely fluid. 
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Haifa to Abu-Hanied and then goes to Khartum ; from Khartum 
a line runs to Fort Sudan on the Red Sea. Khartum and El 
Obeid are the principal towns. 

The Union of South Africa. The Union of South Africa 
comprises the Cape of Good Hoi)e, Natal, the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal. The total area of the Union is 4'/2,494 
square miles. The po])iilalion in 1947 Avas 112 millions of 
which 2 3 millions were Euroiieaiis. South-West Africa W’hich 
formerly belonged to Germany, is now administered by the 
Union Government. The economic development of this British 
Dominion is the result of the discovery oj minerals. The tw^o 
most valuable mnierals are gold and diamond. Sohth Africa 
is almost tlie onh' source of diamond, and is also a producer 
of more than half the world’s total annual output of gold “So 
far the economic structure of the Union has been supported on 
gold mainly, and the falling off in output that is anticipated 
suggests an insecurity of basis New' sui»ports to the structure 
— both industrial and agricultural — are being slowly built, but 
they may not be sufficiently strong to bear the wx'ight of the 
edifice in the event of an early exhaustion of the precious metal. 
That is the critical economic jirolileni confronting the Union 
today. The most famous diamond field is at Kimberley in 
the Cajie Province. South Africa is also an important producer 
of manganese The most im])ortant manganese deposits are in 
Cape Province. South Africa has great potential w’ealth in her 
fisheries, but up till now' they have not been fully developed. 
The economic development of the region has been hindered by 
the existence of a large native poimlation, and by the fact 
that much of the manual labour required is provided by the 
coloured people. 

The Cape oj (lood Hope Province. It is mainly a pastoral 
country. The economic development is meagre due to labour 
and race problems, the difficulties of agriculture and the 
hindrances to coniniumcation. Good natural harbours are 
almost absent. Rivers arc of little use for commerce. Fruits 
are grow'n on the south-w'cstern side where the Mediterranean 
type of climate prevails. Mineral w’calth is considerable, 
especially diamond. 90 per cent, of the world’s diamemds comes 


' W. Fitzgeraldi— it/rtca. 
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from Kimberley. Wheat, oats, rye, tobacco and millet are the 
chief agricultural products. Cape Town, a i)ort of call, is the 
capital. It is also a railway centre and one of the great nodal 
points in the world’s sea-traffic. Of the total population of 
17,00,000 only 1,50,000 are Europeans. 

Natal. Agriculture is the chief industry of the i>rc)vince. 
Sugar-cane, tea, tobacco, maize, coffee, cotton, rice and bananas 
are extensively grown. Coal is the chief mineral jiroduct. 'fhe 
quality of the coal is the be.st in Soutli Africa. Durban is the 
commercial centre and chief aea-j)ort. Pietermaritzburg is the 
capital. The European poimlation is small. 

The Transvaal. Mining is the imi>ortant industry of the 
province. Gold, coal, iron, diamonds, ydatinuni, lead, silver, tin 
and copper are the chief minerals. The Wtlii^aicrsrand, which 
hes to the west of Johannesburg, has acquired great importance 
in recent years on at count of the vast quantities of gold which 
it contains. The nuks consist of a ** banket** in which gold 
lies in pariides. • Cheap native labour and the proximity of coal 
contiibuted to the rapid growth of this industry in Rand. In 
1924, 50 per cent, of the world’s gold came from this area. Coal 
IS not of good quality, but still it plays a very important part m 
the industrial development of the country. The diamond mine 
lies near Pretoria. The iiiiiiortaiit agricultural crojis are sugar- 
cane, cotton and loliacco. Stock-raising is carried on in the 
high-Veld where cattle and goats are numerous. Pretoria is the 
capital. Johannesburg is the largest city in South Africa and 
is the centre of the gold mining industry. 

The Orange Free State. It ha> a temperate climate and 
the country is mainly a pastoral one. Cattle and sheep are reared 
on the high -Veld and also on the grassland in the east of the 
Province, where the dairy industry has developed. In recent 
years, agriculture has received great attention. Wheat is culti- 
vated in the south-east in the basin of Caledon river, winch has 
been called, “the granary of South Africa’’. Maize and millets 
are also growm. The mineral output is not great. Bloemfontein 
is the capital and the chief trade centre. It is also an important 
raihvay centre. 

South-West Africa. Till 1918, it w’as a possession of 
Germany. The country is mainly noted for pastoral industry. 
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Basutoland is a mountainous country. The climate is favourable 
both to arable and pastoral farming. In the Bcchuanaland Pro- 
tectorate the population consists entirely of natives. The chief 
wealth of the Protectorate consists of cattle, sheep and goats. 


Egypt 

Egypt occupies a very favourable position for trade. It is 
situated at the licad of one of the most important highways of 
comfnerce — the vSuez Canal route — through which the trade of 
Asia w'ith Eurojie is maintained Egypt has, therefore, a great 
scope for developing entreiiot trade. * 

The climate of Egypt is tyincally that of desert with the 
exception of the Northern Delta region, which has the Mediter- 
ranean climate. Without the Nile, Itgypt would have been as 
barren as the rest of the Sahara. The Nile irrigates about 
12,000 square miles out of a total area of 3,731,000. Practicalh* 
the entire iiopulatioii of Egypt (14 million) lives m this irrigated 
Iiart of the country. 

The climatic conditions of Egv])t are such that, w'ith the 
aid of irrigation, the land can be cifltivated throughout the year. 
Cotton, sugar-cane, rice, maize and wheat arc the principal 
crops. Cotton is the most imiiortant crop on which much of 
the country’s prosjierity depends. The country is mainly agri- 
cultural and only in a few’ places there are some manufactures. 
The mineral wealth of Egyiit is found in the deserts Petroleum 
and phosjihates are knowm to exist. Eg\"ptian oil output has 
been steadily increasing from w'ells along the Ked Sea coast. 
The main production is from one field at Ras Oharib, which 
yfelds 1,300,000 tons per year. Large quantities of asphalt are 
produced. Egypt still imiiorts considerable quantities of oil and 
particularly kerosene. _ Her kerosene consumpton for cooking 
and lighting is 400,000 tons, but she only produces 75,000 tons. 

new oil field is believed, however, to have been found 
at Ras Sadr, on the opposite side of the Red vSea. Only one 
w'ell has been filled here and is producing 40 tons a day of 
good quality oil, free from sulphur. Much importance is 
attached to this discovery, as it is thought to show good indica- 
tions of finding a really good oil field in Sinai, where the 
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Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is actively prospecting^, 
but so far without success.** 

The Nile is of great importance as a ii'ait iu'«v. The main 
river which flows through Egypt is formed by llic union of l\\o 
mam branches, the White Nile and the Blue Kile Rising in 
the Lake Victoria on the high plateau of East Africa, the White 
Nile flows northwards along a flat region. The White Nile has 
a flow of water throughout the yea^. The Blue Nile rises in 
the Abyssinian mountains. In summer, the Blue Nile is in 
floods. The two rivers join at Khartinn and flow through Egyjjt 
to the Mediterranean Sea It is navigable without impcdmiciit 
as far as the Aswan dam. i 

The railways arc worked by the State The principal line 
riuis from Alexandria to Aswan. From Cairo an important line 
runs southward and joins the Sudan railway The Suez Canal 
lies m Egvj)tian territory. The Canal gives a great strategic 
iminirtaiicc to Fgypt. The chief export of the country is cotton, 
which alone accounts for over 85 per cent of the total value 
of the exports. ( )ther cj^orts are cotton seeds, cereals and 
\ cgctablcs. 

Cairo is the cajatal of J^gypt It is the largest city in Africa. 
Alexandna is a ])ort noted for iorcign commerce Port Said, 
on the northern end of the vSuez Canal, is a great coaling station 
with large cntreiiot trade. Egypt virtually came under British 
control in the eighties of the last century. In 1914 she became 
a British Protectorate. In 1936 England recognised her as an 
independent State, but in some important respects Egyptian 
sovereignty is subject to British control. 


Abyssinia 

It is a large country in Africa, with a pojiulation of about 
10,000,000. The country is a volcanic tableland, and the climate 
is healthy and stimulating. Economic progress is slow* in spite 
of considerable mineral, agricultural and jjastoral resources. 
The country has no sea coast and depends on Jibuti, a j^ort in 
French vSomaJiland, for its foreign trade. 

The country in future can be a great cotton-producing one. 
The important agricultural crops are coffee, w'heat, cotton. 
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barley and pepper. In its rugged hills and valleys the existence 
of considerable mineral wealth has been reported recently but 
lack of communications has prevented its exi>loitation. Trans- 
port IS extremely difficult by rail and river. The vast economic 
possibilities on the one hand and the present backwardness on 
the other tempted the Italians to make it a Colony for them.’*' 
The country has rich deposits of iron, coal, copper and snljihur 
which are not yet industrially or commercially exploited because 
of the lack of technical personnel, cajntal and transport facilities. 
Addis ‘Ababa is the capital and is situated at an altitude of 
8,000 ft. The other trade centres are Adowa and Gondar. 

Ai.(;eria AM) Ti^ms There are the most important State*^ 
of Northern Africa They consist of a coastal ran^e. Agri- 
culture IS the mam occupation of the peojJe. By means of 
artesian wells the land is irrigated for raising vine, cereals and 
tobacco. Stock-raising is also of considerable importance. The 
principal exports are wine, cereals, olive oil, iron, zinc and 
lead ; the chief imiiorts are textiles, machinery and hardw’are. 
Tiipoli IS the cni'ital of Tunis. It^ is very thinly pojailated. 
-1/gici?, the caj)ital of Algeria, is an imiiortant coaling-station. 
Both these States are under France. . 


QUEST I OSS 

1. On a sketch map, locate the distrilmt um of Africa’s gold-fields. 

(11 Com 1935 ) 

2 Discuss the present cionoiiiic condition of South Africa willi 
sptcial reference to it'- (a) mineral resources, (!>) pastoral industry 

(Cal B Com 1926, 1933 ) 

3 Mention the economic resources iif the British possessions in 
equatorial .Xfrica Wliat are the prospects of developing these resources 
and how will the Indian trade he affected by this development? 

(Cal Inter. 1940, Cal B Com. 1928, 1939) 

4 “Kgypt is the gift of the iJile ” — ^Discuss 

(Cal. Inter 1939, 1942, 1949) 

5 Carefully examine the geographical position of Egjpt in relation 

to world trade routes. (Cal Inter 1941, B. Com 1931, 1932 ) 


* Abyssinia was an independent country till the early part of 1936 
wdien it wa.s conquered by Italy During Second World War British 
forces re-occupied it and ihe ex-emperor returned to Addis Ababa. 
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6. Describe the present development of irrigation in South Africa 
and examine its possibilities. 

7. Account for the commercial and industrial backwardness of 
tropical Africa. 

8. What commercial inteiests induced Britain to colonise iii Africa? 

(Cal Idler 1940) 

9 State the situation of and describe the Nile Valley and gi\e a 
geographical explanation of its importance. 

(Cal Inter 1939, I. I B 1929) 

10. "The gold-mines are the backbone of South Africa.” 
this statement. 

11. Discuss the nature of the economic (Icvelopiiieiit of South 

Africa as the result of the war. To \ihat extent |is that country depen- 
dent on India for the supply of ccmsuraption goods’ Are there alter- 
native sources available now for such goods ? fCal B Com 1944 ) 

12 Discuss the present ixisition of economic development of 
Abyssinia. (Cal Inter 1939). 



CHAPTER XIV 

AUSTRALIA 

The Continent-Island of Australia, situated entirely within 
the South Hemisphere, is rather ofiF from the mam trade routes 
of the world. 

Generally speaking, the surface of Australia is fairly level, 
consisting of either plains or plateaux of great extent. In .the 
east, however, a continuous range of highlands runs from north 
to south for over 2,000 miles. This range is known as the 
Great Dividing Range. Its distance from the sea varies from 
25 miles to 120 miles. The coastal plains arc, on the whole, 
very fertile In between the Great Dividing Range and the 
Western tableland are the lowlands. 

The coast-liiic of this vast island-continent is gcncrallv 
regular. The eastern side and, to some extent, the north-western 
side also are more or less indented. 

The east coast receives abundant rainfall Xorthern 
Aastralia, which enjoys monsoon w’lnds in summer, also gets 
plentiful supjily of rain The central iiart and the wx\st coast 
of Australia never receive rain-beaniig winds and so these parts, 
collectively, are called the “dead ficart of Australia” 

The Continent occupies about 3,000,000 square miles with 
a population of 6 millions, “the bulk of which live m a narrow 
belt running from a little north of Sydney round the coast of 
Adelaide and in the south -w’est corner”. 


The averse density of population is 2 per square mile. 
Area and Population in 1947 



Area — 
nq mile 


Population 


Population 

per 100 
sq nnlea 

New» South Wales 

309,433 

2,985,464 

965 

Victoria 

87,884 

1,040,744 

2,339 

Queensland ” .. 

670,500 

1,106,269 

’ 165 

South Australia 

380,070 

646,216 

170 

Western Australia 

975,920 

502,731 

52 

Tasmania 

26,215 

257,117 

981 

Northern Territory 

523,620 

10,866 

2 

Australian Capital Territory 

939 

16,905 

1,800 

Total ... 

2,974,581 

7,580,820 

255 
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The density of population is nowhere high, except in 
Victoria. Therefore, there is opportunity for the population to 
be increased many times its present figure. Indeed, the lack 
of labour is a handicap to the development of industries. Again, 



Fig No. 68, Map showing the economic products of tnstralia. 


though the northern part is very fertile and suitable for the 
cultivation of rice, sugar and cotton, the Euroiieans cannot 
carry on work there as the regions are within the tropics and 
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hence, very hot ; nor will they permit the immigration of the 
Asiatic labourers there, as they intend to make the Continent a 
White Man's I^and. Australia is closed to land-purchase by 
the Asiatics. The * ‘White Australia" policy must postpone the 
development of the Northern iiortion of the country till the 
White settlers sufficiently acquire knowledge and capacity to 
conquer tropical disease The policy is also creating a feeling 
• of bitterness in some countries in Asia (like Japan) where land 
is already congested 

Australia deficient in leatcm^ays. The rivers of Australia 
are short and rapid. The Murray, the most important river, 
is in the south. The tributaries are the Darling and the 
Murrunilndgee Although the length of the Murray is 1,300 
miles, it IS of little use for navigation. Ihiring the rainy season, 
steamers can ply between Albury on the Murray and Bourke 
on the Darling. The railway system is being gradually deve- 
loped. There is one serious defect in the railway system. 
Different States adopt different gauges on which the lines are 
built ; these involve many changes. Australia has a railway 
mileage of about 24,000. There is one trans-continental line 
running from Perth to Port Augusta, the distance being 1,425 
miles. The climate and relief of the country also permit easy 
development of air-traffic. In 1946 there were 33,719 route 
miles of air services in Australia. 

The economic development oj the country has been greatly 
influenced by its geographical location and conditions. The 
great distance of the Continent from Kurope and America is 
respon.sible for the slow’ settlement. "If it had not been for 
the discovery of gold, the ])rocess of occupation would have 
been even slower than w’as the case. But the mineral wealth 
of Australia, besides attracting a considerable number of people 
to its shores, gave it a supply of capital which was of great 
advantage to its development, and on the decline of gold pro- 
(Juction in the eastern States, the inhabitants began to settle 
down to agriculture and pastoral farming." 

Cultivation does not occupy a large area in Australia. The 
total area of all crops in 1946-47 w'as a little more than 21 million 
acres. More than half the total cultivated area is under wheat, 
which is a winter crop and is reaped in early summer. The 
major portion of Australian wheat goes to the United Kingdom, 
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but some of it is also sent to China and Japan. The chief wheat- 
growing areas are in the fertile plains of the ^lurray basin and . 
in the Mediterranean areas. Adelaide is the chief wheat export- 
ing centre. Next to wheat, maize, barley, suj;ar-cane and oats 
occupy the largest area, Sheep-icaung is vviy important in 
Australia, where the number of sheep exceeds that of any other 
country except Russia. Sheep are reared mostly for wool in 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 'Western and Southern 
Australia. But the country raises wool more jor expoii than 
for turning it into finished product within the country. The 
U. K. is the single largest customer of Australian wool, taking 
as she does more than 30 per cent. Fijince, Ja])an, Bclgiuiii, 
and Germany are the other buyers. Cattle are reared for beef 
and dairy produce in Queensland, Northern Territory, coastal 
lands of New South Wales, Victoria, and the south-west of 
Western Australia. 

The mineral wealth of Aushalia is con'^idcrable. In 1942 
about 750,000 per.sons were employed in the mining industry. 
In the bcgiuuing gold was the chief metal winch attracted immi- 
grants to Victoria and New South Wales Even now gold is an 
important product of Australia, where more than 4 per cent, 
of the world’s total production is raised. In Victoria the chief 
gold centres are Ballarat and Bencligo. New South Wales is 
iiow-a-days less important for gold. In Queensland, the chief 
centre is Kockliam])ton. At present more tlian half the total 
production conies from Western Australia, where it is worked 
ill two main centres — Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. 

Coal is the most important mineral product of Australia. 
It is found in New South Wales, Qiieepsland, Tasmania, S. W. 
Australia and S. E. Australia. Iron ore occurs in South 
Australia. Silver is found in many parts of the Continent. The 
most important silver mines are found in New South Wales, 
where it is worked in the Broken Hill district. Lead and zinc 
arc also obtained from the silver mines of the Broken Hill. 
Tin and copper — though abundant— are not worked efficiently 
at present. The most important copjier mines are found in 
Northern Queensland and South Australia. Of precious 
minerals, diamond, pearls and sapphires arc found. 

The manufactures of Australia are in their infancy. The 
development of manufactures is hindered by scanty and widely 
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scattered population, poor progress of rail and railroads and the 
overwhelming importance of agriculture and mining. Whatever 
manufactures she has, are to be found in cities, W'hcrc labour is 
available. Flour-milling, weaving and spinning of wool, furni- 
ture-making and iron and steel arc the important industries. 

The most important exports of Australia are wool, wheat, 
gold, hides and skin, butter, flour, cane sugar, frozen meat, 
mutton, fruits, wine and cheese. 

Wool — ^U. K., France, Japan, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
U. S. A., U. S. S. R. 

Wheat — India, U. K., South Africa. 

Of the total exports, nearly half goes to U. K. 

The chief imports are metal and metal goods, textile fabric 
and apparel, foods and drinks, drugs and chemicals and paper. 
Great Britain is the chief su])plier. More than 40 per cent, of 
the total imports comes Irom the U. K. 

The chief cities are Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Perth and Hobart. Melbotiine is the capital of Victoria and is 
the chief sea-port and the manufacturing centre of the State. 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, stands on the south 
of Port Jackson. It ix)sse.sses a fine harbour. Besides being 
the industrial and political centre, it is also the chief naval 
station in Australia. Biisbane is the caintal of Queensland. It 
IS the chief port and industrial centre of the State, from uhere 
wool, frozen beef, butter, bacon, hams, pork, hides and fruits 
are exported. Adelaide is the capital of South Australia. Its 
port is Port Adelaide. The chief exports are wool, wheat, flour, 
copper, skin, frozen meat, fruits and wine. Perth is the indus- 
trial, commercial and political centre of Western Australia. Its 
port is Freemantle. The exports are mainly wool, gold and 
timber. Hobart is the capital and chief railway centre of 
Tasmania. It has a fine harbour and has trade mainly with 
Sydney. The exports are wool, gold, tin, silver, timber, fruits, 
jam and grain. 


New Zeeland 

The Dominion of New Zealand includes North Island, 
South Island and Stewart Island and several groups of small 
idaads lying at a distance of 150 to 350 miles in the surrounding 
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seas. The total area is 103,723 square miles and the population" 
rS millions (1947 census). The Maori population is about 
100,000. South Island and North Island arc the largest and 
they make up the greater part of the Dominion. New Zealand 
IS sometimes called ^'the brighter Britain of the South*\ It 
is the only part of the British Empire that resembles Great 
Britain in its life and habits, scenery, temperature and size. 
The original inhabitants of the Dominion arc the Maoris, though 
at present they constitute only 2 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. The British emigrants have now permanently settled in 
New Zealand and they comprise nearly 05 per cent, of the 
population. i 

The temperature and rainfall of New Zealand are mainly 
controlled by the fact that the greater part of the Dominion lies 
within the influence of the sea. Summers are not very hot, nor 
the winters cold. 

The surface of all the islands is highly mountainous. In 
the South Island, there is a mountain-range from south to north 
on the western side. This range is known as the Southern 
Alps and it is covered by perpetual snow. The most extensive 
plains 111 New Zealand arc , those called the Canterbury plains 
which occupy the middle of the South Island on the eastern 
side. On the whole, two-thirds of the surface of New Zealand 
are suitable for grazing and agriculture. 

“The uncrowned king of the country is sheep.” In New 
Zealand the number of sheep per square mile is greater than 
in any other country of the w’orld. Its mild climate and rich 
pastures, coupled Avith the introduction of refrigeration and the 
utilisation of by-products, have made sheep farming very success- 
ful. On all the plains of New Zealand the sheep is extensively 
reared for wool and mutton. The Canterbury plains with the 
surrounding down.s are the most famous fields for sheep-rearing, 
Avhere more than one-fifth of the flocks of the Dominion is 
found. The rearing of cattle for the meat and dairy produce is 
becoming very important. The dairy industry of New Zealand 
is run pn a co-operative basis and is strictly supervised by the 
Oovemment “to ensure that no goods are exported which will 
damage the reputation for good produce which. New Zealand 
holds”. 

The total area under^ cultivation in 1947 was a little above 

22 
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2 million acres. The chief crops are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes 
Imd fruits. Of minerals. New Zealand has small quantities of 
many. Lignite, silver, gold, coal and petroleum are obtained, 
ihough with the exception of coal, these are not highly 
developed. 

Manufactures have little developed in New Zealand and 
these are mainly conccincd with the treatment of her primary 
products. Sparse population and distance from great industrial 
countries jirevcnt it from becoming a great manufacturing 
country. Lcather-goods-making, woollen and flax manufactures, 
fruit canning, furniture-making, and raising of dairy produce 
are some of the important industries. In 1945, about 129,000 
persons were employed in manufacturing industries. 

Although the rivers of New Zealand are numerous, these 
are, for the most part, unfit for navigation. New Zealand has 
over 3,000 miles of railways, which liave been greatly influenced 
in their direction by relief features. The mountainous relief 
of the country has necessitated the construction of tunnels fre- 
quently at great expense. Roads are fast developing in New 
Zealand. 

The pastoral character of Nei^ Zealand’s development can 
be at once understood from exports like wool, butter, frozen 
meat, cheese, hides and skin which account for nearly 90 per 
cent, of the total value of her exports. The chief im^iorts are 
motor car, oil, timber, cigarettes, iron and steel plate, manu- 
factured cotton and wire for fencing. The Dominion has the 
greatest trade relation with Great Britain. The other countries 
with which the Dominion has trade relations are the U. S. A., 
France and Germany. 

The chief trade centres are Wellington, Auckland, Dunedin, 
Christchurch, Nelsons and Invercargill. Wellivgton. is the 
capital of the Dominiem and is situated on Pott Nicholson in the 
North Island. It is the most important collecting and distri- 
buting centre of the country and handles a large coastal traffic. 
Auckland is the largest town in New Zealand. As it is situated 
on a narrow Isthmus of the North Island, it has become 
important for sea traffic. Dairy produce is an important item 
of export. It is the centre of the gum collecting and gold 
mining industries. Dunedin is the principal town of the Soutii 
I^d. Invercargill is another chief town of the same «inrid 
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Christchurch is an important town of the Canterbury plaina of 
the South Island. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Ontline the ontstandiog geographic factors which have deter- 
mined Australia’s economic development. 

(Indian Institute of Bankeis 1934 ) 

2. Why does not Australia, which is a larger producer of wool, 

develop extensive woollen manufactures? (Cal. Inter. 1934 ) 

3. Describe tlie principal industries ol Australia, including agricul- 
ture. (Cal. Inter. 1940 ) 

4 What are the principal exports from Australia and New Zealand > 
Discuss tlie possibilities of increased exchange between these countries 
and India i (Cal. B. Com. 1936.) 

5. Discuss the development of east and west coasts of Australia 
and show how far the influence of climate is responsible for such 
development. (Cal. Inter. 1940 ) 

6 "Isolation and a small population have been potent forces in 
retarding the development of Australia ’’ Discuss this statement. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers 1942.) 

7. Account far high density of population in tlie south-eastern 
parts of Australia. 

[In Australia, the average density of population is only two per 
square mile The continent is, therefore, "the most scantily peopled 
civilised area in the world". Nearly 60 per cent of the population lives 
in the capital t<jwns of Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth 
and Hobart 

The distribution of population has been influenced by rainfall, 
tcmpcralutc, iruf>ation facilities, niincials and means of commnnicatton. 
The Desert Region of Australia where the rainfall is less than 10 inches, 
IS practically uninhabited (one person per eight square miles). The 
Northern Savannah lands have one person per square mile because the 
areas are hot all the year. Victoria and southern parts of New South 
Wales are the most densely peopled areas of Australia. The rainfall, 
in these regions, varies from 20 to 30 inches. The eastern coastal 
region has many large cities, all of which are ports Tlie population is, 
therefore, dense here The lower part of the Murray Basin has high 
density of population because of the extension of irrigation works. 
The denser population in some parts of the West Australia is accounted 
for by the discovery of gold-mines.] 

8. How is the normal surplus production of wool in Australia and 

New Zealand being consumed today ? (Cal. B Com 1944 ) 

9. Give an account of the distribution of population in Australia. 

(Cal. Inter. 1949.) 

10. In recent years the commercial progress of both South Africa 
and Australia has been remarkable. How has this been possible? 

(Cal. Com. 1949.) 



CHAPTER XV 


ASIA 

Asia IS the largest and the most populous of the continents. 
It occupies nearly one-third of the land surface of the globe. 
Its population, which is more than half of the world's total, is 
mostly confined to the south-eastern side in India, Java, China 
and Japan. 

In Asia there are certain great physical disadvantages for 
the development of commerce (1) Its size and topography. 
Asia’s great size makes the interior very dry, because sea winds 
do not blow over it. The size also i osiers isolation and back- 
wardness inasmuch as transportation by land is more difficult 
than by water. The relief of Asia is unfavourable to commerce 
because the north is separated from the south by a series of 
mountains radiating from the Pamir plateau. From the Pamir, 
the Himalayas, the Karakoram, the Tien-shan and the Altai 
mountains extend to the east, and the Hindukush and the 
Sulaiman mountains to the west. Again, the east is cut off 
from the west by deserts and mountains. Communication, 
therefore, between the east and the west as well as between the 
north and the south, is difficult and in some places impossible. 
(2) Climatic extremes and contrasts in Asia are. the result of 
its size, shape and relief. The northern side, which covers 
more than half of the continent, has a climate unsuitable not 
only for agriculture, but also for human health and efficiency. 
The deserts of the interior are totally barren. It is only in the 
south-eastern parts of the continent where climatic Monsoon 
and Equatorial conditions favour agriculture and other industries. 

Races at all stages of development are found within Asia. 
About three-fifths of the total population of Asia belong to 
the Mongolian races, and the areas inhabited by them are 
Siberia, Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, Mongolia, China, Indo- 
China, Burma and the Himalayan slopes, the East Indies, the 
Malaya Peninsula, and Formosa. The Caucasic races in Asia 
are found in Upper and Middle Indo-Gangetic Plains, in .Iran, 
Afghanistan, Syria, Iraq and Arabia. Negroid characteristics 
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are found in some of the inhabitants of the Malaya Peninsula, 
the Andaman Isles and South India. 

The distribution of population is very uneven in Asia. 
Population lb very dense in the Indo-Gangctic plain of India, 
coastal China, Japan and Java where we find more than 100 
I>eople per square mile. Population is very sparse m the high 
plateaus of Central Asia and Arabia as well as in the cold 
regions of North Asiatic Russia. i 

The vast size of the continent could not keep the foreign 
trade at a distance. For many centuries before the advent ot 
the Kuropcans in Asia, India, Persia and Western Asia had a 
flourishing foreign trade. The Arabs monoi>olised it and passed 
on the merchandise to the Italians. It was to capture this trade 
that the Portuguese, the British, and the French merchants 
came to India. The opening of the Suez Canal and the pohtical 
domination of Europe over Asia have changed the nature of that 
foreign trade. Asia supplies the world market with raw materials 
and food-stuffs, *and provides a vast market for the products of 
the industrial countries of the West. 

Asia is often divided as : (a) Far East, (b) Middle East 
and (c) Near East. , 

The Far East comprises generally Indian Union, Pakistan, 
China, Malaya, Siam, Indo-Chma, East Indies and Japan. The 
Middle East includes Afghanistan, Arabia, Iran, Iraq and the 
Hejaz. The Near East ordinarily covers Palestine, S 5 n"ia and 
Asia Minor. The Far East — ^namely, Indian Union and 
Pakistan, China and Japan, is highly developed. Rice, cotton, 
jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, opium, silk, timber, petroleum, tea, 
•coffee, etc., are extensively found. The"busine&s activity is the 
greatest in the Far East. The Middle East offers unique oppor- 
tunities for further economic development : here petroleum, 
gold, wheat, coffee, cotton, hides and skin are extensively raised. 
Lack of coitimimication and political disturbances are the present 
obstacles. 


Japan 

The industrial development of Japan has taken place 
within the last sixty years. Indeed, its development is pheno- 
menal. The fevourable geographical situation in relation to 
China and other pastern markets has offered her sources of raw 
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materials and markets for manufactured goods. Its industrial 
development is the outcome of the government efforts.* The 
Japanese Government, in the early stages of its growth, started 
factories, brought foreign experts, opened banking institutions 
and introduced the methods of llie leading industrial nations 
of the world in the country. Its climatic conditions favour 
the production of certain raw materials, such as silk. Supply 
of labour is abundant and cheap. Moreover, the people lead 
a frugal life. The Japanese people, being animated by a desire 
to make their country independent and respected, made super- 
'\human efforts to make the country industrially great. 

There are many striking points of resemblance between 
Japan and the United Kingdom. Both consist of islands and 
are situated in the temperate latitudes. Both arc, again, great 
naval and world powers Like Britain, Japan is close enough 
to the continent to receive its civilisation and religion — and 
yet far enough to maintain its own independent chanictenstics. 

Before the World War II the Eui])ire of Japan consisted 
of five large and about four thousand small islands. 


Japan Proper 

Area in square miles 
(000 omitted) 

148-8 

Population 
(000 omitted) 

69,254 

Possessions : 

Formosa 

. . 13-9 

5,213 

Karafuto 

... 13-3 

332 

Korea (Chosen) 

85 5 

22,899 

Leased territories : 

Kwantung 

1-3 

1,145 

South Manchurian 

Railway zone 1 

523 

Mandate : 

Pacific Islands 

0-8 

103 

Japanese Empire 

... 263-4 

99,469 


•The industrial growth of Japan has been the result of a policy 
aiming at making the Finpirc an ecoiioinic unit as completely self* 
contained and self-supplying as her physical limitations would permit 
"There has now grown np in Japan a generation equip] >ed with the 
necessary knowledge and skill which is able to profit bv the evperitnce 
—both the achievements and the mistakes — of oilier industrial rouiilriea.**’ 
The industries no longer require grants and subsidies of the stale, aiid 
the only form of government help is at present protection by infliort- 
tariff. The Japanese Government, however, takes positive steps to 
direct the course of industry and trade bv legislation. 
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As a result of her defeat in the World War II, Japan’s depen- 
dencies may not be returned to her. Korea is already an 
independent political unit. 

Japan proper has the shape of a banana fiuit and consists 
of four main islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu and 
Shikoku. It is mountainous and lies in the earthquake zone 
m the monsoon region. “There is an average of four a day, 
but the shocks of a very serious kiiidionly occur once in six or 
seven 5 "ears “ The climate of Jajian is a mixture ot continental 
and maritime elements. Climate is wet in summer and dry in 
winter. The temperature of both the seasons varies with lati- 
tudes and also with the influence of the sed currents. Winters 
arc very cold on account of the North-west monsoon and the 
Bering current. In summer, Northern Japan has 80°F. tempera- 
ture, which 1 .S warmer than that in any other land in the same 
latitude on the western coast of Europe. Typhoons appear fre- 
quently in September and cause much destruction on the coast. 

Japan is remarkable for the length of its coast-lme which 
is approximately 17,000 miles and gives a ratio of one mile of 
coast to nine square miles of land. Most of the lowlands which 
aie areas of dense population and large scale production, have 
sea frontage. Consequently the pcojde have a maritime out- 
look. Unfortunately, however, deep indented coasts where 
natural harbours arc many, have in general hinterlands of 
rugged terrain, and therefore unsuitable for the development of 
major ports. The productive plains have coasts of shallow 
water. Even at the estuaries, sediments are deposited, 
necessitating constant dredging operations to’ permit ships to 
reach the river entrance. The inouiitaihs, directly facing the 
monsoon, keep the west drier than the cast in summer ; so 
Eastern Japan has a mild winter except where the cold currents 
influence the climate. There are few rivers in Japan and none 
of them IS practically good for navigation, for their course is 
short and they run through mountain slopes. However, they 
are useful for irrigation and as sources of power. 

The mountainous character of the surface greatly limits 
the productive area. Agriculture is possible only in about one- 
sixth of the total area bf the country and is practised on an 
intensive method. Small and scattered fields do not permit use 
of labour-saving machinery. Even then, the yield per acre is 
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Very high because of unusual amount*) of hand labour and 
fertilizer used. Rice occupies the largest area. Japan specialises 
in the production of rice. In 1937 rice area occupied 53 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area. This high degree of speciali- 
sation in rice crop is due to sub-tropical climate in Southern and 
Central Japan, abundant summer rainfall and easily irrigated 
alluvial lowlands. Other crops are wheat, tea, barley, millet 
and pulses. The degree of self-sufficiency in foodstuffs is much 
higher Jn Japan — ^it being 95 per cent, higher than in many 
other industrial countries. 

Japan rivals Canada and Scandinavia in the matter of forest 
resources and tlicir exploitation About 55 per cent, of the 
area of Japan is forested The economic value of her forest 
lies 111 its being a source of timber, charcoal, wood fuel, wood 
pulp and various foods such as nuts, fruits and bamboo shoots 
Timber accounts for 54 i>er cent, of the outimt of forest products, 
charcoal coming next with 24 per cent. Timber is obtained 
from coniferous and broad-leaf forests of pine, oak and maple. 
She is also rich in bamboos, cypress, camidior tree, lacquer tree 
(used for varnishes), wax tree and mulberry trees. 

Japan is very much underdeveloped in animal industries 
because of environmental and economic handicaps. Although 
the country has a rough land, the slopes are very steep for the 
grazing of cattle. Moreover the sub-tropical climate of the 
country does not permit cultivation of fodder grasses ; the 
grasses of the hill lands are harsh, coarse and innutritions for 
cattle. The domestic market for milk and milk products is 
extremely limited because the people have no taste for dairy 
products. Sheep raising is also handicapped by long, hot, 
humid summers. People have to depend for w’ool, milk, butter 
and cheese and leather on foreign countries 

Pishing is cxtra-ordinarily important in the economy of 
the Japanese nation. Japan is the world’s greatest fishing 
nation and the annual catch amounts to 20 to 25 per cent of 
the world's total. Coastal fishing is the most important in 
Japan in which more than 90 per cent of fishermen are 
employed. The products of coastal fishenesx are sardines, 
herring, mackerel, trout, cod, dog salmon, yellow trail, flat fish 
and shell-fish. The deep sea-fishery is also becoming important. 
The industr 3 '’ is carried on in Korea, Formosa and at Sakhalin. 
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In Japan, the population is increasing very rapidly. In 
1940 the population was more than 73 millions in Japan proper. 
Since then there has been an annual increase of not less than 
800,000 people. This pressure of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion is a very serious problem of modern Japan. The Govern- 



msnt is giving particular attention to the improvement of 
agriculture, reclamation of waste lands, development of manu- 
factures and expansion of foreign trade with the object of 
solvii^g the problem. Agriculture alone cannot support the 
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increasing population which will require new land four to five 
times greater than what she has. Japan has 2,774 persons per 
square mile of arable land compared to 2,170 m Britain, 1,709' 
in Belgium, 806 in Germany, 819 in Italy and 467 in France. 
At present only 15 per cent, of the total area is arable, and 
with careful attempt 5 million acres of new land may be re- 
claimed. People are also encouraged by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to migrate to foreign lands, particularly to Brazil, Peru 
and Argentina. But it is doubtful whether Japan would be able 
to solve her problem of iiopulation through migration. The 
leal solution lies in turiiim* to commerce and manufactuies, 
and in migrcitim:* to sjiai^ely populated parts of the Japanese 
Empire, i.c., Hokkaido, Karafuto, Korea, Foimosa and 
Manchukuo. 

Commi4uicahons. Owing to the mountainous character of 
the country, the development of the means of communication 
in Japan has been slow. At present there arc only a little over 
10,000 miles of railway. The difl&cultics of communication by 
land, and the facilities for it by sea, have naturally encouraged 
the growth of a strong mercantile marine 

One of the most serious handica^is of Japan’s industrialisa- 
tion is the povetty of mnioals. The country is poor in most 
mineral resources except coal, gold, copper and sulphur. 

Coal is the most important mineral of Japan. It provides 
more than 60 j^er cent, of the value of her mineral output. The 
coal-fields of Jajian arc scattered throughout the islands from 
Sakhalin to Formosa. Northern Kyushu and Hokkaido arc the 
leading jiroducers. Kyushu alone raises more than 60 per cent. 
<)f the total output of Japan’s coal. The Chikuho field of 
Kyushu is sitiidled near the sea and in an area of dense popu- 
lation. Hokkaido supplies 17 per cent of the total output* 
The poor transiMiilation facilities and the scanty population are 
responsible for the smaller output of coal. 

Next to coal, gold is the most important mineral product 
in Japan. ' Mining operations are confined to northern Honshu 
and southern K3nishu. Gold ore is commonly found in associa- 
tion with copper and silver ores. 

The next important mineral is copper. It constitutes 13 
per cent, of the total mineral value of Japan. Copper is found 
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in many places throughout the islands. More than 75 per cent- 
of the total copper comes from the five mines of Ashio, Besshi, 
Kosaka, Hitachi and Saganoseki. Japan ranks fourth in copper 
production, being surpassed by the U.S.A., Chile and Canada. 

The fourth important mineral product is petroleum. In 
1938 Japan raised 344,000 long tons of oil. Such an output is 
of no world significance for Japan is outranked in oil produc- 
tion by some 17 countries and her contribution is only 0 12 
per cent, of the total oil production of the world. The oil-fields 
arc found in western Honshu. Small oil-fields are also found 
111 Hokkaido, Formosa and Sakhalin. Sulpjiur is abundant in 
Japan. This is due to the volcanic nature of the island. This 
mineral is mainly used in the fertiliser industry. The per- 
centage of Sulphur output against internal demand is normally 
156 and so leaves a large .surplus for export. 

The iron-ore deposit of Japan is not considerable. There 
are only two important fields — one at Sendi on the east coast 
of Homshu and the other at INIuroran in Hokkaido. Lead, silver, 
zinc, tin, manganese and antimony arc also mined. 

Japan is rich in water-power.’^ The rugged surface of the 
i.slaiids, the swift flowing streams and the heavy rainfall provide 
ideal conditions for developing hydro-electricity. Most of the 
larger power sites arc located on the eastern and southern slopes 
of tlie mountains of central Honshu The first hydro-electric 
])lant in Japan was started in 1892 in Kyoto on a stream flowing 
from lake Biwa. 

The hydro-electric power in Japan is mainly used for 
industry, urban transportation and lighting the houses. 91 per 
cent, of the residential households and industrial buildings aie 
wired for electric purposes. Even in an industrially advanced 
country like the U S. A., only 75 per cent, of such buildings 
arc wired. 

Several important manufacturing industries have been 
established in Japan. f 


* Of the total electric power production, about 60 per cent, is deve- 
loped by water-power plants. 

t Facts and figures relating to post-w&r economic Japan are not 
available. 
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ImpcMRant Manufacturing Industries of 
Modern Japan (1939-40) 


Industry 

Silk-reeling .. 
Cotton Spinning 
Cotton Weaving 
Slii])-building 
Brewing 
Silk Weaving 


No. of Jndushy No. of 

'woikcts' workers 

,, 410,000 1 Printing & book binding 70,000 

.. 205,000 I Wool Weaving .. 45,000 

.. 165,000 1 Dyeing, Bleaching .. 50,000 

.. 100,000 ! Machinery .. 44,000 

.. 90,000 ! 

.. 88,000 I Total 1,267,000 


Japan lias made remarkable progress in the textile indus- 
tries, which employ more workers than all the other industrial 
groups combined, and their products form the basis of the 
Japanese export trade. 

Family monopolies are a feature of Japan’s industrial 
economy. Before the War, 15 combines monopolised 70 per 
cent of the countr 3 "’s industry and finance. Four families 
controlled one-tlnrd of Jaj^an’s industry, and 60 per cent of 
stock on Japanese exchange. 

The reeling of law silk is .the most important single 
industry in Japan. Japan is the leading silk producing and 
exporting country in the world. But it is really surprising that 
Japan has not developed the silk-weaving industry. More than 
80 per cent, of the silk produced in the country is exported in 
its raw state. 

Japan’s industrial progress may be mca.sured by the growth 
of the cotton manufacturing industry. “The industry is favoured 
by the cheap labour, the proximity of coal, the comparative 
ease with which raw material can be obtained from India, 
China, and the U. S. A., and the neighbourhood of the vast 
Chinese market for the manufactured commodities.” Osaka, 
Kobe, Nagoa and Tokyo are the manufacturing centres. 

Osaka is known as the Manchester of Japan. The expan- 
sion of pvsaka has been very great during the last 20 years. It 
is the largest city in Japan with a population of 2,259,000. It 
is situated near the sea coast ; small steamers can bring cotton 
to the mill-area by canals or rivers. It contains more than one- 
tenth of the spindles of the country. Unlike the silk industry, 
cotton establishments obtain all their raw materials from foreign 
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countries, and in normal years raw cotton it, the most important 
single item of import. 

Japan is specially weak in iron and steel industries. Because 
of their vital importance in the industrial system and in many 
schemes of national defence, the Japanese Government is giving 
much assistance to those industries. At Yawata in Northern 
Kyushu, a big iron and steel-work has been established Ship- 
building is carried on in Nagasaki ^nd Kobe. 

Matches, umbrellas, toys and paper are the important ])ro- 
ducts of other industries. Rubber industry is of growing im- 
portance. Recently the Japanese have made much progress in 
chemicals. The pottery-works of Japan arei beautiful and have 
world-wide demand. 

Japan has increased the volume of her foreign trade to 
a large extent. The prosperity of the country depends on the 
ability of importing raw materials, exporting manufactured 
goods, and keeping a favourable balance of trade. From the 
very beginning *ot her industrial days, it has been a constant 
struggle for Japan to balance her imports with her exports, and 
till 1934 her imports were greater than exports. 

In 1938 Japan’s foreign trade amounted to ;C160 millions 
for exports and ;C158 millions foi imports 


The Exports of Japan j The Imports of Japan 

p.c. of totalj p.c. of total 

exports I imports 


Raw Silk .23 

Cotton goods .. .21 

Silk goods .8 

Clothing .5 

Pottery .3 

Tobacco and tea 3 

Machinery .. .2 

Metals .2 

Others .33 


;Raw Cotton .. ..30 

•Wool :. .. 7 

! Metals dnd Machinery 15 
iPood .. !. 11 

1 Others :. 37 

I 

i 


Till the outbreak of the Second World War the U. S. A,, 
was the most important partner of Japan’s trade. The U. S. A. 
alone provided 25 per cent, of Japan’s imports and took 17 per 
cent, of her exports. About one-third of the total foreign trade 
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of Japan was with her colonies and dependencies (30 per cent, of 
imports and 35 i>cr cent, of exports). 

Dirsction of Japan’s Foreign Trade (in p.c.) 

Exports to Asia .. 62 iImi)orts from Asia .. 49 

„ U. S. A. .. 17 I U. S. A. .. 25 

,, others .. 21 1 „ others .. 26 

After the World War 11, the structure and scale of Japan’s 
industries have fallen considerably. Compared to pre-war level, 
her present production is as follows : 

Textile .. .20 per cent. 

Metal .. ..25 ,, ,, 

Chemical .. .. 40 ,, ,, 

Her exports arc barely 10 per cent, of those of the basic 
period. The economic rehabilitation will be possible when 
exports will enable her to pay for her imports of raw materials 
and food. A plan has been formulated by the Far Eastern 
Commission for Japanese industrial recovery w'ithm the period 
of 1952. In the plan, great emphasis has been laid on the 
development of machine and chemietd industries including rayon 
manufacture. Recentlj' a trade agreement has been reached 
between Japan and five commonwealth countries (Austraha, 
India, ^cw Zealand, South Africa and U. K.). According to 
agreement, Japan will supiily cotton textiles, industrial machi- 
iierj', raw silk, rolling stock, chemicals, rayon, wool, silk and 
paper. In return, the commonwealth countries will send raw 
wool, iron-ore, salt, raw cotton, cereals, petrol, rubber, tin, jute, 
oilseeds, coal, manganese and leather. 

Trade Centres and Ports 

The most important trade-centres and cities of Japan are 
Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe, Yokohama and Kyoto. These 
■cities are grouped very close to one another and none of these 
is far from the sea. 

Osaka is the business centre of Japan. It is often addressed . 
as City of Smoke, for there are many mills and factories in the 
city, whose smoke ke^s the town in a cloak of grey all through 
the year. It is particularly important for cotton manufactures. 
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It is located on the Osaka Bay at the eastern end of the Inland 
Sea, and has connections by water with the rest of Japan and 
with foreign countries- Moreover, in the city itself facilities 
for water transport are excellent. It is sometimes called the 
Venice of Japan. But the hinterland is very poor in raw 
materials. Cotton spinning, printing and book binding, manu- 
facture of machinery, iron and steel materials, paper goods and 
ship-building are the activities of th^ city. “Because ot water 
transport within and without the city ; because of its wide 
expanse of level land ; because of the accessibility to raw 
materials, fuel and labour ; and perhaps to a less degree because 
of a supply of capital originating from the commercial activities 
of the feudal period, Osaka has surpassed all other cities of 
Japan in industrial development.*’ 

Kobe, only 20 miles from Osaka, is a port and possesses a 
deep natural harbour. As the city is confined to a narrow I 
coastal strip, there is no room for industrial expansion. A high 
and continuous "row of hills surrounds Kobe and the city is only 
2 miles long and 1 mile wide. Its activities arc ship-buildiiig, 
match industry and rubber manufacture. 

Tokyo, the capital, is situated on the eastern coast of 
Honshu. It is the third largest city in the world. Its two 
ports are Yokohama aiid-Tokyo Yokohama is one of the finest 
harbours of Japan. It is large, deep and well protected. Tokyo 
harbour is shallow and large vessels cannot enter there. The 
principal industries of Tokyo are printing and book binding, 
the manufacture of electrical apparatus, the manufacture of 
hardware, and the manufacture of glass and rubber. Earth- 
iquakes frequentlj" destroy the buildings and industries of the 
city. 

Nagoya is situated on the south shore of Honshu betwxen 
Osaka and Tokyo. Its harbour is . artificial, and it is of no 
.importance as a port of call for the steamship lines connecting 
with foreign countries. The great Mitsubishi aeroplane manu- 
facturing factory is located in the city. The reeling of raw 
silk is the most important industry. China and porcelain and 
weaving of cotton cloth are the other activities. Kyoto is an 
old industrial city of Japan. It is the cultural centre of the 
Japanese empire. Wakayama is situated 40 miles south of 
Osaka, It is an important manufacturing city. 
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Korea (Chosen) 

Korea a former possession of Japan and now an ind^endent 
political unit, is a mountainous i)eninsula. The eastern coastal 
region is narrow and is, therefore, not important for agriculture, 
which IS mainly confined to the lowlands in the western parts. 
Rice, millet, tobacco, beans, cotton, hemp and other monsoon 
crops are cultivated. The mineral wealth consists of gold, coal 
and iron. These minerals arc w’orked by the Japanese. Lumber- 
ing industry is becoming important in Korea. Seoul, the capital, 
is connected with lilukdcn by rail. 

Formosa, also known as Taiwan, lies in the western Pacific 
Ocean, being .separated from China by the Strait of Formosa. 
Its length IS about 250 miles with an average undth of nearly 80 
miles. The total population of the Island is 4 millions. The 
I Island is mountainous and posses.scs a tropical climate. Forests 
of the region yield various products, of which camphor ‘is the 
most important. The chmate and soil favour agriculture, and 
the principal crops are rice, tea and sugar-cane. Kcelivg is the 
main trade centre and port. 

QUESTIOSS 

1 In the course of Uiirty years Jai>an>lias made great progress in 

the matter of industrial development State briefly how il has lieen 
possible for her to «lo so. (1. I. U 1934, Cal Inter. 1935.) 

2 What are the principal iinlnslnes of Japan > Wheie are they 

situated? State the .sources of supply of the raw materials of those 
industries (Cal Inter 1936) 

3 Estimate and locate the mineral wealth of Japan 

* (Cal B. Com 1932.) 

4 Give an account of (a) the natnral resources, and (l>) the climatic 
conditions of Japan, and show how they liave afiected her development. 

(Cal Inter 1933.) 

S. Give a shoit geographical essay on the population pnihlem of 
- (BA 1942.) 


The Chinese Republic 

The Chinese Republic covcts nearly one-fourth of the sur- 
face and contains nearly half the inhabitants of all Asia. ’ 
The frontiers of China march witli Korea, Siberia, Soviet 
Turkestan, Afganistan, India, Burma and Indo-China. The 
total area is about 4‘4 million square miles. It is approximately 
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the size of Europe excluding Russia. It is indeed a continent, 
containing as it does over twenty provinces which are compar- 
able, alike in size and population, to some of the countries of 
Europe. 

The coastline of China covers a distance of 5,430 miles from 
the mouth of the Yalu river in Liaoning to Thunging in south- 
western Kwantung. The northern coast is fringed by shoals, 
and navigation depends to a great extent on channels cut by 
rivers. 

The Chinese Republic has three divisions; (1) China 
Proper, (2) Eastern Turkistan, and (3) Tibet. Manchuria and 
Mongolia, which formerly were under the political control of 
China, are now separate States. 

China is a vast Reimblic with rich mineral, agricultural 
and forest resources. Her soil is fertile and rivers are valuable 
for irrigation jjurposes. In sjute of such vast resources and 
population China^ is a hacku^ard country. Her shatc jn the 
7oorld's trade ls .scanty. Certain geographical conditions are 
responsible for the meagre economic develojmieiit of the 
Republic. With the exception of the eastern part, the country 
IS surrounded on all sides by mountains and deserts which render 
communication with the rest of the world difficult. This 
isolation is a factor which keeps the iicoplc poor, uneducated 
and ill-informed of what is happening elsewhere. Only less than 
a century ago the country came in contact with liuropc and 
America. The vast Reimblic has only one oiiening to- the 
sja — the eastern coast. The products of the w»ct>tern side cannot 
be conveniently brought to the ea'^tern ^ side as the distance 
IS too great and the means of transport are insufficient. The 
need for foreign trade is little felt in the country because of 
diverse climates and products. When there is deficiency of 
food m one region, it is supplied by other regions of the 
Republic. The extension of railw’ays has taken place only in 
the north ; in the south railways are very few\ The Govern- 
ment is weak and treats the foreigners with suspicion. Foreign 
merchants and foreign shipping are restricted to certain ports, 
knowm as ‘Treaty Ports\ 

With her vast resources and population China may become 
in future one of the greatest industrial countries and potential 

23 
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markets of the world. The majority of its people are docile, 
diligent, devoted to work and cheerful. 

Agriculture is the main industry of the Republic. The 
monsoon climate and the fertility of the alluvial soil are the 
contributing factors. The three basins of the Hwang-ho, Yang- 
tse-kiang and Si-kiang are very important for cultivation. Millets 
and wheat are raised in Hopei, Shansi, Shuntung and Honan 
districts which arc watered by the Hwang-ho. Rice is culti- 
vated more or less throughout the country. The entire basin 
of the Yang-tsc-kiang from Anhwei to the outer part of Szeche- 
wan grows rice. The average }*ield of rice pur acre in China 
is 1,900 lbs. The reasons why the yield in China is great include 
the fertilih'- of the soil, the use of manures and the diligence 
of the cultjxator. Cotton is cultivated along the north-eastern 
coast, ]iarticularly m Kiangsu, Shuntung and Hopei. Kiangsi 
and Fukien in the south-east coast are noted for tea. Tobacco 
IS grown in most of the districts and there is a consilierable 
export as w^ell as a big home consumption. Silk, poppies, soya 
beans and sugar-cane are also found. 

The Government is adopting methods to increase jiroduction 
of agricultural commodities particularly food grains, as China is 
deficient in food grains. In 1946-47, China produced 22 million 
metric tons of wheat and 48 million metric tons of rice, while 
her requirements are for over 24 million metric tons of wheat 
and 51 million metric tons of rice. Recently the Government 
ha.s introduced a scheme under which it is possible for farmers 
to obtain financial help from the Government to carry on 
imiirovcments on their lands. 

Horses and mules arc used as pack animals in the drier 
north. Cattle are reared throughout the Republic, while slice]) 
are numerous in the north and the west. Swine is domesticated 
in Szechwan in the west, Anhwei, Shuntung and Hopei in the 
, north-east and Kwantung in the south-east. 

The mineral wealth of China is considerable. It is estimated 
that the country’s deposits of coal would exceed that of any 
.other country of the world except those of the IT. S. A. I^arge 
deposits of coal are found in the folloxving ar/eas : (1) the 

mountains of Shuntung, (2) the province of Shanshi, (3) Szech- 
^wgQ, and (4) Yunxian. There are also many other small coal- 



fields scattered throughout the country. In the southern side 
of Shanshi iron ore, tungsten, graphite, copper, etc., are found. 
Tin, antimony, copper and gold are found in the bouth. Shuntung 
raises asbestos, gold, gypsum, and iron ore in addition to coal. 
The most important region for minerals lies between "Szechwan 
and Yunnan where almost every mineral is found. 

The development of mining is greatly hampered by the 
disadvantageous location of the chief mineral areas. As they 
are mostly situated in the interior, ‘the distance is considerable 
from the ports, and transport facilities are very poor. Iron ore 
is not generally found near the coal-fields, a factor which is 
responsible for the slow development of thp metal industry. 

The manufactures, w’hich are little developed, are mainly 
engaged for the supply of domestic necessities and are produced 
under old methods. Silk, cotton piece-goods, woollen goods, 
cigarettes, vegetable oil, ])orcelain and lacquered w^ares are 
the i>roducts of the manufacturing industries. Recently the 
iron and steel "industry have engaged the attention of the people. 
At Shanghai a ship-building yard has been opened. 

As the major portion of China consists of tablelands and 
mountainous districts, communications bv road, rail and rivers 
are difficult. There arc about only J0,000 miles of railways tn 
opciaiion. There are numerous roads over ivhich a vast in- 
ternal trade is carried on. 

The total highway mileage in 1940 was about 79,000 miles. 
The important highways of commercial significance are the 
Szcheivan -Hunan, Hanchung-Paiho, Szchewan- Yunnan, Lashan- 
Sichang and Sichang-Hsiangun. 

The rivers of China are important both for irrigation and 
navigation. The chief rivers arc the Yang-tse-kiang, the Si- 
kiang, Hwang-ho and the Pei-ho. The Yang-tse-kiang provides 
an excellent waterway for more than 1,000 miles from its mouth. 
The Yang-tse-kiang is the main channel of trade, industry and 
every form of communication with Central China. It has opened 
up an enormous tract of territory to foreign commerce. The 
Hwang-ho or Yellow River in North China is the second largest 
river of the Republic. Its disastrous floods have cost millions 
of lives and enormous wealth in China. From its source to the 
sea it is 2,500 mjles long, and yet the river is not navigable. The 
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course is either too swift and broken by rapids or becomes too 
shallow and filled with sand bars to allow the use of boats. 
The Si-kiang in southern China rises in the highlands of Yunnan 
and flows eastward. The Si-kiang is navigable throughout its 
course. 

These three river basins of China form distinct natural 
regions as regards relief, soil, climate and products. 


River basins 


Cliiiiale Relief features Products 


Hwang-Ho Temperate Mon- (a) Wei-ho valley: Wheat, millets, 

(N. China) soon, wiiiteis (h) Loess plain | bailey, so}a- 

dry and cu^ — (r) Flood plain i beans 
summers not 
and rainy 


Yang-Tse-Kiang 
(C China) 


Sub-Tropical 
Monsoon Ram 
at all seasons. 


{a) Red basin i Rice, tea, cottrn, 
(b) Icliang gorge' silk, coal, iron, 
(r) Central plain ' 
id) Delta 1 


Si-Kiang 
(S China) 


Tropical ^lon- {a) High Yuii- | Rice, cotton, silk- 
soon Hot and nan plateau ■ 

wet at all sea- in uest | 

sons (b) Dt-lta 


Estimates of the population of China vary considerabl 3 \ as 
no census has ever been taken, but the latest-report places it 
at about 459 millions inclusive of the inhabitants of Tibet, Mon- 
golia as also overseas Chinese. 

The distribution of poimlation in China is very unequal. 
Density of pojmlation is very high in (a) the coastal plain from 
the Manchurian border in the north to the island of Hai-nan 
in the south ; (b) the plains watered by the Hwang-ho, Yang- 
tse-kiang and the Si-kiang ; (c) the Wei-ho valley and the Red 
Basin of Szechwan. The alluvial soil, adequate rainfall and 
high summer temperature favour the cultivation of lands in all 
these regions. It must be noted that the very large population 
in China is based entirely on agriculture. The lower basins of 
the three great rivers have an average density of population of 
more than 500 per sq. mile. The areas of low density of popula- 
tion are Tibet, Sin-kiang and Mongolia which are desert- 
plateaus. The density is nowhere more than 16 people per 
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square mile. The Yunnan, although a plateau, is crossed by 
numerous fertile valleys and contains rich minerals. The region 
is, therefore, densely populated. 

China’s share in the world trade is scanty. Silk, bean 
products, cotton, tea and coal comprise the bulk of China’s 
contribution to world trade. The chief role of China is to 
furnish raw materials. The other exports are tin, sugar, hides, 
pottery and bamboo wares. The rjrincipal imports are cotton 
goods, hardware, machinery, ship-building materials, arniM and 
ammunition, matches and opium. The development of trade 
in China has only begun, and the possibilities are great. 

The important ports of China as Tientsin, Shanghai, Hang- 
chow, Canton, Nanking, Hankow and Fuchow. 

Shanghai is the most important port in China, handling 
as It does in normal times over 50 per cent, of China’s foreign 
trade. Shanghai is situated on a tidal creek near the Yang-tse- 
kiang. Its manufacturing industries are cotton and silk. It is 
the principal port of modern China, and is the natural outlet 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. The harbour is not very deep and, 
therefore, big steamers have to anchor at some distance from 
the shore. Hankow is sitilated on the confluence of the Yang- 
tse-kiang and the Han rivers. It is an important river port 
and manufactures cotton, silk and steel. Tientsin is the port 
for Peiping and is the main outlet for the produce of northern 
China. Nanking, the capital of the Republic, manufactures 
Silk and cotton. 

Hongkong, a British possession, is an v^l^md port near the 
mouth of the Si-kiang in southern China. It has an excellent 
harbour. Victoria is the town of the island. It is the mam 
outlet for the produce of Southern China. Hongkong is a free 
port, and carries on a large entrepot trade with Australia, India 
and the United Kingdom. 


Manchukiio 

Manchukuo, foimerly known as Manchuria, is formally 
an ^ independent StaH ; but it lies within the sphere of 
Japan* s economic influence. The State lies to the east of the 
Mongolian Highland and covers an area of about 460,000 square 
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miles. The country is generally plain and is drained in the 
north by the Amur. Although agriculture is the mainstay of 
the people, the cultivated land constitutes only 14 p.c. of the 
total area, the remaining lands being forests, pastures and 
wastes. The principal agricultural crops are soya beans, millets, 
wheat, maize, barley and rice. Soya beans cover one-fourth of 
the cultivated land and supply 50 p.c. of the world output. 
Manchukuo is known as the “Soya-bean Empire of the world". 
Soya bean is the most important product. It is converted into 
sauce or into a kind of confectionerv or is used as a table 
vegetable. The oil which is extracted from it is used in the 
manufacture of water-jiroof, umbrella, varnish, ink and soap. 

The Slate has considerable mineral wealth. Gold, coal and 
iron are being worked gradually. The agricultural and mining 
resources have caused a rapid develoiiment of manufacturing 
industries — sjiecially in the southern side. The industries are 
mostly run by the Japanese. 

The want of adequate means of communication is still 
hindering the progress of the country. Roads are muddy and 
badly made. The extension of railways will bring about a rapid 
progre.ss in the State. Mukden is Ihe capital of the country. 
It is connected with Tientsin and Port Arthur. The two 
principal ports are N ewchivang and Darien. 

The three adjacent countries of China, Japan and 
U. S. S. R. are very much interested in Manchukuo for its 
varied economic resources and geographical location. The 
U. S S R. alwjjiys coveted its ice-free ports ; China looked on 
it as a new' land for her surplus population. But the “Prize of 
the Far East" came and remained under the political and eco- 
nomic influence of Ja]>an till 1945. 

Japan was vitally interested in Manchukuo. (1) Manchukuo 
would act as a first line of defence in case a war broke out 
betw'een Japan and Russia. (2) The vast agricultural, pastoral 
and mining resources of Manchukuo would provide Japan with 
raw material for her industries. (3) In Japan population was 
increasing fast and the country was feeling the pressure already. 
The surplus population could migrate to Manchukuo, where 
population was sparse. (4) Manchukuo would be a good market 
for Japanese goods. 
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QUESTIONS 

I. Show by reference to climate, natural vcRetation and mineral 
resources, why Manchnkuo has such important econmiiic possibilities 
fur countries like Russia, Japan and China. 

(I. I B. 1930, Cal Inter. 1934.) 

2 Estimate and locate the mineral wealth oi China 

• (Cal. Inter. 1942; Cal B Com 1933.) 

3. Give n reasoned account of the economic Kfo^raphy of Man- 

chukuo. ^ (Indian I Bankers, 1940) 

4. Discuss tlie position of China as a supplier of industrial raw 
materials. How is tlie conquest of China likely to help Japan m its 
bid for conniiercial supremacy in the world? (Cal BA Hons 1941 ) 

The Philippinesi Indo-China and tbe East Indies 

The Malaya Peninsula, Siam and Indo-China enjoy the 
monsoon tyjie of climate ; the East Indies and some parts of 
Malaya Peninsula have equatorial type of climate. 

The Philippines 

The total area of the country is 115,000 square miles with 
population a little above 12 millions. Area of land under cultiva- 
tion IS about 14 p.c. of the total land area. 3*5 million people 
depend directly on agriculture. The chief crops are rice, suRar, 
coconuts, abaca and tobacco. Ricc is the staple cereal food of 
the P'llipinos. But the country is not self-sufficient in foodstuff. 
In 1938, the government established the National Ricc and Corn 
Corporation to impcjrt nee from neighbouring countries. During 
the Japanese occupation of the Islands, the production of corn, 
cassava and sweet potatoes w'as encouraged to lessen dependence 
upon im]iorted foodstuffs. 

Sugar is raised for export. In normal time, sugar accounts 
for well over a third of the total value of all Philippines export. 
The annual production of sugar is about 1 million tons while 
the home consuiiqition does not exceed 115,000 tons, leaving 
a considerable surplus for export. 

The country is normally the world’s leading exporter of 
coconut products and supports 4 million people. 

Abaca (known as 'Manila hemp) is produced to the extent 
of about 200,000 metric tons mainly for export to U.S.A. (40% )« 
' U.K. (25%) .and' Japan. 
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Tobacco has become an iiiii^ortant Philippines export. 
About 600,000 people are dei)endent on it. 88 p.c. of the 
tobacco go to U.S.A. in the form of cigars. The Japanese 
encouraged production of tobacco for cigarettes. 

Mineral resources. Of late, mining has become very impor- 
tant. Gold production has made great progresb during the, last 
ten years. The priiiciiial base metals are iron ore, chrome and 
manganese ores and coi)pcr. The total of base metals in 1940 
amounted to about 1,500,000 tons. The country lacks oil and 
coal. 

There is little industrial dcvelojinient in the Philijiijines. 
Manufactured goods consist of cigar, cordage, pearl button, 
embroideries, canned jiincapjile and hats. 

The most important items of export from the country arc 
sugar, hemp, coconut oil, copra, tobacco, embroidery and timber. 

The most important items of import into the Philippines are 
cotton goods, iron and steel goods, vehicles, silk goods, 
liaper, food, cigarettes, jietroleum, chemicals and iiharmaceuti- 
cal products, explosives and fertilizers and machines of trans- 
port. Cotton goods, iron and steel and food products form 
the bulk of imports The directidii of trade is mostly with 
U.S.A. (export 75% and iniiiort 62‘o) 

Thailand (Siam) 

The area of the country is just under 200,000 square miles, 
which is rather less than that of Uurma. The population 
amounts to about 15,000,000 souls, consisting for much the 
greater part of Siamese. The central ]>lain which is drained 
by the Mciiani is the most productive part of the country. The 
upper Siam consists of a senes of hill ranges. 

83 p.c. of the population are engaged m agriculture. Tlie 
chief produce is rice Other products are coconut, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton, rubber and teak. The minerals arc varied — but 
little developed except tin mining. The country has deposits 
of w'olfram, antimony, coal, copper, gold, iron, manganese, 
molybdenum, rubies, silver, zinc and zircon. 

Siam possesses no industries of importance^ but the gov- 
ernment has lately set up a paper factory, two sugar factories 
and a factory for the w'eaving of cotton cloth. 
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The principal exports are rice, tin, rubber and leak. India 
imports rice and teak. 

The imports are textiles, metal manufacturch and machi* 
ncry. Among Indian exports to Siam gunny bags are by far the 
most important followed by cotton yarn and textile manu- 
factures and opium. 

Japan was the principal supplier of textile goods to Siam. 
Now that Jajian’s monopoly has gone, India can enter into trade 
agreements for imiiort of rice in return for textile goods 

But the Government must gain control over the infUislry 
from the hands of foreigners (British and Australian iii the 
mines, British in teak and Chinese in rice mills). 

The Government is endeavouring to supplement the culti- 
vation of rice by encouraging the planting of cotton, tobacco 
and soya-beans. 

Bav^kok on the nver Menam is the capital and only port 
of Siam. Many canals run Ihnmgh Bangkok and, therefore, 
it IS known as “the Venice of the East’\ 

Malaya 

Malaya comprises three political divisions and is a British 
5>pherc of influence. (i) Straits Settlements («) Federated 
Malaya vStates (in) Native States. 

The mineral wealth of Malaya lies iiiamly in tin, of which, 
before the war, Malaya was the world’s greatest individual 
producer, her output soiiietimes approaching 40 per cent, of the 
•world’s production. The export duty of tin is always a major 
source of Malayan revenue. Bauxite, v’olfram, iron and 
manganese ore and ]}hosp1^atc of liniQ, kaolin, coal, gold and 
arsenical ores are also found in varying quantities. Malaya’s 
agricultural products are primarily rubber, tin and copra. Food 
production is small and foodstuffs are mainly imported. 

The principal items of exports arc rubber, tin, copra and 
tinned pineapples. Tin and rubber constitute 60% of exports. 
India’s share is only 3% of the total exports. India imports 
canes, gums and resins, dyeing and tanning substances Malaya 
imports rice, sugar, milk, tobacco, iron and steel, vehicles, 
machinery and petroleum. Sixty per cent, of rice and almost all 
milk required are imported. India supplies coal and coke, 
cotton goods, grain, hides and dcin, jute goods, etc. 
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Capital controlling rubber and tin is British, the remainder 
being mostly Chinese. Malaya is not an industrial country* 
Apart from tin smelting, local industry is small and confined 
to pineapple canning, brewing, the manufacture of rubber 
articles, soap, matches, cigars, biscuits and ice. 

The future economy of Malaya de]>cnds on two factors : 
first, a continued world demand for her rubber, secondly* 
success in gradually estaWishing an economic structure which 
does not depend heavily upon the production of commodities 
liable to sharp fluctuation m price. 

As regards rubber, the future is uncertain because of the 
introduction of synthetic rubber in U. S. A., the greatest 
buyer. “The problem is to induce producers to balance the 
immediately lucrative occupation of rubber production with 
other necessary forms of production.” 

Singapore with a population of 500,000 is one of the most 
important sea ports in the Far East. It has great entrepot trade* 
Rubber, tin and copra are collected from Malaya and exiiorted to 
the U.S.A., U.K. and Japan. It also exports pmeajiples, spices 
and iron-ore. 


Indo-China 

Indo-China has an area of 286,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 23 8 million. Agriculture plays an overwhel- 
ming part in the economy of the country. Rice is the most 
important crop, the yearW production averaging 7 million tons 
of which rS million tons are available for export. Maize comes 
next with a surplus for exiiort. Other crops are, oilseed plants, 
coconuts, pepper, and rubber. About 300,000 tons of fish are 
caught of Avhich one-tenth is exjiorted. 

The country is rich in minerals but the development of 
mining is slow and meagre. Coal, tin, zinc, wolfram, lead, 
silver, antimony, chrome, iron, phosphates, tungsten, manga- 
nese, bauxite, graphite, copper and rock salt arc the principal 
deposits. 

The manufactured articles are alcohol from rice, sugar, 
cement, cigarettes, soap and matches. 

The principal exports are rice, rubber, maize, coal, fish, 
tin ore, cement, sugar, pepper, beer, cigarettes, chromium. 
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nunaganese and sodium chloride. The imports are ginned cotton, 
cotton tissues, iron and steel, paper and paper manufactures, silk 
tissues, machines and machinery, motor car and parts, coal, 
potatoes, etc. India imports rice and exports raw cotton, jute 
manufactures, and opium. 

Hanoi, with a population of 129,000 is the capital. Saigon 
and Phan-Rang are the chief ports. 

I 

Indonesia 

Before the World War II, Indonesia was known as 
the Netherlands East Indies. In 1945' Java and Sumatra 
established the Republic of Indonesia. Nearly 60 million people 
live in the Rcimblic. The East Indies comprise Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, Bali, Borneo and extend from cast to west for more 
than 3,000 miles. In future all these islands may unite to form 
a United States of Indonesia. 

Sugar-cane, rubber, copra, tea, tobacco, coffee, Manila 
hemp and timber arc the principal products. Oil-fields in Dutch 
Borneo, Celebes, Sarawak and Java have recently become very 
important and these suppl^' nearly 3 per cent, of the world 
production. Palembang in Sumatra and Tarakan in north-east 
Borneo arc the two important oil centres. The Hast Indies 
supply 18 jier cent, of the world’s tin. Nearly ?3 of the output 
are from the island of Banka and ^ from Bclliton. 

Java is by far the most developed island in the East Indies 
and it can boast of a highly organised sugar industry in the 
East. The important trade centres are Batavia and Surabaya. 
Batavia is the capital and possesses a magnificent harbour. 


I. Area, population and density of the Dutch Hast Indies 


Name uf tile islands 
Java and Madura 
Sumatra 
Dutch Borneo 
Otiher Islands 
Dutch Hast Indies 


•Area 
... 51,035 
... 182,867 
... 208.295 
... 290,804 
... 733,001 


Popnlation 

41,718,364 

8,254,843 

2,168,661 

18,343.494 

73,485.362 


bq. mile 
818 
78 

6 

82-6 
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Pig. No, 70. The Hast Indies run for about 3j000 miles from 

east to west. 


TiMOR S£A 
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II. Composition of the Population 
Kame of the islands Europeans Gllne^e 

Asiatics 

Java and Madura ... 197,571 582,431 52,269 
Otlier islands ... 47,846 650,783 63,266 


Indo- 

nesians 


40,891,093 

18,246,974 


III. Share of Indonesia in the production and exports of 
ini])ortant commodities in the world market. Given as 


a percentage of Total 

'world 'trade 


Name of the article 

1929 


Cinchona bark 

94 

90 

Kapoc 

... , 73 

65 

Pcjiper 

69 

86 

Rubber 

30 

37 

Cocoamit products 

29 

27 

Sisal 

22 

33 

Teas . . 

17 

19 

Cane Sugar ... 

11 

6 

Coffee 

6 

5 

Palm oil ]iroducts 

5 

24 

Petrol 

3 

8 

Till 

18 

17 

Pauxite 

0 

7 


IV. Direction of Trade, in 1938, given as percentage of 
the total trade 


Luuiilry 



B.v]K>rls 

Imports 

tnrope 

... 

m m m 

... ,37 

50 

America 

. . . 

mmm 

... 15 

13 

Asia (without Sin>;aporc) 

13 

25 

Singapore 

• mm 

17 

7 

tlthers 

... 

... 

18 

5 


V. Composition of trade. Exports. 


Year 

Total 
Kxporls 
in million 

PI. 

Percent- 
age of 
Estate 
Agricul- 
ture 

Percent- 
age of 
Peasant 
Cultiva- 
tion 

Alining 

1929 

... 1,443 

47-7 

27 4 

18 3 

1933 

... 468 

38-7 

267 

27-8 

1938 

... 658 

39 

25 7 

300 
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The Near and the MuMle East 

* 

Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Arabia, Afghanistan, Iran and 
Palestine are popularly known as the land of the five seas. 
This part of Western Asia is washed by the Caspian Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Economically, Arabia, Iran and Afghanistan are imixir- 
tant. Most of the Middle East countries are poor in natural 
resources. Any large scale industrial development in them 
will :take a long time to come. These countries will remain 
importers of consumer goods from the West and the East. For 
limited industrial development, they may also import capital 
goods for agricultural, hydro-electric and irrigation develop- 
ment. 

Syria covers approximatelj*^ 60,000 square miles of land. It 
constitutes the home of nearlj' 3 million people. Agriculture is 
the chief source of wealth Fruits, grapes, wheat and cotton 
are grown in the western part of the country where the climate 
is Mediterranean. The central and eastern parts provide 
pasturage of live-stock. Tripoli, Beirut and Saida are the 
principal ports. Aleppo and Damascus are historically 
important. • 

Iran comprises an area of more than 600,000 squar^ miles 
with a population of nearly 10 million. The interior is moun- 
tainous. In the central and eastern parts of the country desert 
conditions prevail, but the south-west and some northern parts 
are fertile, and produce garden crops, wheat, rice, cotton and 
tobacco w’ith the help of irrigation. Iran possesses every tyiie 
of climate from the extremes of tropical heat near the shores 
of the Persian Gulf to extreme cold in the high regions of the 
Elburz mountains. Climatically the country can be divided 
into three parts : (a) The Caspian sea region, (b) the Central 
plateau and (c) the Persian sea region. The winter is very 
cold in the central plateau. Iran contains petroleum, coal and 
iron. With the exception of petroleum minerals are not 
worked. A British company is engaged in w’orking the 
petroleum field on the south-w^estern part of the country in an 
area of about 25 square miles.* The oil-fields are connected 

* In Iran, the Anglo-Iranian company’s fields, north-west of 
Abadan produced 17,000,000 tons of oil in 1945. Oil is refined at 
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by a double pipe-linei 145 miles long, running through Dar-I- 
Khazina and Ahwaz to refineries at Abadan. Iran is the fourth 
largest petroleum-producing country in the world. Want of 



FiG. No. 71. Cominnnications in the Middle East. 


Abanflan and exported >in tankers.* It often experiences labour 
troubles witli its native staJEf, owing to rising costs of living in Persia 
and labour agitations. Farther south, on the Persian Gnlf, the oilfield 
cf Bahrein has now reached its peak and is beginning to decline. 
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adequate means of communication is a great handicap. The 
only important rati road is the one which connects the Caspian. 
Sea coast with the Persian Gulf area. The line passes through 
Teheran and played an important pait ior the transhipment of 
goods to IJS.S.R. during World War II. Almost all the trade 
is carried on by caravans. Exports are petroleum, carpets, wool,, 
silk, dried fruits and pearls. The important centres are Teheran„ 
Shiraz, Tabriz, Bandar Abbas and Bushire, the last two being 
sea i)orts. 

Teheran lies almost at the foot of the Elburz mountains. 
Though situated in the midst of an arid steppe, Telieran has 
been the political centre of the country since 1788. The city 
is famous for artistic fabrics like carpets and rugs and also Axine, 
etc. Shiraz is situated on an elevation of 4,500 feet above sea 
level and 120 miles east of the Persian Gulf. It is famous for 
its excellent wine, rose-water and attar of roses. Tabriz lies 
to the north-west frontier of the country, at an elevation of 
5,000 feet above sea level. It is the principal trade centre of 
the kingdom. The neighbourhood is very fertile, producing 
large quantities of grapes and fruits Both Bandar Abbas and 
Bushirc are noteworthy ports on the Persian Gulf. These two 
ports do considerable trade with India and the neighbouring 
State of Pakistan. 

Palestine : This region was a mandatory State under 
British control and has an area of 9,000 square miles with a 
population of a million and a half. The Slate of Israel until 
May 1948, a ])art of Palestine, has been created as a result of 
tile demand of the Jewi.sh i)eo])le for a sejiarate State. The coast 
of Palestine is narrow and fertile, and has the Mediterranean 
type of climate. The coastal i>lain is the main centre of the 
new Jewish colonies. The limestone highlands cover the central 
region, and in the farther, east there is the deep rift valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

The principal occujiation of the people is agriculture. 
Wheat, barley, oranges, grapes, figs, and tobacco are the chief 

But, on the coast opposite the island of Bahrein, the new oilfield of 
Dhahran is coming into production. Tlieir oil is refined at 0 new 
refiner V at Res Tanura. 

The Kowait oilfield, which lies 30 miles south of Kowait on the 
Persian Gulf is now in production and pipes have been laid out into* 
the sea from which tankers will be filled. 
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crops. Oranges are the most important fruit crop and the 
principal export of Palestine. Both wine grapes and table grapes 
are raised for the 
local markets as 
well as for export 
to the neighbour- 
ing countries. 

The mineral re- 
sources of the 
country are as 
yet undeveloped. 

The Dead Sea 
contains unlimited 
quantities ot po- 
tash, bromine, 
magnebium and 
chlorides. Other 
minerals known to 
exist in Palestine 
arc salt, phos- 
phates, gyi)sum, 
manganese, cop- 
per, sulphur and 
petroleum. 

There is a small 
fishing industry 
but the export is 
negligiWe Live- 
stock consists of 
cattle, sheep, 
goats, donkeys, 

horses and camels. division of Palestmv: gives 

- the Jews a new State comprising about four- 

The colony re- fifths of the total area 

quires more roads 

and raihvays. The important trade centres are Jaffa, Haifa, TeU 
Aviv and Jerusalem. Haifa is the natural outlet of the country ; 
it is a port as well as a railway centre. Soap boiling is the 
principal industry, and soap, cereals and fruit form the chief 
exports. 

24 
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Iraq The modern State of Iraq is a child of the First 
World War, and owes its progress largely to the efforts and 
devotion of its British officials. Iraq is situated between the 
Persian and the Arabian Highland and has an area of about 
145,000 square miles. The greater part of the country consists 
bf lowland which is drained by the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The frontiers of Northern Iraq include a portion of the Syrian 
Desert, and consequently the area is uncultivablc and almost 
waterless. Population is little over 4 millions, of which 3 
millions are Miiblini Arabs. 

Cultivated lands form only 8 per cent of the total area, 
but these .support more than 8 per cent, of people. Barley, 
tobacco, coiton and wheat arc the principal crops. Agricul- 
ture IS practised m the southern alluvial ijlain with the help 
of artificial irrigation. This area is drained by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and is threaded and criss-crossed with water- 
channels. The southern part of the plain is ahvays m danger 
of flood in the spring time when the snow' melts on the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan and Anatolia 

With improved agricultural methods, extended irrigation, 
more capital, and better communications, Iraq would be able 
to support a population many times its present size. 

With the exception of petroleum, the minerals of Iraq are 
not important. The oil-fields are found in the north-east from 
where a pipe-line has been extended to Haifa and Tripoli on 
the Mediterranean coast — a distance of about 1,200 miles. Iraq 
raises a little above 4 million tons of petroleum every year.* 
The principal exports arc grains pulses and flour, dates and 
horses. The imports are iron and steel goods, cotton piece 
goods, sugar, tea, chemicals, silk goods and hides and leather. 


• The Iraq Petroleum "Company has very extensive concession which 
covers Iraq, Palestine, tlie Traiis-Jordan, SjTia ami the Lebanon and 
18 actively progressing. From its Kirkuk oilfield, it obtained in 1945 
4,000,000 tons of oil. This oil is pumped through two pipelines to the 
Mediterranean coast at Tripoli in the Lebanon and Haifa in Palestine. 
The oil pumped to Tripoli has at Resen to be taken in tankers to 
iHaifa to be refined. There are no refineries at Tripoli yet, though there 
is talk of building them in future. 

The Iraq Petroleum Company intends to duplicate its two pipelines 
by two more lines, each 16 inches m diameter. This will more tlian 
double the output of oil from Iraq, but owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining steel pipes, it is not expected that the lines will be doubled 
until 19%. 
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The trade centres are Basra, Baghdad, Mosul and Kirkuk.- 

Afghanistan: — Until recently Afghanistan was almost an 
inaccessible country. It is a mountainous country and is 
generally barren. Agriculture is pursued on the river valleys 
with the help of irrigation. The important agricultural pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley and tobacco. Fruits are grown exten- 
sively and form an important item of commerce. Aiglianistan 
contains a varied list of minerals. iBoth iron ores and coal are 
found in large quantities in the mountain regions of Central 
Afghanistan. Pastoral industry is practised for meat and wool. 
Trade and commerce are hindered by lack of communication, 
capital and capital goods and extremes of 'climate. The country 
has a large frontier trade with Pakistan, Iran and Turkistan. The 
exports are wool, fruits and silk. The chief imports are cotton 
piece-goods, metals, leather and arms and ammunitions. , Kabul, 
Kandahar and Herat are the principal trade centres. 

The Afghans are brave and they can die to protect guests. 
Within recent years they have made much progress m commer- 
cial and industrial activities. 

Arabia : -Arabia is divided into a number of autonomous 
States, although certain dreas are under British Protectorate. 
The greater part of Arabia is accessible to the sea. It comprises 
an area of 1,200,000 square miles with a population of nearly 
6 million. The country is practically a desert, wdth no lake or 
navigable river. The relief is mountainous with lowlands near 
the sea-sides. Horses are famous. Agriculture is carried on in 
the lowdands near the sea-sides. The famous mocha coffee is 
grown in Yemen, Pearl fishery is important in the Persian 
Gulf. Desert climate, inadequate transport facilities and the 
nomadic character of the people have retarded the general trade 
development of the country. Coffee, dates, pearls and dried 
fruits are the principal exports while textiles, arms and ammu- 
nitions, shgar and rice are the imports. The principal towns 
are Muscat, Mecca, Jeddah and Medina. 

Ade^ is a British colony in south-west Arabia 100 miles 
from the entrance to the Red Sea. It has great importance as 
a naval and air-force station. 

Asiatic Turkey or Anatolia has an area of about 290,000 
square miles with more than 15 million people. The situation 
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of the country at the junction of Asia^ Europe and Africa has 
influenced greatly its political^ social and economic develop- 
ment. Turkey has natural frontiers on all sides and is bounded 
on the west by the Aegean Sea, on the south by the Medi- 
terranean and Iraq and on the cast by mountains Before 
the construction of the Suez Canal, Turkey dominated caravan 
trafEic between Asia and Europe. It is through Turkey, again, 
that a possible railway route between India and Europe may be 
built jn future. 

Adherence to old customs, religious prejudices and lack of 
coal and iron ore retarded so long its industrial and political 
development. Thanks to the introduction of Ata Turk’s for- 
ward policy, much progress has been made m recent years in 
various directions. 

Geographically, Asiatic Turkey may be divided into three 
regions : (a) the Mediterranean climate region of the south 

and west coast, (6) the north coast region, and (r) the Central 
Plateau where the climate is of extreme type. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the country, sujipurt- 
ing as it does more than 75 per cent, of the people Citrus 
fruits, olives, grapes and tobacco ait cultivated on the Medi- 
terranean coastal region. Wheat, cotton and barley are also 
cultivated . 

There are about 12 million shcci) which yield coarse wool 
for the manufacture of carpets The hair of goats supidies the 
materials for the manufacture of mohair. 

Turkey has a varied list of minerals like coal, lead, copper, 
emeiy^, boracite and chromium, but mining is not fully deve- 
loped. Turkey supplies about one-sixth of the world's 
chromium. The ore deposits are scattered over Asia Minor, 
and in the south along the Mediterranean coast. The country 
is also rich in forest resources. There is also a considerable 
amount of unharnessed waterpower. Cottage industry, even 
to-day, remains more important than the factory system. The 
principal manufactures are rugs, carpets, cigarettes, sugar and 
cotton goods. 

Transport facilities are inadequate in Turkey. The country 
has only 5,000 miles of railways. In recent years Turkey's 
foreign trade has increased much. The exports consist of 
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lobaccOj raisinSj raw wool and raw cotton, and the imports are 
iron and steel goods, textiles and sugar. 

Large cities are few in Turkey. Ankara in Inner Anatolia 
is the capital of the Republic. Ismir, Adana, Konya and Bursa 
are other important cities. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the nature of commercial exchange Ijelweun India and 
the Middle East. Do you believe that the latter is u potential market 
for India’s exports, particularly of manufactured goods '* 

(Cal B Com 1937) 

2 Wiite short notes on the following *i Tel-Aviv, Haifa, '\den, 
Ankara, Basra, Teheran and Kabul In each case describe its situation 
and geographical causes that have coutnbuted to its importance 

3 Write ail account of Tran under the headings ■ Position, Boun- 
daries, Drainage, Climutc and Products 

4. Describe the unite nr routes by which civil supplies from out- 
side reach the Middle Hast What is the position of India’s exports 
of textile good^ in this market > (Cal B Com. 1943.) 

5 The allied countries are apparently producing enough synthetic 

rubber to meet the deficiency caused by the loss of supph from the 
Japanese-occupied regions Wlial, in your opinion, will be the position 
of tills industry when normaUtimes return > (Cal B Com 1944.) 

6 Describe the economic resounee ^»f the Middle East. /To what 
extent the world markets are dependent on them? ‘ 
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Indian Union measures 2,000 miles from north to south 
and 2,000 miles from cast to west and presents the form of a 
somewhat irregular equilateral triangle. 




ropnlatinn 
(in millions) 

.Vrea (in 000 
of sq voiles) 

Indian Union 




Provinces 

. , 

... 230 

6,27 

States 

... 

... 68 

4,18 

Kashmir 

... 

4 

84 



302 

11,29 • 

Hyderabad 

... 

... 16 

100 


India occupies a highly favourable situation for the purposes- 
of international commerce. She stands almost at the centre of 
the Hastern Hemisphere and at the head of the Indian Ocean. 
She commands all the sea routes for trade between the old and 
the new worlds — toivards Africa and Europe in the w»est, 
Australia in the south, — Siam, China, Japan and America in the 
east. India can rightly boast of possessing “natural frontiers^, 
shut off, as she is, by the Himalayas on the north, by the Arabian 
sea on the south-west and by the Indian ocean on the south. 

India has a coast-line of 2,500 miles, which gives one mile 
of coast to every 400 square miles of area. The coast-line of 
India,' in spite of its great length, is broken by only a small 
number of inlets and possesses a few islands round it. The 


* Before the partition in Aa,qust 1!)47, India comprised an area of 
15,75,107 square miles, of which 10,84,774 square miles, or 60 per cent, 
were under the British. The remainder consisted of Indian States and 
foreign possessions divided. between France and Portugal. The popula- 
tion of the Indian Empire (British India and Indian States) was nearly 
390 millions. Tlie foreign possessions had a total popnlation of 8,70, 00(^ 
people in an area of 1,274 square miles By the division of India, tliree- 
fourths of the entire population of the country as well as two-thirds 
of tlie entire area have come under the Indian Union. 
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continental shelf of the country is shallow and the shores are 
usually. flat and sandy. Because oi these physical characteristics 
India possesses few ports and harbours in proportion to her 
coast-line. The Gulf of Cntch, the Gulf of Cambay, the back- 
waters of Cochin and Malabar, the Palk Strait and the Gulf of 
Mannar, and the indentations on the mouths of the Ganges are 
the inlets and straits of India. These are all shallow with the 
exception of the bachivaicr of Cochin and Malabar, and permit 
navigation when llicy are made deep by dredging operations. 

The east edast of India runs from the mouth of Kaliiidi in 
Khulna on the border of b'‘astern Pakistan along the vSundarbans 
in a westerly direction, to the Hugh river. 'Prom the Hugh, the 
coast proceeds south-west to the Kistna Delta, from where it 
continues south to Cape Comorin. The west coast runs from 
Cape Comorin. The coast inns north to the Gulf of Cambay, 
W'here the Kathiawar Penmsula juts out west from the main- 
land. The coast continues north-v\est from Kathiaw’ar. [The 
opening (i c , the gulf) between the north-west coast and the 
peninsula is known as the Gulf of Cutch]. 

The Natural Regions 

A region of such a vast extent is naturally of diversified 
configuration — plains, plateaux and mountains. Geographically 
India presents three natural clivis:oiis, each of w^hich is quite 
unlike the other. These divisions are based on physical condi- 
tions. 

I. The Mountainous regions of the North. 

■ II. The Indo-Gaiigetic plain 
III. Peninsular India. 

I. The mountainous regions of the noith. The Himalayas 
run for 2,000 miles from the eastern extremity of Assam to the 
western limits of Kashmir wdth a breadth varying from 180 to 
220 miles and contain some of the highest peaks in the w'orld. 
The Himalayas, a series of parallel ranges intersected by valleys 
and extensive plateaux, rise abruptly from the plains in the 
east and gradually in the west. The .average height the 
Himalayas is over 17,000 ft., and about forty peaks are knoivn 
to exceed 24,000. ft. The best known of these peaks include 
Nanga Parbat (26,630 ft.), Nanda Devi (25,660 ft.), Dhavalgiri 
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(26,820 ft.), Mount Everest (29,002 ft.), and Kanchinjinga 
(28,150 ft.). The snow-line is at a height of about 16,600 feet 
on the southern slopes of the Himalayas and higher on the 
northern. 

Three distinct parallel ranges are noticeable in the Hima- 
layas: (a) The Great Himalayas* comprising the highest 
portion with an average height of 20,000 feet, (b) the Lesser 
Himalayas comprising the ranges with an elevation of less than 
15,000 feet, and (c) the Outer Htfualayas coiniirising the hills 
lying between the I^csser Himalayas and the plam^. In front 
of the Outer Himalayas, lies the Terai jungle — ^the abode of 
many >vild beasts 

The Ilnnalayan chain acts as a natural protective wall for 
India, and provides rain-water for the plain by arresting the 
moistnre-bcarnig clouds of the south-west moiisocn. And in 
winter it obstructs the piercing cold winds of Central Asia from 
coming into India It gives birth to mighty rivers like the 
Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra The Lesser and Outer 
Himalayas are verj" rich in animal and fore.-^t resources There 
are extensive tea plantations in the Outer Himalayas from 
Assam to the East Pnnjab. Physical difficulties do not permit 
cultivation excepting in the Lesser Himalayas where rice, 
chillies, ginger, tea, wheat and fruits are raised. 

The scenery and the mighty peaks of the Great Himalayas 
attract tourists and climbers from different parts of the world 
and thus provide a source of income lo maiiv hill stations. 
Because of such influx of people, many hill stations have deve- 
loped hotel industry in India, although it is not comparable 
to what exists in such countries as Sw'itzerland and Italy. 

II. The Indo-Gangciic plain. The plain of Hindusthan 
occupies the greater jiart of northern India and covers more than 
1,500 miles from east "to west with a w’idth of 200 miles. This 
plain is formed by the basins of the Ganges, the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra with their tributaries, and has been the cradle of 
Indo-Aryan civilisation from the earliest times. The geogra- 

• Tlie Great Himalayas, again, contain four sections ■ (a) The 

Kashmir Himalayas, (b) the Knniaun Himala\as extending from the 
Sutlej to the Kali, tc) the Nepal Himalayas extending from "the Kali to 
the Teesta river, (d) the Assam Himalayas extending from the Teesta 
to the eastern-most frontier of India. 
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t>hical advantages are (a) fertile soil, (b) favourable climate, (c) 
-flat surface rendering possible the construction of roads and 
railways, (d) rivers and [e) mineral products, etc. In the 
Gangctic plain, rainfall is heavy and agriculture is the chief 
‘Occupation of the people. It contains more than 40 per cent, of 
the total population of India. The Westeyn plain beyond the 
Ganges is more or less dry. Agriculture is practised with the 
Jielp of irrigation. Although the region contains only 10 per 
•cent, of India’s population, it has an extensive and u ell- 
developed system of irrigation. 

III. Peninsular India lies within the trppics. It is bounded 
on three sides by mountains — on the north by the Vmdhya and 
Satpura ranges including the Malwa and the Aravalli plateaux, 
on the west by the Western Ghats and on the east by the Eastern 
Ghats Two coastal strips of flat laud exist on the outer side 
of both the Western and Eastern Ghats — ^the western coastal 
strip is known ns the Konkan in the north and IMalabar in the 
south ; the Eastern coastal strip is known as the Coroniondal 
Coast 

The Western (rhats riyi ah^ag the Malaliar coast of India 
continuously f'T a distance of about 1,000 miles down to Cape 
Coinoiin The plain hetveen the Ghrits and the sea is 30 to 40 
miles wide The Ghat-^ look like an immense Avail facing the 
ocean. The mean height is about 3,500 feet, the highest pomt 
being 8,700 feet (Dodabetta) Tlie irax^ortant passes connecting 
the Central tableland with the Avest include the Palghat, the 
Thai, Borghat and Nania. 

The Eastern Ghats are much less elcA^ated and do not form 
a continuous chain like the Western Ghats. The Eastern Ghats 
are at a much greater distance from the coast, the intervening 
lowlands averagnig from 50 to 80 miles. 

As the general slope of the tableland is from west to east, 
most of the rivers floAv into the Bay of Bengal. The Malianadi, 
Kistna, Pennar, Cauvery and Vaigi flow into the Bay of Bengal ; 
the Tapti and Narmada flow into the Arabian Sea. The Penin- 
sular rivers are all rain-fed, and the}*' turn into mere puddles 
during the dry season. The principal agricultural crops are 
cotton, tea, coffee, and spices. Cinchona, coconut and forest 
products are also available. 
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In the Deccan, there are five natural divisions: (i) The 
narrow west-coast region from Tapti to Cape Comorin receiver 
the full force of the current of the monsoon from the Arabian 
Sea and therefore rainfall is over 100". The soil is very fertile 
and the crops are rice, spices and fruits. The density of popu- 
lation is near about 400 per sq mile, (n) The Black Soil region 
consists of deep basaltic soil, which is highly retentive of mois- 
ture and therefore does not stand m need of irrigation. It 
is extremely fertile and owing to the lime it contains, the region 
IS suitable for cotton growing. Millets, oilseeds and wheat are 
also cultivated, (zn) North-eastern Deccan has poor soil, but 
the rainfall is over 50". Tank irrigation has much developed. 
Rice is the principal crop (zr) Southern Deccan is a rain- 
shadow aica, and is frequently visited by famine The soil is 
vcr 3 ^ poor and cultivation is possible only by means of irrigation. 
Population is scanty, (ti) The Eastern coastal plain is a low, 
alluvial land. The northern portion has summer rain and the 
southern region has winter rain. The coast-line is broken by 
the deltas of the rivers and many lagoons. The average rain- 
fall IS between 40" to 50" Rice is the pnncijial crop. llilletS’ 
and indigo are also raised. ■ 

Distinction Between Northern and Peninsular Rivers 

It is necc''Sary to distinguish between the Himalayan rivers 
and the Peninsular rivers. The Himalaj^an rivers have a flow 
of water throughout the year. Even in summer the rivers 
receive water from the melting of the Himalayan snow. Flowing 
through the broad basins they fonn large tracts of rich alluvial 
soil on cither side. It is no wonder, therefore, that their fertile 
basins are the natural granaries of the country. The Ganges- 
and the Brahmaputra arc navigable and provide excellent water- 
ways for commerce. The irrigation works of the East Punjab, 
Behar and U. P. depend absolutely on these rivers and their 
tributaries. 

The Peninsular rivers, on the other hand, have water during^ 
the monsoons, but shrivel into muddy pools in the dry season. 
These rivers are of little use for navigation on account of their 
torrential nature in the upper courses, and the rapids that occur 
where they descend into deep gorges from the tableland to the 
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coast plain. With the exception of the Mahanadi, the rivers of 
Peninsular India are never useful as earners of commerce. 

The Climate of India 

India is so vast in size arid so varied in lopojiraphical 
features that a uniform , climate does not prevail all over the 
country. For the purpose of climatoldgical studies it is useful 
to divide India into two jiarts — ^Peninsular India and Northern 
India. Peninsular India has the charactciislics of a tropical 
climate. The temperature is uniformly high and its seasonal 
variation relatively low. 

Northern India lies beyond the Tropic of Cancer. In this 
region climaP'c conditions are never similar in all the places. 
The western side is very hot in summer and very cold in winter. 
Air IS generally devoid of moisture. But in the eastern side 
winter is mild and summer is hot with plenty of moisture in the 
air. The western side includes East Punjab and Rajputana. 
The eastern side* embraces West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and the 
U. P. 

• 

These climatic conditicms are disturbed by the monsoon 
winds. The word “Monsoon” comes from the Arabic word 
“Mausim” (meaning season) and in India monsoon means the 
rainy season. There are two Monsoon currents — ^The South- 
West Monsoon and the North-East Monsoon. The South-West 
Monsoon, blowing in-shore, carries with it particles of w'ater 
and gives ram from June to September. The South-West 
Monsoon contributes nearly 90 per cunt' of the total rainfall 
in India, and reaches the country in two currents — the Arabian 
Sea current and the Bay of Bengal current. 

The Bay of Bengal monsoon current, after being obstructed 
by the Arakan mountains and the Shillong plateau on tlie ea>t, 
and the Himalayas on the north, proceeds w^est-w'ard up the 
Gangetic plain and causes copious rainfall in Assam, Bengal^ 
Bihar and the U. P. The Arabian Sea monsoon, after surmount- 
ing the Ghats and giving rains to the Deccan and C. P., niuets 
the Bay of Bengal current in Bengal and Assam. This com- 
bined monsoon is responsible for heavy rainfall in Bengal and 
Assam. 
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The South-West monsoon begins to retreat from Northern 
India in the early part of October, and the retreat becomes 
-complete by mid-December. “This retreat is associated with 
dry weather in Northern India but with more or less general 

rain on the coastal 
districts of Madras 
, and over the east- 
ern half of the 
Peninsula," 

The North-East 
wind begins in 
January and lasts 
till Marcli. At this 
I period, dry winds 
j from the belt of 
j high pressure in 
. Central Asia (from 
J the West Mediter- 

Fro No 73. The iJucctioii of ihc South-West raueaii to Central 
MoiisocHi and the distribution of rainfall in . . - 

summer Asia, and Nortli- 

Kasl China) pass 

eastward to Persia and Northern India and cause light ram in 
Northern India, particularly m the Punjab plains. This rain- 
fall, though scant.v, is very important for the kharif crops. 
Another current of cold winds after crossing the Ijastern 
Himalayas moves towards the Madras coast and Ceylon, and 
gives rain to these areas. 



The average annual raiiifal in India is 42 inches and the 
variations from this normal rainfall are surprisingly great. 
Again, the distribution of rainfall in India depends largely on 
the physical features “If the hills and mountains of India 
were effaced, the country would receive much less rainfall and 
would not be able to support its present population."* 


The economic importance of rainfall in India is of the 
highest order, inasmuch as rainfall is an imperative necessity 
for agriculture. The prosperity of most Indian districts 
depends on the success or failure of the monsoon, and a very 


• Normand, The Weather of India, 
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slight variation in the direction of the wet winds may cause a 
usually well-watered district to become a desert. 

Some Indian provinces always obtain abundant rain, and 
some never get more than an inch or two per annum, whilst 
over large areas the 
rainfall is * uncertain. 

It is not the avciage 
rainfall of any pro- 
vince, but the devia- 
tion from the normal 
average, together with 
its timely distribution, 
that may cause disas- 
ter. A deficiency in 
the expected rainfall 
causes famine, and too 
much ram spoils the 
crop, whilst the early 
or late arrival of the 
monsoon may sjioil the harvest. 

The most useful classification of areas, according to rain- 
fall, is made into two great zones, — Uertain* and "uncertain/ 
The zones of certain rainfall include Bengal, Assam, the West 
Malabar Coast, the Western slopes of the Ghats and the Upper 
valley of the Narmada. 

The zones of uncertain rainfall include the United Pro- 
vinces, Western and Northern Kajputana, the Cfcntral Rajputana 
plateau bordering on the Ignited Provinces, a large part of the 
Bombay Presidency, the whole of Madras (except the actual 
slopes of the Eastern Ghats), South and West Hyderabad and 
Mysore and some districts of Bihar and Orissa. 

The existence of these extensive zones of uncertain lainfall 
has been the cause of India's famines. 

The Control of Famines : We cannot control rainfall in 
w'hich either deficiency, irregularity or super-abundance may 
give rise to disastrous famines. We can, however, provide 
measures to reduce famines. Chief among these are promotion 
of railways ; extension of irrigation ; reclamation of w^aste land ; 
agricultural improvements such as cultivation of proper crops 


north east 

MON N 



Fig No 74 The direction of the north- 
Kast Minds and llie distnlmlion of rainfall 
in n inter 
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and introduction of a scientific s3^tem of rotation of crops and 
where necessary, revision of the revenue and rent systems. 
Therefore, although droughts occur frequently in the interior 
districts of India, the result is not necessarily famine. 



Fig. No. 75. Map showing the average distribution of rainfall in 

Undivided India. 

Soils 


Since there has been no systematic soil survey of India, 
it is very difficult to give a correct description in regard to the 
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composition and characteristics of Indian soils. However, the 
soils Qf India may be classified under four broad heads : — 

(0 The Alluvial soils. 

(li) The Black soils. 

({{i) The Red soils. 

(iv) The Laterite soils. 

I 

Agriculturally the most important soils are the alluvial 
which occupy extensive tracts of land, and include the greater 
part of Gujrat, Rajputana, West Punjab, the UmteU Provinces, 
Bengal, the Godavari, Kistna and Tanjorei districts of Madras 
and Assam. The eastern and western coastal lands of the 
Deccan are also alluvial. 

The alluvial soils are rich in chemical properties and arc 
capable of yielding a large variety of rabi and khaiij crops. 
The alluvial soils of the Upper Ganges valleys are dry, porous 
and in some places sandy, yielding crops that do not need the 
retention of much moisture about their roots. At present m 
these areas cultivation has much developed with the help of 
urigation. The level country stnd the absence of hills make it 
easy and comparatively cheap to make canals and distribute 
tlie water over the length and breadth of the country. The 
alluvial tracts of Bengal are more compact, less coarse and more 
moist than elsewhere, and yield rice, jute, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
etc., rather plentifully-. The alluvial soils of the Deccan coastal 

strips arc non-porous, clayey and of a dark colour. 

\ 

The iiap sods compribe the greater part of the Bomb.iy 
Prcbidency, the whole of Berar, the w’estern part of the Central 
Provinces and the western part of Hyderabad. The soils of 
this region vary in different parts in character and productive- 
ness. The soils are poor, thin and porous on the slopes and the 
uplands of the Deccan hills where millets and pulses are the 
main crops. In the lowlands, the soils are deeper and darker- 
coloured, suitable for wheat, millets and cotton. The most 
important soil in the Deccan trap area is the tegur or black 
cotton soil, found mainly in the valleys of tlie Tapti, the 
Oodavari, the Narmada and the Kistna and parts of Kathiawar, 
C. P. and the western portion of Central India. “This soil is 
tile product of the decomposition of lavas. It is of a dark colour 
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and is exceedingly compact and tenacious. It is highly reten- 
tive of moisture and rich in chemical properties.'* Cotton^ 
jowar, wheat, linseed and gram arc cultivated in these areas. 

Red Soils comprise the whole of Madras, Mysore, and 
South-east Bombay and extend through tlie cast of Hyderabad 
and the Central Provinces to Orissa and Chola Nagpur. It is 
also found to occur in the Santal Parganas and the Dirbhum 
district of West Bengal, the Mirzapur, Jhansi and Hamirpur 
districts of the U. P , Central India and eastern Rajputana. 
The consistency, dej)th and fertility of the soil vary widely in 
different arca.s The poor, sandy and light-coloured soils of the 
arid uplands yield only bajra, while the rich, deep, bright-red 
fertile loam of the plains produce a wide range of excellent 
crops. “Red soils are deficient in nitrogen, phosiihoric acid 
and humus, but potash and lime are generally sufficient." 

Although the red soil tracts arc drained by the Mahanadi, 
Godavari, Kristiia and Cauvery, the use of water by means of 
canals for irrigation is alisent because of the uneven surface 
except at the deltas. The construction of wells is difficult 
because of the rocky nature of the surface. The red soil areas 
are, however, admirably suited fdr storage of rain water in 
tanks. In Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad, cultivation is carried 
on with 'the help of tank irrigation. 

The Late rite soil is found in Central India, Assam and 
along the Western and Eastern Ghats. The soils are formed 
by the weathering of laterite rocks. “The distinguishing pecu- 
liarity ot these soils is their acidity, and this main agricultural 
problem is the correction or aniehoration of this acidity." Since 
the tea plant reciuires acidity, tea plantation is common in these 
areas. 

The laterite soil -differs widely from one region to another. 
Generally speaking, they are poor on the higher levels and 
cannot retain moisture. In the plains, however, they consist of 
heavy loams and clays and can easily retain moisture. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

* India is one of the most densely populated parts of the 
world, containing as she does nearly one-fifth of the world^^ 
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total popiilation. The population of Indian Union is about 320 
millions. 


Popiilatuin 1941 i Density per 
(0(X),0(K)) I square mile 


PKOVINCI'S 1 

Assiini 

102 1 

186 

West Bengal 

1 21 0 

756 

Bihar 

363 

521 

Orissa 

7 

271 

Bomba \ 

, 20 8 

272 

C P and Berar ' 

' 16 8 

170 

Madras 

49 3 

391 

Kasl Punjab , 

, PO » 

190 

1 P 

55 0 

518 

5^T^ThS 

Baroila 

i 2 9 

345 

CfWabor 

1 4 0 

154 

J-ij der.ibad 

1 16 3 

198 

Kashmir 

4 0 

49 

Cui hill 

1 4 

953 

Travani'orc 

6 1 

792 

sore * 

T 3 

249 


The dislnlmlioii of ]>oimlalioii is very unequal. West 
Beiiftal, Hiliar, the U. T , Orissa and Southern Punjab possess 
more than 350 peojde per square iniie, while Kashmir and Rai- 
putaiia, contain less than 100 people per square mile. The 
avera.ee density of i>oi»ulation i»er square mile in India is 215. 
The density is ^ireater in iirovinces than in the States With 
the exce])tjon of the Madras States the average density pci 
square mile does iKit generally exceed 200 in any Indian Stale. 

A noticeable feature in connection with the population in 
India IS the rapid growtli of its numbers. The annual increase 
of i>oj)iilatioii in the country is about 1 ]>er cent. If this ralt 
of growth keeps up, every year there will be an additional 
3 million i>cople. 

The density of population depends largely on the external 
environment of a region. Climate, soil, natural resources, tojio- 
graphy, etc., largely determine the number of peojile a given 
territory can support. In India the density of population 
generally varies with the amount of rainfall.^ Population is 
thick in those places where the rainfall is not only heavy but 
certain as well. The provinces of West Bengal, Bihar, the U. P, 

25 
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and Orissa are densely populated, because they possess fertile 
soil, level land and rainfall sufficient foi the development of 
agriculture. Hut unhealthy regions like the Sundarbans in the 
Lower Gangetic della cannot attract people although these 
regions receive heavy rain. There are areas in India where 
rainfall, though scanty, supports a large ]>opulation with the 
help of irrigation. The western parts of the W P. have been 
developed by irrigation. 

Mountains cannot attract people for settlement. Land is 
limited for cultivation, and roads and railways arc very difficult 
to construct ; rivers arc swifl-flow iiig and are, therefore, useless 
for navigation. Kashmir and Nepal arc mountainous and have 
a low density of population. 

The denMity of po])ulation is also determined by the 
economic iirogress of a country. In Kurojic and North America, 
the density of iKj])ulation is great in urban and suburban dis- 
tricts and IS usually a sign of progre-^s made in mining or 
industrial or commercial occupations, lii India nearly 90 per 
cent, of the total population is, iii the mam, village-dwelling. 
This IS because agriculture is the mainstay of the great majority 
of the people. Eastern Punjab, the Tapper Ganges basin, the 
Lower Ganges basin, the Eastern marginal jdaiii, the Western 
marginal plain and the South Eastern plain arc the most densely 
populated parts of India. In all these areas agriculture occupies 
a preiionderant position. 

Between 1931 and 1941 there has been an increase of 50 
million pcojile in India. This rapid growth of numbers has 
created a difficult situation because iiroduclion has not been 
able to keep pace with the increase of population. 

The jiroblcm of increased and increasing population in 
industrial countries is -solved by a readjustment of jioimlation 
in the difiFereiit areas of the same country, reclamation of lands, 
growth of manufactures and also by migration. 

Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces and Madras send out 
a large number of emigrants to other provinces where they are 
employed in factories, plantations, mines and agriculture, 
Assam, Bombay, West Bengal, and the Central Provinces receive 
the majority of the emigrants. 
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Movement of Population* 


(1931) 

provinces which send out 
emigrants 

Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Madras 

Provinces winch receive 
cnii}* rants 

Assam 
Bombay 
' Bengal 

Central Provinces 


Gam nr loss per 1000 
uf the population 

... -37 

... -21 
. . -20 


+ 144 
+ 18 
+ 26 
+ 13 


A large number of ininiigrants from Bihar, Orissa, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Nepal have 
settled in West Bengal. These peoi>le are mostly employed in 
the mills and* factories of the Hooghly basin and in the tea 
plantations of the Darjeeling district. 


Labour Immigration in Bengal 


Bihar and Orissa 

. . 

... 60 p.c. 

U. P. ... 

... 

... 18 .. 

Nepal ... 

... 

... 5 

C. P. ... 

... 

... 3 

Other Provinces ... 

.. 

... 14 


Tea plantations and large tracts of pultivablc lands of 
Assam have attracted many immigrants there and today these 
people form about one-fourth of the total population of the 
province. For tea plantations the recruiting grounds are Bihar, 
Orissa, Central Provinces and Madras. In the pre-partition 
days, many peasants from Mymensingh and Comilla (now in 
Pakistan) migrated to Assam and settled in Nowgong district. 
Although As.sam is a big province and contains comparatively 
a sparse population than many other provinces much of the 
area is covered by forests and hills. About 39 per cent of the 
area are forested. Besides, some of the ^reas are highly 

• R. Mukherjee : “Food Planning for 400 millions 
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malarious. Till all such areas are properly reclaimed, Assam 
in its present stage of economic development may not 
encourage immigration of persons from oilier provinces. 



FiG. No. 76 The density uf population in Undivided India Notice tlie 
great drasity of population iii tlie Ganges valley and Travancore 


In the great industrial centres of Bombay, Ahmedabad. 
Solapur and Nagpur labour is recruited from U. P., Madras 
and Hyderabad. 
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It IS very difficult to say how far the problem of over- 
l)opulation in India can be solved by cncouraja:ing emigration 
of Indians to other countries. EmiRratioii outside India as a 
measure of population relief is after all a matter dependent 
entirely on the attitude of the countries that could absorb such 
surplus. At present above four million Indians live outside 
India, of whom 186,000 are in the non-Empire countries. 
Nearly 75 per cent, of the Indian emigrants live in Burma, 
Ceylon and Malaya. The majority of them are emj Joyed as 
labourers on sugar and rubber plantations and in milling. In 
periods of agricultural depression geiier^illy the number of 
emigrants necessarily increases. According to the 1931 census 
the Indian population in Burma was a little above one million 
or 6 9 per cent, of the total population of Burma. Recently 
the competition between Indian and Burmese labour in ports 
and dock-yards as well as on rubber plantations has increased 
so much that •there is already an anti-Indian feeling in that 
country. The Baxter Commission was appointed to study the 
whole question of immigration. Since 1941 Indian immigration 
into Burma has become subject to regulation and restriction. 

Ceylon has nearly 28 jilt cent of the total Indian emigrants, 
forming, as it does, about onc-scveiiili of the total population 
of Ceylon. They are mostly engaged on the tea and rubber 
plantations. The emigration of Indian labour to Ceylon has 
declined in recent years because of low’ W’ages offered to the 
Indians. There is also a growing opposition against the settle- 
ment of Indians m Ceylon. Malaya contains. 15 per cent, of the 
Indian emigrants whom it engages in. mines and jJantations. 
Before the outbreak of Second World war, Malaya protested 
vigorously against the immigration )of Indians. Besides, it 
appears that both Ceylon and Malaya have reached the satura- 
tion point and cannot absorb any more Indian labour. 

Nor is th^ position of Indian labour better in Au.stralia and 
South Africa. In the early stages of its economic development. 
South Africa had to invite Indian labour for w’ork on railway 
construction and in mines. In South Africa, there are 220,000 
Indians (the great majority of whom were born m that country) 
consisting of labourers, traders and professional people. The 
South African Government now' does not w’ant Indian immi- 
grants because of tlie problem of competition with w’hite men 
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for land and employment. The white settlers of South Africa 
find that the Indians are ready for and eager to do their work 
at far lower rates of pay. The jffescnt policy of the South 


p&tcENTASK m me total em^Mm frmi india 

COUNTRY NUMMKN 

RNteccncg OF tctrl 

» J 49 TO TO 40 3Q 


•MMM* 1^00.000 

etrLcmt §,i9Z,ooo 

MAUBfA eta^ooo 

»uuimas tetfOOo 

aoum antic* tac/too 

THamao tsajzu 

enTm aumm iao,ois 

C4sr AetaoA asAeo 

njt TA,7ea 

eumi caunti a7,eoo 

aunceasrarnKs 2T,eaa 

oTMou asrcea 

ToiMi. a,iaa,ooe 


mmm 

fmm4-S 

mm 3i^ 

mmS-iS 

ma-09 

mi-9 

Wi-4 

* 

mi-9o 

too 


Fio. No. 77 . TIic table refers to l{G 8-39 position \lK>ut 60 per cent, 
of llie enuKranU wi-rc in Burma and Ceylon 


African Government is, therefore, to curtail civic rights of the 
Indian immigrants, “restrict their oiiportunities of acquiring^ 
land outside well-defined areas, and limit their choice of employ- 
ment for the sake of saving ‘white South Africa'.” 

Australia has an area of 3,000,000 square miles with a 
population of hardly T million, the bulk of which live in a 
narrow belt running from a little north of Syd|!ey round the 
coast of Adelaide and in the south-west comer. The density 
of population is nowhere high. There is opportunity, therefore, 
for the population to increase many times its present figure. 
Indeed, the lack of labour is a handicap to the development of 
Australian industries. The Australian Government has, how- 
ever, put restrictions on the immigration of^Asians on economic 
ground. 
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This policy of discrimination in South Africa and Australia 
acts as a menace to the continuance of feelings of amity and 
harmony between members of the same Commonwealth. In 
the Commonwealth and Empire six of every seven persons 
were non-whites, and therefore, it is desiralde that this problem 
should be faced and solved by honest efforts. 

Many of the Indian emigrants arc now returning to India. 
Between 1931 and 1939 about 900,000 emigrants returned to 
India as against 300,000 who left India during the same period. 

It IS evident from an examination of these facts that the 
problem of jiopulation in India cannot bei solved by emigration 
to foreign lands. The measures should include reclamation 
of waste land, agricullural colonization of undeveloped lands 
and further j)rogress in industrialization A re-adjustment of 
population in the provinces may also be possible to remove 
the iircscnt disparity. 


Races 

India IS the only country in the world which contains a 
great diversity of races every stage of civilization. It is 
because \'arious races came from outside from time to time and 
settled in India. 

{i) The Negroid or Negrito race was the oldest to settle in 
India from Africa This has no'v almost disappeared on the 
Indian mainland, but traces have been found in the Rajniahal 
Hills. The Andanianese belong to the Nejjrito race. 

(i/) Next came the Proto-Australoids from Palestine. They 
were long-headed, dark-skinned and snub-nosed. The abori- 
ginals ol Central India, Central Provinces, and Ceylon belong 
to this race. These peo])le are the genuine and real ancient 
Indians. They are named Proto- Australoid, because if we 
compare them with ‘the aborigines* of Australia W’e find that 
in the shape of the head and face, the form of hair and skin 
colour, they are essentially alike, 

(«■/) The Austrics, a branch of the Mediterranean race, 
came through Mesopotamia in iire-historic times. They were 
long-headed, comparatively fair, and straight-nosed. They 
settled in North India. Later they migrated to Burma, Indo- 
China, Malaya and Indonesia. They arc found today in the 
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hills and jungles of Central and Nortli -Eastern India, and they 
form about 1 3 per cent, of the total population of India. The 
Kols, Santhals, Khasis, Nicobarcse belong to this race. 

{tv) The Dravidians came to India before 3,500 B.C. from 
the Aegean Islands and Asia Minor. These people were highly 
civilised and built many cities in v^iiid and tlie Punjab. As 
they migrated towards the sfmth and the Claiigctic jdain, they 
came in touch with the Austrics, and absorbed a large amount 
of their blood. “They with the Austnes supplied some of the 
fundamental bases of Hindu ridigion and civilization.” At 
the jiresent day, tlic riravidiaiis live mostly m Peninsular India 
and form 20 jier cent of the Indian people. 

(r) Next came the Aryans from the Northern Mesopota- 
mian regions about 2,500 K C via Iran They had white skin, 
finely-cut no.ses and were tall. Today they acccniiit for 73 ])cr 
cent, of the population of India and occiiiiv cliiefly the East 
Punjab, Kashmir, Kajputana and Western U. P 

(vi) The Monfioloid race came after the Aryans “They 
ap]»ear to have spread from their i>riimtive home in North- 
Western China about the middle of the first inilleiiiiinin B.C. 
into Tibet, and in the subsecjiieiit * centuries they penetrated 
through the Himalayas and through Assam into the Himalayan 
regions and the plains of North and h'ast Bengal and the hills 
and the plains of Assam.” These peojdc occujiy Ne])al, Tibet, 
parts of Eastern Kashmir and Assam. They liave vellow skin. 

(There has been great interiiiixtiirc, and pure racial 
characteristics are hardly to be found. The Atyo-Dtavidtans 
arc a mixed race of Aryans and Dravidians. They occupy 
the ITnited Provinces, Bihar, Central India, Bonihay, C. P , 
and parts of Western Bengal. The M otif^olo-Dravidians are a 
mixed race of Mongols and Dravidians. They occupy the 
eastern parts of Bengal and Assam. They have dark c<jni- 
plexion, medium height and broad noses. The Scyiho-Dtavi- 
dians are a mixed race of Scythians and Dravidians. They are 
found in Gujerat and Western Deccan. The Maharattas are 
of this type). 

Languages 

India is a land of many languages. According to the 
Linguistic Survey of India, there are 179 languages of which 
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116 are current among less than one per cent, of the entire 
population of the country. When wc take into consideration 
the languages of the large, advanced and organised communi- 
ties, wc find only 14 major languages iii India These languages 
are : (1) Hindi ; (2) Urdu ; (3) Bengali ; (4) Oriva ; (5) Marathi ; 
(6) Gujerati ; (7j Kashmiri ; (8) Panjabi ; (9) Nei)ali ; (10) 
Assamese ; (11) Telugu ; (12) Kannada ; (13) Tamil and 

(14) ^lalayalam. Punjabi and Nepafi agree very closely with 
Hindi, while Onya and Assamese are very much like Bengali. 
The last four arc the languages of the South. The first ten 
languages arc sjioken by 230 milHoii people and the last four 
by 66 millions in the Indian Unipn. ' 

This multiidicity of languages is no bar to nationhood. 
Some of the important States like Canada, South Africa, Spam, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, China, Soviet Russia, the States 
of Soiitli America and Bnlgium have many languages, some 
of them have tvio or three court languages 

Too much einiihasis, therefore, need not be given to the 
jiroblcm of languages in India. One can travel throughout 
Northern India and a good jiart of the Deccan also with a 
little knowledge of Hindi.* 

Both Hindi and l^rdu are identical in points of grammar 
and syntax and can lie regarded as really one speech, sjilit 
into tA\o, by two totally different scripts. Hindi is written 
in Devnagn script while ITrdu in Persian Arabic scrijit. 
During the Moghal period when the Persian and Turki.sh- 
speaking Mohanimadaiis met the Hindus in mart, in camp or 
ill the battlefield, the former in order to make themsches 
understood had to use a mixed dialect, as they had naturalised 
Nome words of the language of the Hindus. The Hindus, on 
the other hand, had adojited some of the expressions of the 
Mohammadans. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

India is essentially an agricultural country where nearly 
70 per cent, of the total population depend directly and another 
20 per cent, indirectly for their sustenance upon land. Thus 
agriculture is the single largest industry in India and it provides 
not only all the food grains and raw’ niateyals for inland con- 
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sumption but also for export. As a matter of fact, India 
occupies a very important place in world trade as a supplier 
primarily of raw materials. She is, to-day, the largest sugar- 
cane producing country in the world. In the production of 
rice, millets, tea, groundnut and linseed, her position is equally 
important. She holds a virtual monopoly in lac, follows the 
TJ. S. A. in cotton and Argentina in linseed, ranks with China 
and Africa as one of the chief millet producing areas, and 
leads* W’ith China in the production of rice and tea. 

Agricultural operations m India begin in June with the 
arrival of the monsoon Tlic crops thus raised in autumn as a 
result of the sowings made in June are knowm as the Kharif 
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cipal Rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, linseed, rape seed 
and mustard. 

There are mainly four types of agriculture in India, e.g., 
hill cultivation, w^et agriculture, irrigation agriculture and dry 
agriculture The variations are due to her topography, climate, 
soil and the type of population. 

Cultivation is mostly confined to Madras, Bombay, West 
Bengal, the U, P., the East Punjab, Bihar, Orissa and the 
C. P. The areas where the cultivation of land is difficult are * 
(n) Eastern Bombay and the Central Pro\nnces — ^high lands are 
generally infertile soil, excepting the Macft soil ; {b) Assam — 
unliealthy climate in several districts as well as dense forests and 
mountains restrict cultivation to definite areas ; (r) Rajputana, 
an and region where cultivation is extremely difficult ; (d) the 
Himalayas w’liere mountains prevent large-scale cultivation ; 
(e) Eastern States where malaria is highly prevalent. All the 
same, cultivation ot land in these five areas is carried on in 
jdaces w'hich offer better conditions 

The study of agricultural crops in India reveals that agri- 
culture is a very old indust/y and the cultivators are intelligent 
and hardworking — though illiterate and poor. But there are 
great differences in the agricultural conditions and practices 
that prevail in different ]jarts of the country, which are due, in 
no small inea.sure, to the differences in soil, climate, rainfall 
and methods ol cultivation. 


Yield per Acre in lrs. 



Rice 1 

1 Wheat 

Ivinseed 

Bengal 

998 

660 

416 

UP 

645 

725 

359 

Bihar 

756 

865 

307 

Central Provinces 

705 

429 

180 

Bombay 

871 

393 ! 



Another problem is that the agricultural productivity of 
India is comparatively lower than the other inir>ortant agri- 
cultural countries of the W'orld. 
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Quinquennial Average (1932-36) in Quintals per Hectare 


Crop 

China 

Rice .. 

25-6 

Wheat 

11-1 

Parley 

12 1 

iMaize 

13 7 

Cotton 

22-4 

Linseed 



Groundnut 

18 2 


Japan 

France 

Italy 

360 



13 8 

1.S9 

14 3 

20 4 

14 6 

10 6 

13 8 

14 4 

19 6 

__ 

46 

59 

21 5 

— 

— 


'uSS.R.!U.S A. I India 


78 


13 7 
70 

89 

10 5 

9-4 

10 1 

13 2 

8-7 

24 

2 1 

0-9 

28 

35 

2-7 


79 

10-0 


This low productivity of land in India is due to the differ- 
ences in aRricultnral methods and in the stages of development 
in the economic life of these countries. 

The tliird problem is the maladjustment of foo<l resources 
to the gro\\iii>^ ])opulatioii of India. The ])re-\var ]iroduction of 
food s:raiiis in India, even when supplemented by imports, fell 
short of the actual requirements of the country. In normal 
times there has always been a food deficiency for about 12 per 
cent, of the population m a year. 

The outbreak of the war in 1939 brouf»ht about p^rcat 
expansion in the cultivation of varipus crops The expansion, 
however, did not take place in the right direction. Our food 
resources, fcir example, have not kept pace \vith the increase 
of poimlation. Secondly, the agricultural resources were mostly 
exploited in the interest of the Empire. “The future agricul- 
tural expansion in India must iii the main be directed to the 
satisfaction of the needs of the country in the shape of food 
and other primary products,’* 


Area under Food and Non-food Crops 
in the Indian Union, 1940 

(m iiiillioii acres) 


■ 

Indian 

TInion 

Hyderabad 

Food crops 

185 9 

19 

Non-food 

41-9 

8-4 

Others 

10- 1 

0-2 

Total crops 

237-9 

27-6 

P.C. of area under food crops 

80 

69 
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Thus, food crops occupy about 80 per cent of the total 
acreage under crops in the Union. 

India and Her Food Surn.v 

Although India is one of the greatest agricultural countries 
of the world, her position with regard to food production is not 
at all satisfactory The production of cereals in the Indian 
l^nioii is at present about 40 million tbns a year, which is just 
suilicient for six-sevenths of her jiopulation. Moreover, the iiojm- 
lation of India is growing at the rate of one per cent a year. 
At this rate India needs additional food of half a million tons of 
cereals every year. Before the World War fl, the deficit could 
be made up by inii)orts of rice from Burma and Thailand. 
These countries have now’ a very small exportable surplus 
because of political disturbances. Punjab and Sind used to 
supply a consideralile quantity of wheat Now that the country 
is partitioned, In^ia is dejinved of nearly a million tons of wheat 
from Sind and Punjab. Thus the shortage of food 111 India 
today is to the extent of 5 million tons a year. 

[ INDIAN UNION | 

ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL FOOD CROPS 
(I94B-46) 

ladian PrewmcaiH^I^Indion Stofii 


MILLION 
NCNCS TONS 



Fig No 79. Nwte the greater acreage under jowar and l).iira 
in the States. Gram is an exclusive product of the prov.^ce^ 


So, the deficit of cereal production is about 10 jier cent 
of the present production. This deficit can be made up by 
reclamation of waste land, increased supply of water through 
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irrigation, use of good seed, use of chemical manures, use of 
machinery to bring new or difficult land under cultivation and 
by anti-malarial measures to improve the health of peasants. 

The Government of India proposes to bring 6 2 million 
acres of potential wheat growing land under cultivation. 


Provinces and States. 

In million ' 
acres. 

Proviiu'ea and States. 

In million 
acres. 

Madhya Bharat 

..14 . 

Bhopal 

‘5 

Umted Provinces 

..10 1 

Vindhya Pradesh 

•5 

Central Provinces 

9 I 

East Punjab Stales 

■4 

Bombay 

5 ‘ 


— 

Orissa 

.. 5 

Total 

..6 2 

Hast Punjab 

5 


— 


Arrangements are being made to obtain machinery for the 
reclamation of this land from abroad with the a^d of a loan 
from the international bank of reconstruction and development. 

The following four-point programme of agricultural deve- 
lopment for India has been recommended by Mr. N. C. Dodd, 
Director General of F. A. O. of U. N. : (a) Control of soil 
erosion by strict limitation of forest cutting, (b) extension of 
tube well irrigation, (c) gj-eater use of clover crops for their 
nitrogen restoring and w’ater holding properties rather than the 
extensive use of artificial fertilisers, and (d) limiting mecha- 
nisation to the breaking of new land and terracing to avoid 
soil erosion. Total niechanisatioii of Indian farming would 
be unwise as that would disturb the long-established agricul- 
tural x>ractices. 


Rice 

The first mention of rice in India occurs in the Atharva 
Veda as early as 1,000 B.C. It is at present the most im])ortant 
crop in India, covering as it does nearly 30 per cent, of India’s 
sown area. 

Rice thrives best in high temperature and abundant moisture 
and the crop is generally grown in fields susceptible to being 
flooded at certain stages of its growth. Hence the greatest areas . 
under rice are found in river deltas, in low-lying coastal districts 
and in tracts subject to floods during the monsoon. Rice can 
also be grown in hill-tracts if the supply of w'ater is abundant. 
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and the summer warm. "For the puriwbes of cultivation, the 
hill sides are cut into terraces which arc le\'elled off and 
embanked by means of bonds in order to retain the moisture 
■obtained from nearby streams or from rainfall." 



FiC No _ 80. Rice cultivation in India and Pakistan Note that the 
rice-growing areas are practically confined to the ea'^lern parts of the 
country. United Bengal raises one-third of the total production 


In the Kaslcrn Provinces including Madras, there arc three 
rice crops in the year, known as the Aus (autumn), Aman 
(winter) and Boro (summer) according to the .season in which 
they are harvested. The winter crop, most important of all. 
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is sown between June and AuRUst, and harvested between 
November and January. The autumn crop is sow’n in March- 
July, and harvested in September-October. The summer crop 
IS sown between November and January and harvested in March- 
May. 

In Central Provinces and Central India only one rice crop 
is cultivated. This is sown in ^lay-June and harvested m 
Sej )t ember-N o vember 

Rice is sowm in India in three w’ays — ^by liroadcast, by drill 
and by trans])lantation from a seed-bed. The first method is 
])ractised where labour is scarce and the soil infertile The 
second method is mostly confined to Peninsular India. The 
third method is commoii but it requires a plentiful supply of 
labour, because the seed-beds are to be highly manured before 
tile seeds are sown. After four or five weeks, the seedlings are 
ujirooted, bed into bundles and earned to the field w'herc they 
are afiaiii planted by hand The transplanting of the younji 
jilants from seed-beds to fields, cuttinj* the rice with sickle 
and the husking of the ^rain — all iiivoKe much manual labour. 

The monsoon greatly influences rice production in India. 
Its failure has iiuicli adverse effect on the outiiut, because water 
is the jirincipal factor in its cultivation 

The principal nce-grownig i>rovinces of India are, in order 
of imjiortaiice, ^ladras, Bihar, West Bengal, United Provinces* 
Central Provinces, Orissa, Assam and Bombay. 


Akka AM) Vjki.I) of Rice in Indian Union 
(1945-46) 


l*r(A inces 

\rfa 

(111 000 acres) 

Yield 

(ill 000 ion*;) 

West Bengal 

7,933 

2,853 

Bihar 

9,738 

2,458 

Madras 

10,203 

4,241 

C. P. and Berar 

6,071 

1,641 

Assam 

4,078 

1,632 

Orissa 

5,156 

1,294 

U. P 

7,045 

1,837 


The total acreage in the Union under rice cultivation during 
1946-47 was 58‘1 million acres and production 18'4 million tons 
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88 per cent, of the rice acreage m India is located in the 
Provinces and the remaining 12 per cent, m the Indian States. ' 



I'lo No SI Note the f.'ll in firtxluction in 1440-11, and the peak 
pmiliiclion in 1941 


The yield per acre of* nee is influenced by a number of 
factors, such as lanifall, irrigation and soil, which are liable 
to vary from place to place. It also varies according to season. 
Summer rice generally gives the largest yield and autumn the 
smallest. The average yield per acre is 862 lbs and this figure 
does not comijare very unfavourably with those of Indo-China 
and Thailand, but falls far short of the yields in the U. S. A., 
Japan, Egypt and Italy where the yields per acre are 1,485 lbs., 
2,454 lbs., 2,030 lbs. and 2,940 lbs. per acre respectively.* ' 
Til overy district of Bengal rice accounts for more than 60 
per cent, of the sown area. About 9‘5 million acres of land are 
under nee cultivation in West Bengal with approximately 3 7 
million tons of nee as annual yield. Other areas where rice 
crop covers over 80 per cent, of the sown area are Cuttack, Puri 
and Sanibaipur in Orissa ; Kamrup and Goalparn in Assam, and 
West Godavari, Cliingleput, Tanjore and Kanara in Madras. 
In 1942-43 Assam produced r6 million tons of rice, Madras 4'6 

* Rice Economy 'in Asia (F.A.O. publication}. 

26 
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million tons, Central Province 1*9 million tons and Bihar and 
Orissa 4 5 million tons. 

In spite of her normal production of 18 million tons, India 
Is not self-sufficient in rice, and she has to import considerable 
t]uantities of paddy and rice. More than 200 million i>eoplc of 
India eat rice and so far India has been unable to produce all 
the rice needed. Normally, Burma sends 2li million tons to 
Supplement India’s production. The bulk of imports are 
derived from Burma and the rest almost w holly from Indo-China 
and Thailand. 

Between 1939 and 1945 import of rice into India was almost 
nil. In 1946 India imported only 16,000 tons of general rice 
from Burma. As the world production of rice is 90 per cent 
in 1948-49 when compared with the average for the years 
1935-39, shortage of rice is to continue. India may not be able 
to import rice as much as she requires because supply position 
will not improve unless the present political unrest in the Far 
East subsides.’' 

West Bengal has a normal deficit of 300,000 tons. Madras, , 
Bihar, Bombay and U. P. have larger deficits but in these 
provinces, \\lieat is the staple food crop. Assam, C. P. and 
Orissa normally have surplus production. 

There is a large scope for further cultivation of rice in 
India, particularly in the provinces of West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The three multi-purpose projects in the Damodar, 
Koshi and Mahanadi aim at making million acres of land 
cultivated. Production of nee can also be increased in the 
Indian Union by 50 jier cent through intensive cultivation with 
improved varieties and better manuring. 

Wheat has been cultivated in India from time immemorial. 
Grains unearthed from the 3,000 year-old rums of Mohenjodaro 
in the Indus Valley have been identified as Triticuma Com- 
pacium, a type of wheat cultivated in South-West Punjab. 

Wheat is the staple food of the people in East Punjab, and 
United Provinces. India occupies the fourth place in the list 
of wheat-producing countries and produces about one-eighth of 
the world’s total. 

•The International Emergency Food Committee has recommended 
the allocation of 481,000 tons of rice to India for the first half year 
of 1949. 
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Wheat requires a large amount of heat for its grain to 
ripen ; but the necessary period of heat need not be very long 
as the grains ripen quickly. At the sowing season, wheat 
requires water but too heavy rain like that of Bengal, Assam 
and Eastern Madras is unfavourable to cultivation. The plant 
can endure extreme dryness provided there is provision for 
minimum of water by rainfall or by means of irrigation. In 
East Punjab and the United Provinces, where the rainfall is 
very small and never exceeds lhirt> inches per annum, wheat 
cultivation *has become very successful with the help of 
irrigation.* 



FiG No R2 Nute Ihe gradual fall in production from 1940 to 1942 
The peak production was in 1939-40. 


In East Punjab and Western U. P., the bulk of the crop 
IS geneially sown by the end of November. In the United 
Provinces and Bihar it is generally grown in late October or 
early November, while in the Deccan and parts of the Bombay 

* In India there are two principal varieties of wheat . the normal 
bread wheat and the macaroni wheat. The first type grows as an 
irrigated crop in the East Punjab and 1^. P , while the second type is 
grown as a rain-fed crop on the clayey black soil of Bombay, C. P. and 
Hyderabad. 
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Presidency the crop is sown between September and the middle 
of October. 

Generally wheat takes 3 to 6. months to ripen. In the 
south the growing period is shorter than in the north. The 
harvesting may begin at the end of December in the south, 
while in the Central Provinces and Central India, it commences 
normally in March. In western U. P., Delhi and eastern Punjab, 
harvesting is normally in full swing by the end of April. 

In 1947>48 the wheat acreage was 20*2 millions and pro- 
duction 5 4 niilhon tons. 


Wiikat-Producing Provinces in Indian Union 
1947-48 


I'roviiices 

Area 

Yield 

(in 000 acres) vin 000 tons) 

East Punjab 

3,447 

1,126 

United Provinces 

. 7,748 

2,610 

C. P. 

. 1,931 

294 

Bombay 

. 2,033 

333 

Bihar 

.• 1,160 

362 

Central India 

. 1,299 

178 

Rajputana 

. 1,418 

298 

Gwalior 

764 

134 

Hyderabad 

200 

18 

Plouj^hing and sowing, 

harvesting and 

tlireshmg call for 


a large amount of manual labour and therefore it is cultivated 
on a large scale in those areas where a large force of labour is 
available. 

India grows less than one acre of wheat for every ten 
persons. Canada and Australia, on the other hand, have two 
and a half acres for each member of population. Continental 
countries, e.g., France and Italy, have one acre of wheat for 
every three persons, and the United Kingdom has one for four. 

The average shield of wheat per acre in India is 636 lbs. 
The following table shows the average yield of wheat in certain 
provinces and states. 
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Average Yield op Wheat 

(lb per acre) 


United Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Bihar 
Bombay 


786 Hyderabad 
444 
882 

447 Central India 


Gwalior 


231 

458 

382 


The difiFerence in yield per acre is due to the condition of 
water supply. The areas which are served by irrigation pro- 



FiG. No 83 Wheat cultivation m India and Pakistan. Note the chief 
wheat belt from the Indus to Upper Ganges valleys The West 
and East Punjab raise nearly iialf the total production. 
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duce the higher yield while the ’wheat which depends only on 
rainfall has a lower yield. 

In U. P. W'heat is cultivated more or less throughout the 
province and the rich producing districts are Dehra-Dun, 
Shaharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Moradabad, Rtawah, 
Shajahanpur, Budaun and Nainital, where more than 30 per cent, 
of the area is under wheat. The basin of the Narmada in 
Central Province is also a rich wheat region. Although the 
monsoon discourages the wheat cultivation in West Bengal, 
about 98,000 acres are under wheat in lilurshidabad and parts 
of Nadia. 

Nearly 45 per cent, of Indian wheat is consumed m the 
villages of production and the remaining 55 per cent is put 
on the open market. 

In India the average yield of wheat per acre is abnormally 
low. Other producing countries use farm machinery, gram 
elevators, better seeds, etc., w’hich help to increase cnormoubly 
their outturn per acre. Indian cultivators are poor, conserva- 
tive and illiterate and, therefore, cannot improve their methods 
of cultivation. 

Till 1920 India used to export considerable quantities of 
W’heat. The enormous increase of wheat production since 1920 
in Canada, Argentine and Australia as w’ell as the extension of 
cultivation in many Euroxican countries by protective measures 
such as heavy import duties and the quota system, have resulted 
in considerable decline of demand on Indian w^heat. Till 
1914 the export of wheat from India w’as 14 per cent 
of the total output, but in 1938-39 the percentage was only 2'8 
Since 1942 there has been practically no export of wheat from 
India, firstly because of W’ar up to 1945, and secondly because 
of partition of tlie country which has made the West Punjab 
wheat unavailable to the Union. 

Indian wheat is mostly exported in June and July when 
most of the important producing countries have exhausted their 
stock and when new wheat is not generally available. It should 
be noted that in Canada, U. S. A,, South Africa, Australia and 
Argentina the harvesting season begins in August and lasts 
till December ; while in India it begins in March and lasts till 
May. 
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The scope for further production of wheat is indeed great 
in East Punjab and U. P. but then in future exports may not 
increase, because the mcreasing population will require more 
wheat. 

Millet IS the staple food of the agricultural population of 
Madras, Bombay and the adjoining districts of Hyderabad. It 
flouri.shes best in hot lands which are fairly dry It can be 
grown without irrigation even in areas where rainfall is scanty. 

There are two varieties of millets in India — Jowar and 
Bajra. 

Jowar is extensively cultivated in the Deccan, and also 
to some extent in other dry parts of India. The area under 
cultivation in 1946 was 38 million acres and the yield v\as 5 
million tons. Bombay, Madras, C. P. and Hyderabad account 
for more than 50 per cent, of the total acreage under joww in 
India. Other provinces arc East Punjab, Gw’alior, Rajputsina 
and Central India. In the Sholapur district of Bombay more 
than 60 per cent, of the sown area is under jowar. In Poona 
and Belgauin districts the acreage under jowar accounts for 
jow’ar accounts for more than SO per cent, of the sown area. 
Jowar IS commonly called Sotghum in Europe and America. 
In India, the product is of great importance both as food and 
as fodder. 

Bajra is a .short season crop and^ is grown generally in 
poorer soils. It is less w'ldely cultivated and is essentially a 
village food crop. Bombay, Madras, East Punjab, Hyderabad 
and the Rajputana States are the principal producers. The 
area under cultivation was 28 million acres in 1947 and the 
yield in the same year amounted to 3 million tons. More 
than tw'o-thirds of the acreage under bajra is confined to Bombay, 
Madras, U. P and East Punjab- In Bhavnagar (in Kathiawar) 
bajra covers more than 60 per cent, of the sowm area. 

One-fourth of the total production of millets is exported 
and the destinations are Sudan, Arabia, Holland, Germany, 
Italian East Africa and Aden. More than 90 per cent, of the 
millet is shipped from Bombay. 

Barjey resembles w^heat in general appearance and manner 
of growth. It is a wifater crop in India and is sown in October 
and November. The harvesting season begins in March. India 
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raises nearly 5 per cent, of the- world’s total barley. It is mainly 
grown in Northern India and the U. P. has the largest acreage. 

The Union has an area of about 6 million acres under 
barley with average annual production of about 2 million tons. 



Kic. No. 84 U P. has the largest acreage and production. 


Its cultivation is very cxtenMVc in the Ganges basin of the 
U. P., particularly in the districts of Benares, Jaunpur, Gaziimr, 
Ballia, Pratabgarh, Azanigarh and in Garlnval. Its cultivation 
also covers a large iicrcentage of the total sown area in Central 
Kashmir and Muzaffari»ur in Bihar. The internal demand for 
barley is so high that exportable surplus cannot attain con- 
siderable dimensions. .India in 1939 exported 9,000 tons of 
barley of which U. K. took 8,600 tons The next important 
buyer is Arabia. 

Maize is found more or less all over India, but Northern 
India raises the major portion. Maize requires high tempera- 
ture and much more summer rain than wheat. The soil should 
be rich and well drained. Most of the maize is grown in regions 
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with an annual rainfall of at least 20 inches. The total area 
under maize is about 6'5 million acres with an average annual 
production of 2 million tons. 

\ 

The U. P., Bihar and Hast Punjab are the leading^ IJTO- 
ducerb. Maize cultivation is practised throughout U. P. and 
Bihar, although the Upper Ganges valley has a larger acreage. 
Nortli-Eastcrn Punjab and South-Western Kashmir are also rich 
producing areas. 

The croiJ i.s raised mainly for consumption in the areas of 
production, and exjiorts are never considerable. In 1933 India 
exported an insignificant quantity of anaize, only 3S tons. 
Exiiort-*! gradually increased to a certain extent and she 
exjKirted more than 200 tons in 1936. Exports are mainly 
from Bombay, and Calcutta Bombay alone sends more than 
50 per cent 

In recent years certain indiistiial firms of the Indian Union 
have developed the jiniduction of starch and glucose from maize. 

Pulses include food grams like gram, arliar, lentils or 
masur, etc These grains are raised in different parts of India 
and consumed mostly in I'he areas of production. These grains 
are important both from the i)oint of view of husbandry and of 
nutrition. Their nutrition value is great as a source of protein. 
More than fifty million acres of land accounts for the cultiva- 
tion of pulses in India. Pulses constitute an important food- 
stuff not only for villages but for animals as well. They are also 
grown as rolalipii crops to restore the fertility of the soil. 

Gmm is the most important pulse and is grown exten- 
sively in the United Provinces. Other producing areas are Bihar, 
East Punjab and Central Provinces, Bombay, Hyderabad and 
Mysore. The average annual output is nearly 4 million tons 
and tlie acreage exceeds 15 million. Gram is often cultivated 
in combination with wheat 

The percentage of acreage is greater in Southern United 
Provinces (between Agra and Mirzapur), North-East Punjab, 
Central Bihar, South Mysore and in North-East C. P. Local 
consumption being great, exports of gram arc never consider- 
able. In 1938-39 India exported 17,000 tons of gram of which 
France took 7000 tons and Ceylon 3000 tons. Other customers 
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are the Straits Settlements, the Mauritius and Aden. The 
principal port through which gram is shipped is Bombay. 

The Lentil or Masur is grown particularly in the Central 
Provinces, Madras and the United Provinces, though in other 
provinces its cultivation is not uncommon. 'Mr/iar is one of 
the most important food-stuffs of the country-side and is 
generally grown as a mixed crop, particularly in rotation with 
cereals." The annual production of these two pulses is very 
considerable. The exports of pulses are made to U. K , Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Burma and France. Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
participate in the trade. 

Tea : India is the second largest tea-producing country 
in the world. The region of Indian tea cultivation is a wide 
one. Beginning with the Himalayan plantations iii the Punjab 
near 33°N. latitude, it extends to the Peninsular India between 
10° and 13°N. latitude. The principal belt of tea plantations 
lies between 23° and 32°N. latitude. 

Tea plant requires a deep fertile soil, which must be excep- 
tionally well-drained, so that there may not be stagnant water 
on it. It is, therefore, generallj»' grown on hill-sides. High 
temperature is essential for tea cultivation 

Seventy three per cent, of Indian tea is obtained from 
Assam and West Bengal. In recent years. Southern India has 
become an important tea-producer and she contributes nearly 
18 per cent, of the Indian output 


Area under Tea in the Different Provinces of 
Indian ITnion 1947 


Provinces 

Area 

(in 000 acres) 

Provinces 

Area 

(m 000 acres) 

Assam 

.. 366 

Mysore 

5 

West Bengal . 

169 

Travancorc 

77 

Bihar 

4 

Tripura State 

11 

Madras 

78 

Cochin 

2 

East Punjab 

10 



U. P. 

6 

Total .. 725 

The yield in 

the same year 

was 595 million 

lb. in the 

Union which is a 

record figure. 
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Assam is the largest producer and contributes more than- 
60 per cent, of the total Indian tea production. In the districts 
of Darrang, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur (in the Upper Brahmaputra 
valley) and in Cachar tea plantations cover more than 30 per 
cent, of the sown area. The Sadia Frontier Tract also grows- 
a large amount. These areas are served magnificently by rail- 
ways and rivers. 



Fig. No. 85. Note the exten.sive tea belt from North ISa^-t As<;ani to 
North East Bihar. More than 50 p c. of Indian coffee . t& obtained 

from Mysore. 
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Although West Bengal occupies the second position in the 
list of tea-producing provinces, her tea cultivation is not so 
extensive as that of Assam. The two adjoining districts of 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri produce almost the entire output of 
the province. West Bengal production varies between 20 to 25 
per cent, of the Union’s total. The Tripura State raises a small 
quantity. Tea is also grown m Purnea, Ranchi and Hazaribag 
in Bihar ; Garhwal and Almora in the U. P. ; and Kangra in 
Eajyt Punjab. In Southern India, the major portion of the output 
is raised by Travancore and Madras ; the other areas are Coorg, 
Mysore and Satara (Bombay). 

India is the greatest tea-exporting country in the world, 
supplying as she does more than 50 per cent, of the world’s 
trade in tea. 

Exports of Tea from the Principal Tea-Growing 
Countries 


{In million lbs ) 


Countries 

19.% 

1937 

1938 

N India 

314 0 

340 1 

353 6 

S. India 

51,6 

53 5 

55-8 

Ceylon . . 

218 0 

213 2 

235 7 

Java 

123 0 

117 2 

126 3 

China 

822 

89 6 

91-8 

Sumatra 

30 1 

29 5 

31 5 

Jaiian and Formosa 

57-4 

77 3 

59-8 

Others 

19 3 

239 

258 

Total 

8965 

944 3 

980-3 

India exports usually 76 

Iier cent. 

of the total tea produc- 

-tiem of the country. The recipients of Indian tea are the U. K., 

France, Canada, U. S. A., Australia and New Zealand. In 1939 

India exported 350 million 

lbs. of 

tea to the 

following 

countries : 




U. K. 


305 million lbs 

Canada 

, 

15 „ 

39 

U. S A 

. 

8 .. 

33 

Ireland 

. 

3 „ 

if 

Iran 

, 

5 

.. 
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In these foreign markets, Indian tea has to compete with 
the lea ol Ceylon, China and Java. During World War II, 
India and 'Ceylon were the only suppliers of tea to the world 
market because Java, Japan, China hud Sumatra were in the 
war zone and their tea production was very much disturbed. 
Till the production position of these countries improves, Indian 
lea will have great demand in the world market 

The share of Calcutta in the total export of tea is usually 
83 per cent, and the remainder is shipped from ^ladras. 

t 

The export of Indian tea is i emulated according to the terms 
of the International Tea Agu ement of 1933^ BetWLen 1927 and 
1932, tliere was a gieat over-jiroduction of tea in the different 
producing countries, as a result of which prices fell below the 
cost of production (hi 1st April, 1933, an agreement was 
reached by India, Ceylon and Java w’hich contained the follow'- 
ing points ■ 

“(fl) That the exports of tea from the producing countries 
be regulated in order to restore equilibrium lietweeii su])ply and 
demand ; 

(iO That the government of the respective countries will 
undertake to iiroliibit exports in excess of the quotas agreed 
upon ; 

(c) That the agreement shall be for a period of five years ; 

(d) That the existing tea area must not be extended during 
the said period of five years except in«spccial cases where the 
existence of an estate would otherwise be imperilled ” 

According to the Agreement, India's standard quota w’as 
380 million lb. 

In 1038, the agreement w^as rcncw^ed'for another fiye j^ears. 
During the w'ar years of 1939-45, India’s export quota was in- 
creased to meet the w^orld shortage of tea. A Board has since 
been, formed in India to look after the interest of the Indian 
tea industry. Its name is the Indian Tea Marketing Ext^ansion 
Board. By means of propaganda, the Board is popularising 
Indian tea in villages and towns. 

The new International Tea Agreement has been signed by 
India for a period of tw'o years commencing from Isl April, 1948. 
Standard exports for India and Pakistan together have been 
fixed at a little over 383 million lbs. 
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Coffee. The systematic cultivation of coffee in India was 
started from 1830 when a large plantation was opened in M]rsore. 
•Southern India has the monopoly of coffee cultivation in India. 

The coffee plant requires a rich well-drained soil, a warm 
climate and a moderate supply of moisture. Three to five years 
are required for the plant to mature after which it bears for 
some thirty years. 

In India the plant is sown in the rainy season and the berries 
begin to ripen in October. Plucking and hand picking of berries 
•continue till January. 


Nearly 2,00,000 acres 

of land arc under coffee plantations 

and the avcra{>e yield exceeds 3 5 million lbs. 

In 1946-47 coffee 

production in the Union 
^bags for export. 

was 323,000 bags which gave 65,000 

Provinces 

Average Area 

Average I'rodn 

(ill 000 acres) 

(m 000 lbs. 

My.sore 

... 101 

16,455 

Madras 

... 54 

7,322 

Coorg 

.. 42 

9,249 

Cochin 

2 

. . • 

Travancore 

1 

■ ■ • 


Seventy p c. of Coffee acreage is Indian-owned and 30 p.c. 
European-owned. 

Southern India has nearly 7,000 coffee plantations which 
engaged 65,000 permanent labourers and 35,000 temporary 
labourers. Mysore alone possesses 4,600 plantations. In 
Mysore, the plantations are mostly confined to the south and 
west, particularly in the districts of Kadur, Shimoga, Hasan 
and Mysore Mysore has the largest acreage under coffee plan- 
tation and the production is alwa 3 rs over 50 per cent, of India’s 
total. In the Madras Presidency coffee plantations are found 
mostly in the south-west — ^frora North Arcot to Tinnevelley 
including the western areas. The Nilgiri is the most, productive 
area of Madras. Some plantations are also found in Vizagapatam 
in the north-east. Madras contributes nearly 23 per cent, of 
the Indian output. In Coorg more than 20 per cent, of the 
total acreage is under coffee and the region supplies more than 
1 per cent. A little coffee is also grown in the Satara district 
of Bombay. 
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Fifty per cent, of the annual production of cofiFee is con- 
sumed in India. The Indian cofiFee industry is therefore very 
much dependent upon foreign markets. 

Indian cofiFee is exported to 'U. K., France, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Australia and Iraq. Participating ports in 
the export trade are Mangalore, Tellicherry, Calicut and 
Madras (Mangalore 76 p.c., Tellicherry 11 p.c., Calicut 10 p.c., 
Madras 3 p.c.). The exports of Indian cofiFee have fallen ofiF 
considerably as a result of the competition of Brazilian cofiFee 
which to-da>’* dominates the cofiFee market of the world. The 
Indian CofiFee Cess Committee is now engaged in finding out 
markets for Indian cofiFee, both in India' and abroad. Propa- 
ganda in the U. K. and other parts of Europe is being conducted. 
In India cofiFee houses have been opened in several towns like 
Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, New Delhi and Secunderabad. 

The Tobacco plant was first introduced into India by the 
Portuguese in 1508. It has a wide climatic range and is culti- 
vated in India throughout the country. The harvesting period 
is between February and April. 

fl 

India is the second largest tobacco-producing country in the 
world, and contributes about 35 per cent, of the world’s total. 
India together with U. S. A. and China account for 60 per cent, 
of the world’s tobacco growing areas, wdiich is of the order of 
7'2 million acres. Nearly 1 million acres of land are under 
tobacco cultivation and the average production is about 
4,00,000 tons a year. 

Tobacco cultivation is geographically cohfincd to tw’O main 
zones — the Eastern zone, comprising Bihar and the Southern 
zone which comprises Madras, Mysore and Bombay. 

The districts of MuzafiFarpur, Darbhanga, Mongh}^ and 
Purnea produce 90 per cent, of Bihar tobacco. In Bengal, 
tracts are Jalpaiguri and Cooch Bihar ; some quantities are also 
raised in Hooghly. 

In Madras, the important tobacco-growing districts are 
Guntur, Vizagapatam, East Godavari, Coimbatore and Madura. 
Tvro-thirds of the total acreage of Madras are confined to Guntur. 

In Bombay, the tobacco-growing regions are Belgaum, 
Satara, Baroda and Kaira. 
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Outside these two zones, tobacco is cultivated iii the Bast 
Punjab, particularly in the districts of Jullandur, Hosiarpur 
and Gurudaspur ; and also in the Bidar district of Hyderabad. 

The leaf produced in India is generally of a coarse, heavy 
type, with a dark colour and a strong flavour and, as such, 
it is unsuitable for cigarctte-niaking. Indian leaf makes an 
excellent filler. The loose cotton soil combined with the moist 
climate of Guntur, Kristna, Bast and West Godaveri districla 
produce the best type of Virginia. These districts alone yield 
95 per cent, of India’s cigarette tobacco. Guntur is the chief 
market. The production of tobacco similar iii colour, flavour 
and texture to the recognised Virginia tobacco is being raised 
in Madras and Biliar. 

The bulk of the tobacco grown in India is consumed in 
the local areas, and the exportable surplus is never considerable, 
111 1938-39 India exported 27,563 lbs. of tobacco of which un- 
manufactured tobacco accounted for 20,000 lbs. Madras con- 
tributes nearl}" 70 per cent, of the total cxjiort. The next 
important province is Bombay whose share is 25 per cent, of the 
exiKirt trade. The principal destmalions of hibacco are U. K , 
Aden and Japan. The TT K. has always l)cen the chief market 
for Indian tobacco. 

The Government of India have hct up a Tobacco Coiiiiiiittee 
w’hich pays attention to the improvement oi flavour and aroma 
of the Indian tobacco and also to the problem of production, 
processing and marketing. If proper atteinijts arc made, Indian 
Union can curtail the imports of finer grades of cigarettes as w'cll 
as create markets iii the Middle East, Europe and Pakistan for 
tobacco. 

There is a great future for toliacco industry in India. India’s 
annual consumption of cigarettes is estimated at several millions. 
About 90 per cent, of the huge consumption of cigarettes is 
produced by foreign interests, while 3 per cent, represents direct 
import and only the remaining 7 per cent, is indigenous produc- 
tion. 

Sugar-cane. India is not only the original home of the 
sugar-cane but she is also the largest producer in the world. 
Although sugar-cane is cultivated throughout India, the most 
important sugar-cane tracts are in the U. P., Bihar, West Bengal, 
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East Punjab and Bombay. In fact, Northern India has a pte- 
ponderant interest in the crop. 


Area and Yield of 

SUG^-CANS IN 

1945-46 

Provinces 

Area 

(000 acres) 

Yield of raw 
(000 ton! 

United Provinces 

.. 1,818 

2,223 

Bihar 

.381 

392 

Hast Punjab 

314 

395 

West Bfcngal 

67 

102 

Madras 

161 

437 

Bombay 

123 ‘ 

420 

Indian States 

148 

270 

Total 

3,204 

4,548 


The sugar-cane acreage in the Union in 1947-48 was 3'7 
millions and production 4 '9 million tons. 

“The average yield ]»er acre is so low and the demand from 
a population that is largely vegetarian so great that the country 



Fig. No. 86. Note the greater production witb lesser acreage in 
1947-48 than that of 1939-40. 


had to depend to an increasing extent on the imports of foreign 
sugar.” Recently much progress has been made in sugar-cane 

27 
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cultivation in India. The average area under sugar-cane is 
nearly 4 million acres. Even 10 years ago, the acreage under 
sugar-cane was between 2‘5 to 3 million acres. This great in- 
crease in acreage is the result of the grant of fiscal protection 
^and the introduction of the improved varieties of sugar-cane. 

The protection of the sugar industry will be continued 
lipto 31st March 1950. 



Fio. No. 87 Note the ^at concentration of sugar-cane cultivation 
in the Ganges valley. The U. P. alone raises more than 50 p.c. of 
India's raw sugar. 
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The United Provinces produce more than 50 per cent, of 
India’s total output. The plant is cultivated throughout the 
province hnd the higher acreage is devoted to it in Shaharanpur, 
Shahajanpur, Pyzabad, Gorakhpur,' Azaingarh, Ballia, Jaunpur^ 
Benares and Bulandshahr. In Bihar, the important districts are 
Champaran, Saran, Darbhanga and Muzaflarpur. 

East Punjab which is the third largest sugar-cane producing 
province in India with a produce less than one-tenth that of the 
U. P., cultivates the plant extensively in Amritsar, Jullundhar 
and Kohtak. * 

West Bengal also x)roduces a large quantity of sugar-cane, 
but the quality is poor. The producing districts are Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Nadia. About 67,000 acres of land arc under 
sugar-cane in West Bengal. 

It has been estimated that “in actual sugar, India's pro- 
duction per acre is less than one-third that of Cuba, one-sixth 
that of Java, and one-seventh that of Hawaii.” This weakness 
of the Indian sugar industry is due to (a) unscientific cultiva- 
tion; (b) small and scattered nature of the holdings ; and (c) the 
impossibility in most cases to concentrate cultivation round a 
central factory. Consequently, the price of sugar-cane has 
remained high. Sugar-cane cannot be cheaper unless the 
country produces more of it by increasing the yield per acre 
and not by increasing the area of cultivation. 

Recently, improved varieties of sugar-cane arc being raised 
in different provinces. The improvement of sugar-cane culti- 
vation and the .study of its pests and diseases are being carried 
oil at the Indian Central Sugar-cane Committee. 

Jute lb the most important bast fibre of India and is an 
object of world commerce. India enjoys a monopoly as the 
world's sole producer of jute on an extensive scale. “The 
demand for jute in the 'world's markets is based upon the fact 
that no cheaper fibre is procurable for bagging agricultural 
produce.” The cultivation of the plant is restricted mainly to 
the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta in Bengal and Assam and in 
Bihar and Orissa, where the soil is enriched by alluvial deposits 
brought by river inundation &vourmg the growth of this ex- 
hausting crop without any expenditure on manure. Jute is 
sown from March to May and it grows to a height St ten .to 
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twelve feet. The harvesting period begins in July and extends 
to September. 

Jute requires for its successful cultivation a hot damp cli- 
mate in which there is not much rain in the early part of the 
season. It grows best on a loamy soil or rich clay and sand, 
although the bulk of the total quantity of jute grown in 
Bengal is cultivated on chars and sand banks and island tormed 
by rivers. 

The fibre from the stem is separated after the plant is retted 
in a pool of stagnant water for 2 to 25 days according to the 
nature of the water. Though the usual practice is lo do the 
retting in tanks and roadside stagnant iiools, in some districts 
the plant is submerged in rivers also. 


JiTTE Growing Areas in Indian Union 


Provinces 

'*"*(in'00()) 

(ill 000 hales of * 

West Bengal 

.. 198 

550 

Bihar 

.. 159 

403 

Orissa 

.. 20 

44 

Assam 

.. 173 

536 

Cooch Behar 

.. *20 

99 

Tripura 

.. 10 

26 


Total 580 

1,658 


In Bihar over 90 per cent, of jute cultivation is concen- 
trated in the district of Purnea ; in Orissa more than 92 per 
cent, of jute is raised in the Cuttack district ; and in Assam jute 
is raised throughout the Brahmaputra valley. 

Jute IS jiroduced mainly for foreign markets. The destina- 
tions of jute are U. K., Germany, Japan and U. S. A, Raw 
jute constitutes a small jjortion of the total jute exports. The 
principal buyers of Indian jute are U. K., U. S. A., France, 
Italy, Brazil, Japan, Belgium, Germany and Spain. The U. K. 
alone takes nearly one-third of the total exports. 

Now that India has been partitioned, and 73'4 per cent, 
of the raw jute of undivided India comes from Eastern 
Pakistan, Indian Union ceases to be an exporter of its own raw 
jute. Thf Union will require raw jute from Pakistan. 
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The total area under jute in 1947 in the TtKlinti Union vas 
646,000 acres and the production was 18*58 lakhs bales. Indian 
Union’s deficit in jute supply is about 5,400,000 bales. Accord- 



Pio No. 88 In undivided Bengal less than 10 per cent of the 
cropped area raised over 85 per cent of the total Indian jute and, 
as such, the product exerted a tremendous influence on the eco- 
nomic life of the province The mam jute belt which accounts 
for nearly four-fifths of the total acreage under jute in Bengal, 
is in liaslem Pakistan 


dng: to the Jute Agricultural Research Department, very soon 
330,000 additional acres of land will be put under jute culti- 
vation ill provinces and States as follows : 


West Bengal .. 
Bihar 
Orissa 
Assam 


.. 100,000 
.. 50,000 
.. 50,000 
.. 50,000 


Travancore 
Madras 
Cooch Behar 
Tripura 


.. 50,000 
.. 20,000 
.. 5,000 

.. 5,000 
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The Agricultural Research Institute has introduced a new 
system of cultivation, as a result of which, not only ha^ the cost 
of cultivation been lowered, but the yield and quality improved 
considerably. 

Jute is usually sown broadcast, and when the seedlings 
grow they are thinned out to ensure a rich crop. This system 
of cultivation involves wastage of seed and requires hand labour 
at the time of weeding. ^ 

Under the new plan, jute is sown in lines, and not broad- 
cast and the seeds are grown three to four inches apart in 
furrows drawn at intervals of one foot. In line-sown jute all 
subsequent operations, such as periodical weeding between the 
beds, are done by means of wheel hoes. 

As a result of the production drive the jute yield in the 
Union in 1949-50 is expected to be 32 lakhs of bales.* To- 
encourage further extension of jute cultivation, it is desirable 
that there should be fixation of minimum prices for jute in areas 
where jute growing may be unremunerative. 

From April 1948 India and Pakistan raised export duties 
by 33>4 per cent on raw jute and jute manufactures. The raising 
of duty on raw jute coming from Pakistan to Indian mills would 
add heavily to the ultimate cost of jute manufactures in India. 
The increased cost of jute manufactures would adversely affect 
the exports from India and encourage the use of substitutes in 
consuming countries. As Pakistan has no jute mills, any fall in 
the demand for Pakistan jute by the Union will affect adversely 
the finance of Pakistan. It is necessary to emphasise here that 
the cultivation of jute is not the monopoly of India and Pakistan 
only. It is also raised in Egypt, Iran, Siam, Indo-China, Japan, 
Formosa, Brazil, Paraguay and Mexico. Moreover, Jute-like 
fibres are being raised in many countries. Belgian Congo culti- 
vates Urena lobata fibres and every year the production is in- 
creasing. Java has become almost self-sufficient so far as sugar 
bags are concerned by cultivating extensively a jute-like fibre 
called Rosella, A similar fibre called Kenaf is grown in 

• An all-ont effort is now being made by the Central Ministry of 
Agriculture to make India self-sufficient in jute by 1951. 

The increased production during the past two years coupled with 
the new measures being adopted by the Government of India’s Research 
Institute in Chinsurah, justified the expectation of the country’s self- 
aufficiency in jute within the next two years. 
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Manchukuo, and is used in making bags for soya beans. Manila 
hemp in the Philippines and Polompon in Indo-China are similar 
to jute-* 

Hemp. There are three vaheties of hemp in India — 
Sisal hemp, Sann hemp and Indian hemp. As a fibre, Sann 
hemp is the best and is grown in Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the United Provinces and the districts of Godavari, 
Kistna and Tmncvelly in the Madras Presidency. Large quan- 
tities of raw sann are exported to the U. K., Belgium, Italy, 
France and* Germany. Indian hemp is more important for 
narcotics in the form of bhang, ganja or charas than for fibre. 
As a source of fibre it is now grown ii the North Himalaya 
region comprising Nepal, Simla, Kashmir, Kumaon and Kangra. 

Sisal hemp has been least exploited commercially. It is 
grown in Tirhoot, Bombay and Southern India. 

Cotton. India is the second largest cotton-producing 
country in the world, preceded b5’^ the United States of America 
only. In spite of the fact that she occupies the second position, 



tiG. No. 89 Note the decline in cotton production after 1944-45 
The peak production was m 1941-42 


her share in the world*production is less than one-fifth. Besides, 
the quality of Indian cotton is inferior. Indian cotton is of a 
short staple an d is good for coarse fabrics only. Cotton holds 
the first place (among the commercial crops of India. 
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Cotton has a considerable climatic range. It grows in 
the dry region of Bombay as well as in the moist province of 
Bengal. Generally speaking it is a dry-region crop and 
flourishes where the rainfall is less than 40 inches. The soil 
is equally important. The sticky black vSoil of the Deccan is 
ideal for cotton cultivation. Cotton is cultivated in Bombay, 
C. P., Berar, Madras, U. P., Hyderabad, Central India, Baroda, 
Rajputana and Mysore. Half the total area is confined to 
Bombay and Berar. There are two varieties of cotton in India : 
(0 The Indian or short-staple cotton and (ii) the American 
cotton.* The bulk of the production comes in the shape of 
Indian cotton. In recent years, some progress has been made 
in the Indian Union in the production of long-staple cotton. 

In India, cotton is considered long stapled when the fibre 
is one inch long. When the fibre is less than 17"/ 32^ it is 
known as short-staple. 


Areas of shot-siat^Ic 

C. P., Berar, Khaiidesh. 
Central India, Rajputana, 
U. P. 


Arras of loug-siaple 

Gujrat, part of Kathiawar, 
Southern Bombay, large por- 
tioi^ of Madras. 


The area under cotton in the Indian Union in 1947-48 was 
10*9 million acres and production 2 1 million bales (of 400 lbs. 
each). 

The Central Cotton Committee is engaged to improve cotton 
cultivation in India. The Committee raises a cess of two annas 
a bale on all cotton jiroduced in India to meet its necessary 
expenses. 

Indian cotton, being for the most part short-staple, is un- 
suitable for the manufacture of cloth of higher counts such 
as that turned out by the Lancashire mills. 

Before the partition, India was the second largest cotton 
exporting country in the world. The chief consumers of Indian 
raw cotton were Japan, United Kingdom, Italy and China. 
Japan occupied the most dominant position among the con- 
sumers of Indian cotton, taking more than 60 per cent, of 

* The commercial varieties of Indian cotton are known as Bengal, 
Americans, Oomras, Snrti and Dbolleras. About one-lhkd of the Indian 
cotton belongs to Oomras variety. 
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our total export. This was due to the gradual development of 
cotton industry in that country Jajian was not in a position 
to grow cotton and depended for h^ supply of the raw material 
partly on India and partly on the U. S. A. Among the European 
countries, Germany used to take large quantities of our cotton 
before the War. 



Fig. No 90. Cotton cultivation is mostly confined mainly to the 
Black Soil region of the Deccan comprising Gujrat, Central . 
Province and fierar. 
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Indian Union cannot now export raw cotton. Pakistan, 

on the other hand, has become one of the leading raw-cotton 

0 

exporting countries in the world. Indian Union imports long 
staple cotton from Pakistan to the extent of 8 million bales. 

Recently an agreement has been reached between India and 
Pakistan according to which India is to give 12 bales of cloth 
in exchange for every 20 bales of raw cotton. 

Pil*seeds. The trade in oil-sccds is very recent in India. 
Oil-seeds are in demand not only for salads and^ood, but also 
for preparing medicines, perfumeries, varnishes, lubricants, 
candle, soap manufactures and other purposes. The principal 
oil-seeds found in India are linseed, groundnut, cotton-seed, 
rape-seed, castor, sesamum-seed, copra, inouTa-sced and polly- 
seed. 

India is one of the leading oil-sced producing countries 
of the world. With the exception of palm kernels, olives and 
soya beans, she raises all the principal oil-seeds for world trade. 

A large quantity of seeds is cxi>orted annually and this 
export forms a big item in India’s foreign trade, and it occupies 
the fifth place among the exports. ^ It is felt that India does 
not yet make the best use of ho: oil-seeds resources, though 
attempts have been made to develop local oil-crushing industry. 

Indu’s Share in the Woru) Trade op Oil-seeds 
(On percentage basis) 


MouTa Seed ... ... ... 100 

Niger Seed ... ... . . ... 100 

Poppy Seed ... . . ... ... 75 

Castor Seed ... ... ... 100 

Rape Seed and Mustard ... ... ... 36 

Groundnuts ... ... ... ... 20 

1/inseed ... ... ... ... 13 

Sesame Seed ... ... ... ... 3 

Cotton Seed ... ... ... ... 1 


Oil-seeds occupy about 8 per cent, of the net area sown 
under all crops, and the production exceeds seven million tons 
annually. 
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Out of a total area of 23*8 million acres of land under oil- 
seeds in India, 84 per cent, now belongs to the Indian Union^ 
8 per cent, to Pakistan and the remaining to Hyderabad. 



Fig. No. 91 Distribution of oil-secds in 'the country The ground- 
nuts are practically the products of the Peninsular India. 


Linseed. India is the third largest linseed-produciiig 
country in the world. Although it is one of the oldest fibre 
plants of India, linseed is cultivated for its seed only. The 
plant requires the same kind of land as wheat and is grown 
as soon as the monsoon is over. The harvesting begins in 
February. 

Linseed is mainly a rain-fed crop. The average rainfall 
between 30 and 70 inches per annum is best suited for its 
cultivation. Linseed is cultivated for its seed mainly in 
Central Province, Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces, Bombay 
and Bengal. It is also cultivated in Hyderabad, the Bast Punjat> 
and Kotah. In 1938 India raised about half a million tons of 
linseed in four million acres of land. 
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Akisas Under (^ui.tivation oe Linseed in 1940-41 


C. P. 

Area 

(ill 000 acres) 

.. 1,218 

Yield 

(in 000 tonS) 
97 

United Provinces 

... 841 

161 

Bihar . , 

534 

71 

Bengal 

155 

22 

Bombay 

96 

10 

Punjab . . 

33 

2 

Hyderabad 

454 

43 

Others 

167 

25 

Total India 

3,606 

432 


Practically all the products are exported to the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy and Holland. 

Ah regards exports, Argentina is a formidable competitor 
of India. Tlic following figures will indicate the nature of the 
competition. 

1913 1929 1932 1935 

Argentina 676 1,590 1,995 1,541 

India .. 368 251 77 306 


Rape-seed, the Indian name of- which is Satsoti, is grown 
with wheat. It is often confused with mustard (Rye). Its 
cultivation is restricted to the northern part of India, and the 


GRWND NUT IN IHDIA 
(Miliion Tons) 
0/234 



Fig. No. 92. The production gradu- 
ally increased after 1936-37. 


principal provinces are 
the United Provinces, 
Bengal, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa. U. P. 
alone supplies more 
than 50 per cent, of 
India’s total. Rape-seed 
is exported to the 
United Kingdom, Italy, 
Belgium and France. 
98 per cent, of exports 
pa.ss through Karachi. 

GroundniiL Indifl 
is the largest ground- 
nut-producing countrj 
in the world, followec 
by French West Africa 
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China f U. S. A. and the Dutch Kast Indies. It is essentially a 
tropical product and as such is grown extensively in peninsular 
India. The crop is sown in May- August and is harvested in 
November-January. It is grown mostly in Madras, Bombay^ 
and Hyderabad. Recently groundnuts have been introduced in 
Central Province and Chola Nagpur. 

In 1947-48, the Union had 2 9 million acres of land under 
groundnut cultivation. 

Production of Groundnuts in 1940-41 


Madras 

Area 

On 000 a«Te*i)i 

3,922 

Yield 

liti 000 tons) 
1,924 

Bomba}" 

1,580 

663 

C. P. 

233 

65 

Hyderabad 

1,686 

613 

M5\sorc 

221 

63 

Total India 

8,770 

3,702 

Normally the 

principal buyers are 

France, Belgium, 


Austria, Hungary, Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom. 
The chief ports for export arc Madras and Bombay. 


Sesame seed. The cultivation of sesame in India dates 
further back than the Christian era. India is the largest sesame- 



Fig. No. 93. Note the gradual decline in acreage. 
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producing country in the world. The United Provinces is the 
leading producer. In 1947-48, there were 1 million acres of 
land under Sesamum cultivation. * 

The plant is grown on light and sandy soils, although 
some of the varieties in India do well on the black cotton lands. 
The seeds are exported to the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and Egypt. 

Castor seed. India holds a virtual monopoly in the pro- 
ductidh of the castor seed, although small quantities arc also 
cultivated in Manchuria, Indo-China, Brazil and Java. 

The castor plant requues w'arm climate. "A fair amount 
of moisture and rainfall after sowing is essential to ensure good 



Fic No. 94. Note the sudden rise m production in 1942-43. 


germination ; but after the root system has developed, less 
moisture is needed.” It does well on land where maize is culti- 
vated. The plant acquires a height of 20 to 30 feet. 

The plant is cultivated chiefly in Madras, Hyderabad, 
Bombay and Central Province. A little above 1 million 
acres of land are under castor plants in India. The principal 
buyers are the United Kingdom, Prance, the United States of 
America, Belgium, Italy, Germany and Spain. 

CocoBUt and copra. Coconut is a very important source 
of vegetable oil. The tree is widely grown in islands and near 
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the sea sides of tropical lands High temperature and heavy 
rainfall on alluvial lands are the ideal conditions for its growth. 
The tree'takcs 5 to 10 years to mature after which it continues 
bearing fruits for about 80 years. Eahh tree 3 riclds on an average 
SO to 70 fruits per year. The chief products of the coconuts 
are copra and coir fibre. 

Copra is the commercial name for the kernel of the coconut, 
broken into small pieces and dried m the sun. The kernel 
of the coconut contains oil, which is an iiniiortant article of 
commerce. I^his oil is edible and used for cooking purposes 
and for the manufacture of margarine and other butter subs 
stitutes. 

There are I'S million acres of land under coconut culti- 
vation in India. Madras, Travancore, Cochin and Mysore 
account for the bulk of the coconut acreage, while Orissa, 
Bombay, West Bengal and As.sam also contribute to it. In 
Madras, three-fourths of the acreage under coconut are in the 
districts of Malabar and South Kanara and East Godavan. In 
the Travancore State, the coconut tracts are found in the low- 
lands and the midland area. Cochin State raises the tree mostly 
on a narrow strip of sandy .tract on the western sea board. The 
biggest coconut areas of the Mysore State arc found in Tankur 
district followed by Hus.san, Mysore, Chitaldrug and Kadur. 
In Orissa, the greatest concentration of coconut tracts is in the 
districts of Furi and Cuttack. The t^o districts of Ratnagiri 
and Kanara contam nine-tenths of the coconut acreage of 
Bombay. 

The coconuts are important in India for a variety of pur- 
poses. Tender nuts are in demand for the milky fluid inside, 
which forms a refreshing drink. Mature nuts are used mainly 
for four purposes : (t) for making copra, (it) for religious offer- 
ings, (tit) for edible purposes as fresh kernel, and (tv) for raising 
seedling. 

About 45 per cent, of India’s production of mature nuts 
is utilised for making copra, while an equal quantity is used 
also for edible purposes such as curries, chutneys, sweets, 
puddings etc. 

Cotton seed. The importance of cotton seed as a source 
of oil was not fully appreciated till late in the 19th centu^. 
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The oil is used in cooking, in pharmacy, in the preparation of 
lard and margarine, and as a substitute for olive oil. 

Bombay, the East Punjab, Central Province, Hyderabad 
and Madras are the chief producers. The total yield of cotton 
seed in 1937 was a little above 2 milhon tons. 

Other seeds raised in India include poppy seed, mowra 
seed and niger seed. 

Rubber. Rubber plantation was first introduced in India 
in 1902 on the banks of Periyar in North Travancore, The 
industry continued to develop till 1929 when the world-wide 
trade depression put a stop to further expansion. With the 
fall of the East Indies and Malaya — the leading rubber pro- 
ducing area — ^in 1942, the Indian rubber industry revived its 
activities. 

Indian Union produces nearly 16,000 tons of rubber 
annually or just above 1 per cent of the total world output of 
natural rubber. Of the Indian production, not more than 50 
per cent, is first grade rubber, the rest being lower grades. 
Rubber is mainly grown in the southern part of India. Madras, 
Coorg, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin are the principal pro- 
ducers of rubber, 

P C. OF Total Area Under Rubber Cultivation. 

Madras lOpc. iCochin .. 8 p.c. 

Travancore .. .. 60 p.c. I Coorg & Mysore 2 p.c. 

In Southern India, communications are well developed, 
and there is never any scarcity of labour in the plantations. 
The rubber plantations employ more than 30,000 people in 
India. 

Indian rubber is mostly raised for foreign markets. The 
principal recipients of Indian rubber are the U. K., Ceylon, 
Holland, Straits Settlements and Germany. The United King- 
dom alone takes more than 35 per cent, of our rubber export. 
Cochin is the principal port through which rubber is exported. 

The International Scheme for the regulation of produc- 
tion and export of, rubber came into operation on the 1st June, 
1934. The scheme had its aim to regulate the production •and 
export of rubber in order to reduce existing world stocks and 
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maintain an equitable price level, reasonably remunerative to 
efficient producers. 

During the Second World War^ the Government of India 
stopped all exports of rubber and itself purchased tlie entire 
output. After the war, the rubber planters of Indian Union 
find themselves in sorry plight. The cost of production of 
Indian rubber being higher than the imported raw rubber, the 
Indian growers demand that there should be embargo on rubber 
import again. 

Tlie rubber manufacturing industry of India is capable of 
ab'^ortiing our entire raw rublSer. But so long as the entire 
range of rubber goods now imported by India is not made 
here, embargo on import of rubber will make the manufacturing 
industry consume less. 

IRRIGATION WORKS 

As India is essentially an agricultural country, the need for 
a sufficient supply of water is always great. The Monsoon 
usually supplies water to Indian districts ; but there are certain 
drawbacks in the character of the monsoon. These are : 

(z) Uncertain rainfall - In Rajputana and many parts of 
the Hast Punjab rainfall is uncertain. 

(zz) Ill-distribution : In the Deccan, rainfall is not only 
scanty but ill-distributed. 

(izz) Absence of winter rain : Cultivation in winter re- 
quires artificial water-supply in the absence of winter rain. 

(iv) Certain crojis require more water** than rainfall can 
su])ply, viz . sugar-cane and rice. 

Man is unable to control rainfall in which either deficiency, 
irregularity or superabundance may give rise to disastrous 
families. He can, however, provide measures which reduce 
famine. The chief among these is the extension of irrigation. 
Irrigation means sujiply of water to the fields by means of 
canals from rivers or from storage tanks for the purposes of 
agriculture. 

Irrigation has played a very important part in the rural 
economy of the different provinces of India. 

'The area irrigated in Indian Union is about 50 million acres 
of which grain crops occupy more than 30 million acres. This 

28 
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is the largest area which is irrigated in any country of the 
world. 

There are three main kinds of irrigation works in India: 

Irrigation 

I 

« 1 I 

Tanks Canals 

I 

I 

Inundatiun Storai»u 

(i) Wbus : Al)out 20 per cent, of the total irri/jated area 
in India is irrigated by means of wells. The coiihtructioii and 
maintenance of wells have 'been mainly the result of private 
enterprise. Water is raised from wells either by manual labour, 
bullocks, water-lifts, the Persian wheels or by means of oil 
engines. Well-irrigation is extensively used m the United 
Provinces, the East Punjab, Madras; Bombay, Rajimtana, etc, 

(n) Tanks : Tanks arc really liollows, natural or artificial, 
in which rain water is collected and stored up. Tank irrigation 
is prcviilent in Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

(«0 Canai^s : This is the most important type of irriga- 
tion in India. Canals may draw their water either from rivers 
or from artificial storage. Canals are mostly constructed in 
j Northern India, w’hcre the rivers have flow' of w'ater throughout 
the year. Storage canals are constructed in the Deccan^ 
Central Province and Bundelkhand. Here the rivers dry up 
during the hot .season and, therefore, artificial storage is neces- 
sary. Ram water is stored across a valley by building a dam 
and then distributed to the neighbouring lands by means of 
canals. 

River canals may be of tw^o classes ; (a) Inundation canals 
and (b) Perennial canals. The inundation canals obtain wrater 
when the river rises above a certain level. Thus the canals 
depend for their supply of w’ater on the natural flood level of 
the river. When the level is low, canals do not obtain water, 
but when the river is in flood, they permit widespread cultiva- 
tion. Irrigation is thus suspended from October to April v^hen 
the level of the water is low. During this period cultivation is 





Pig No 95 In divided India nearl> bO million acres of lafid were 
culti\ated with the help at irrigation Notue dbe ifriMlon 
development in the ar^as of uncertain and scanty raninilL ' 


The perennial canals draw their water from rinis wWch 
liave their flow of water throoRhout the year. Sothft 
barrage is put across a river and its water is divcfted v^etas 
of canals to the neighbouring areas. The great canal sjlWut 
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of the U. P. are of this type. Many of the inundation cabals 
are being transformed now into perennial canals. By^ierennial 
irrigation, agricultural production in the “uncertain zone of 
ramfalP* has been enormously increased, for unlike the in- 
undation method it allows full advantage to be taken of in the 
hot season and so permits cultivation all the year round. 

The conditions are excellent for developing irrigation in 
the East Punjab. Ve province is flat, with soft alluvial soil. 
The develojmient orcanal irrigation has transformed large areas 
of semi-docrls into fertile agricultural lands. 

The important canal sy.stems in the East Punjab are : 

(i) The Western Jumna Canal takes its water from the 
Jumna river and iriigates the districts of Rohtak and Hissar 
(South-East) and the States of Patiala and Jhind. More than 

8.60.000 acres of land arc irrigated by 1900 channels of the 
Canal. 

(ii) Sirhind Canal takes its water from the Sutlej river at 
Ruper and irrigates the districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepur and 
Hissar, and Nabha. The canal was opened in 1862. 

(«i) The Upper Bari Doab Canal takes its water from the 
Rabi river at Madhopur and irrigates»the districts of Gurudaspur 
and Amritsar. This canal is extended to Pakistan. 

In Madras about 7 million acres of land are irrigated by 
tank-canals. The percentage of the area irrigated to the total 
area sown in Madras exceeds 30. Canals take their water from 
the Godavari, Kistna and Cauvery. The Pariyar canal system 
is one of the best examjiles of irrigation that exists in Southern 
India. The flat land around Madura covering an area of 

1.33.000 acres, is watered by the Periyar river.* The Mattur 
irrigation system on the Cauvery river is the biggest in the 
Union and “the largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world with a storage capacity of 93,500 million cubic feet.’* 

The prosperity of the United Provinces is largely due to 
the great irrigation works. Irrigated regions cover nearly 22 
per cent, of the area sown. Rainfall in the Upper Ganges^ 
valley is under 40 inches and irrigation is of^vital importance. 
There are five large canal .systems in the province. 

• The Periyar is a small river in the Western Ghats of the Madras 
Presidency whose water is drawn to the eastern part of the hills 
means of a tnnnel. 
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(i) The Upper Ganges Canal was completed in 1854 and 
has its head water at Hardwar. It irrigates over 1,00,000 acres 
of land Snd is the most important s^’'stem of the province. The 
main canal is 213 miles long with branches and distributaries 
totalling 3,400 miles. It also supplies water to the Agra canal 
and the Lower Ganges canal. 



(ii) The Agra Canal was opened in 1874 and is taken off 
from the Jumna near Delhi. It irrigates over 2,60,000 acres of 
land. 

(iii) The Lower Ganges Canal was completed in 1878. It is 
taken off at Narora in the district of Bulandshahr The total 
length including channels exceeds 3,000 miles. It irrigates over 
8,00,000 acres of land. 

(iv) The. Sarda Canal is the largest productive canal of 
the province. It was completed in 1928. Its mileage including 
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distributaries is over 5,500. The head works are situated at 
Banbansa on the border of Nepal. It irrigates Rohilkhand and 
the western part of Oudh. The Sarda system commands an 
area of about 60,00,000 acres of land. 

{v) The Eastern Jumna Canal serves the north-eastern part 
of the province. The canal takes the water from the Jumna 
near Paizabad. 

The progress of irrigation in India is not rai)id. Irrigated 
area^ cover only 18?S^f the total sown area in India. There 
is great scoi)e for irrigation in West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
southern United Provinces. 

In West Bengal, only about 2,75,000 acres are irrigated by 
canals out of the total cropped area of 16,000 square miles. The 
need for irrigation facilities is urgent as at many places in the 
districts of Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan and Midnapore, the 
rainfall is much below the quantity required for cultivation. 
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As extension of canal system involves heavy cost for con- 
struction, its development will depend on the Government policy 
and the state of finances. 

N 

The Multi-purpose Projects. 

Although India leads the world in irrigation, there is urgent 
need for further extension of irrigation facilities to many areas 
to step up production of food which has of late fallen below 
requirement}^. It has been estimated that out of the total quan- 
tity of water available in the rivers ot the country and the sub- 
soils only SIX i)er cent has so far beeiii utilised for irrigation 
and the rest runs to waste and m its progress to the sea does 
incalculable damage to life and proi>erly through uncontrolled 
floods. 

Recently several projects have been undertaken by the 
Central and Provincial Oovcrninents for power and irrigation in 
India. The piojccts aie bein/s; so designed as to provide not 
only lot trtigaiion, but also for hydro-eleciric pouter, flood con- 
tiol, na^ugalion, tecteotion faeilities and fish culture. Hence 
these pioiecls ate also knoien as mulli-putpose plans. After the 
conii)lction of these ])lans, India will be using about 10 p.c. 
of her latent water-power capacity, and about 28 inillion acres 
of land will become available for cultivation. 

For the purpose of planned development, India can be 
divided into the following river basins: 

(0 The river-system of East Punjab which was 
formerly part of the Great Indus basin. 

( 0 ) The Central Ganges basin between its source and 
the eastern borders of the United Provinces. 

{lit) The Eastern Ganges basin drained mostly by its 
northern tributaries. 

(ir) The Brahmaputra system of Northern Assam. 

(v) The Hooghly basin w’hich comprises parts of 
Eastern Bihar and almost the wliole of Western 
Bengal. 

{vi) The Orissa river system bounded on the North by 
the w'ater shed of the Subarnarekha and on the 
South by the Mahanadi. 
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(vii) The Godavari system with its tributaries draining: 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

(viii) The Krishna system ^^hich covers some of the dry 
districts of Central and Eastern Madras. 

(wc) The Cauvery System. 

(x) The Central Indian river system of the Tapti and 
Narbada. 

(xi) The Malwa river system skirting the Eastern 
borders of Kajputana and centring round the 
Chambal which drains to tlic Jumna. 

For the development of some of these rivers valleys, the 
Central Government have in hand the following mill ti pur ])ose 
projects : — 

(a) The Damodar Valley Project (of the Hooglily basin). 

(b) The Koshi Project (of the Eastern (xanges basin) 

(c) The Hirakud Project (of the Orissa river system). 

(d) The Tapti-Narbada Project (of Central India). 

(r) The Rihaud Project. 

(J) The Tungabhadra Project. 

* 

The estimated cost of the six jirojects is Rs. 232 crorcs and 
will irrigate 12 million acres of land. 

These iirojects will not only provide irrigation and genera- 
tion of electric power for industrial purposes, but will also 
control flood and malaria, navigation, land reclamation, fish 
culture, etc. 

In addition, there are provincial projects like Mor river 
(West Bengal), Ramapadasagar (Madras), the Dhakra and 
Nangal projects of the East Punjab. The Mor river project of 
Bengal will take about 4 years to complete and will bring 
irrigation to 600,000 acres. The Ramapada Project aims at 
irrigating 2 '5 niillion acres of land. 

Damodar Valley Project 

The Damodar (also known as the River of Sorrows) is 336 
miles long. It takes its source at the hills of Chotanagpur at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. After flowing for 180 miles in Bih^ it 
enters West Bengal and ultimately joins the Hooghly. 
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In its upper valley lies parts of Hazaribagh, Falamau, Ranchi » 
Manbhum and Santal Parganas in Bihar. Here the rainfall is 
about 47*incheb annually, most of which fall during the mon- 
soon. “Torrential rains crash dowmupon the deforested hills, 
and the unimpeded rain-water tumbles down the hills into the 
river. The unchecked flow erodes land in Chota Nagpur and 
• swells the volume of water in the river.” 

The lower portion of the valkw lies in West Bengal, where 
the flooded Damodar overflows its l^ank, destroys crops and 
dwellings, carries away men and cattle, disrupts communications 
and dislocates temporarily the economic life of the valley. 

The river can be made to work for mtilti-purpose develop- 
ment. If properly tamed, it can become a source of wealth and 
power to Bihar and West Bengal. 

The Damodar valley project aims at providing water for 
irrigation and navigation, controlling malaria, introducing 
scientific management of land and jiromoting actively the 
economic development of the entire basin. The project w'lll 
provide perennial irrigation to three quarters of a million acres 
and generate 300,000 kw. of power. 

The upper Damodar b&sin is very rich in timber, lac and 
tussore. The lower basin though very fertile is without proper 
system of irrigation for w’hich intensive cultivation is not pos- 
^sible. The Damodar Valley cantains the largest coal deposits 
of India and considerable quantities of, bauxite and alumimum. 
The valley has also fire clay, china clay, mica, limestone, load, 
silver, antimony and quartz. With cheap electric pow'cr, these 
minerals can be properly exj doited. 

The Government of India has set up by an Act a Corpora- 
tion to implement the Damodar Valley Project. The Damodar 
Valley Corporation will execute and operate schemes for irri- 
gation, the generation of powder and flood control. The Corpora- 
tion will also provide navigation, afforestation, public health 
and industrial, economic and the general well-being of the 
people of the Valley. The construction w'ork has commenced. 

Tlie Hiraknd Dam Ph>ject comprises the construction of 
a dam across the Mabanadi about nine miles upstream off the 
town of Sambalpur. There w^ill be canals on either side and 
two hydro-electric ^installations. The Hirakud dam will be 150 
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feet above river bed with gross storage capacity of the reservoir 
5'3 million acre feet. Two other Hnms will be constructed on 



Fi(*. No JW Note the lutalion of^ tlaiiis on llie Mahanadi. 


the Mahanacli — one at Tikarpara and the other at Naraj a few 
miles webt of Cuttack. The three projects when completed, 
will provide irrigation to 2,500,000 acres of land, generate 
3,50,000 K\v and will also provide navigation facilities. The 
ivhole of the Mahanadi Valley, particularly Sainbalpur district, 
Soneimr State and the delta region will be particularly benefited 
by these schemes. 

The Kosi Project is the most important scheme in Bihar. 
It will be a multi-purpose project for irrigation, power, naviga- 
tion, flood control, silt control, soil conservation, drainage, 
reclamation of uater -logged areas, malaria control, fish culture 
and recreation facilities. The project will comprise a dam about 
750 feet high across the Chatra Gorge in Nepal to store about 
11 million acre feet of water. There will be two barrages on 
the Kosi.— (fl) The first one in Nepal will control and stabilise 
the river channel and will divert its supplies into two canals 
on either side. About a million acres of land in Nepal territory 
will 1^ irrigated by these two canals, (b) The second barrage 
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will be near the Nepal-Bihar border, where two canals on the 
left and one on the right will be constructed for irrigating over 
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The power plant at the dam site will be capable of generat- 
ing rS millions Kw of cheap power. The project may take' 
ten years to complete and the cost is estimated at Rs.“90 crores. 

The Tungebluidhra PirojecI comprises the construction of 
a dam 8,200 feet long and 160 feet high across the Tunga- 
bhadra, a major tributary of the Krishna. The reservoir will 
contain 2 6 million acre feet of water and will serve Madras and 
Hyderabad. About 300,000 acres of land will be irrigated by 
the scheme. The Project will also develoi) a small quantity 
of hydro-electric power in Madras. 

The Bhakra and Nangal IVoject is the only mullijiurpose 
scheme in Hast Punjab. The essential feature of the Bhakra pro- 
ject IS the construction of a cement and concrete dam, 689 ft, high, 
across the River Sutlej at the site of Bhakra Gorge, about 50 
miles upstream of the present headworks of the Sirhind canal 
in Hast Punjab. The total stoppage capacity of the reservoir 
is estimated to be 7 2m cubic ft. of which nearly 5 5m cubic ft. 
will be available for hydro-electric power generation and irriga- 
tion purjioses every year. According to the latest design the 
reservoir level has been kept at 1,680 ft. above sea level. The 
dam would have an overall height of about 680 ft. and would 
rank as the highest straight gravity dam in the world. 

Stored waters would provide irrigation facilities for nearl}- 
6 6ni acres of land and generate about 230,000 kilowatts of 
electric energy. An additional 170,000 kilowatts would be pro- 
duced on the Nangal hydro-electric canal which forms a feeder 
channel for the Bhakra canal system. 

The length of the dam at the top will be about 1,700 ft. 
and the width of the base at its widest point about 1,100 ft. A 
30 ft. roadway w’ill be provided at the toj). 

During construction of the dam the river w’lll be diverted 
through two 50 ft. diameter diversion tunnels, one on the right 
and the other on the left, going through hillsides. Each tunnel 
wnll be about a half-mile long. 

The Nangal scheme provides for an auxiliary dam or 
barrage across the river at Nangal, about eight miles down- 
stream from Bhakra, w^hich will divert the river into the Nangal 
hydro-electric canal and at the same time serve as a balancing 
reservoir for taking up .daily fluctuations from the Bhakra dam 
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and for meeting daily and weekly load variations on power 
hoi^ses on, the Nangal hydro-electric canal. The Nangal dam 
will be a massive concrete weir 1,029 ft. long, 400 ft. wide and 
with its deepest foundation going down to 50 ft. below the river 
bed. The Avaterway will consi»-t of 28 bays 30 ft. wide, each 
provided with a steel gate which will head up the u'ater about 
50 ft. above the existing river bed. 

The Riband Valley Project is by far the most important 
multi-purpose scheme in Western U. 1\ The dam at Pipri, 
on the river Rihand which is a tributary of the Sone will be 
largest reservoir in India. The dam will ^ be over 3000 feet 
long, and the storage cajiacity of the reservoir will be 90 lakh 
acre feet. The surface area of the lake created will be 180 
square miles. 

The .scheme will confer numerous benefits on tile country. 

(a) The East U. P. will have over a thousand tube wells 

and tw'o thousand miles of pumped canals for 
irrigation in million acres of land. Thus, large 
tracts of unbroken land will be cultivated for food 
liroduction. 

(b) Fish culture wdirbc possible in the huge lake. 

(f) The canals w’ill bring the unexplored region of the 
Sone valley in touch with the Ganges. Large 
cargo vessels will ply between the Hoogly and 
the Rihand. ^ 

(d) The industrialisation will take place in the wake of 
of the Project, The region is one of the richest 
in mineral wealth. 

(c) Some sections of the R. I. Rly. can be electrified 

to save coal. The ixiwer raised from the w^ater 
will result in the saving of 20,000 w*agons of coal 
per year. 

Other benefits of the scheme will be control of flood in the 
Rihand and the Sone, lesser soil erosion in the Rihand valley, 
better afforestation in Rewa and restoration of marginal lands. 

FORESTS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 

India is very rich in forests which cover more than H 
of the total area of the country. Throughout this vast fores): 
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area there is a variety in the types of forest vegetations, 
depending on variations of climate and soil and on^the other 
local factors. 


Areas of Forest Lands before Partition 



Area of 

Forest 

P C of forest 
area to area 

Province 

Province 

area 

ol the Pro- 

- 

Sq. miles 

Sq. miles 

vmce as a 
whole 

Madras 

125,163 

15,245 

12 2 

Ikjmbay 

76,127 

12,998 

17 1 

Smd 

47,138 

1,157 

25 

Benj^al 

76,960 

10,803 

14 0 

IT, p 

106,014 

5,251 

49 

Punjab 

95,315 

4,842 

51 

Diliar 

69,257 

1,786 

1 26 

Orissa 

32,179 

1,985 

. 62 

C P 

1 98,445 

19,413 

i 19 7 

Assam 

. 55,445 

21,393 

1 38 6 

Belucliistnn 

1 46.974 

813 

! 1 7 

Ajmer 

I 2,767 

142 

1 5*1 

Coorg 

1.593 

' 1 

839 

1 527 


With the division of the country, Indian Union has now 
74 million acres of land under forests. 

Broadly speaking, there are five t>i>cs of forests in Indian 
Union. 

(1) Arid country forests, extending over a considerable 
portion of Rajputana and the soutli of the Punjab. The most 
important tree is the babul. 

(2) Deciduous forests extend over large areas in the sub- 
Himalayan tract, and in the Peninsular India. Sal, teak and 
a great variety of other valuable trees are found in these areas. 

(3) Evergreen forests occiu: in those areas where the rain- 
fall is heavy. Such regions arc the west coa.st of the Peninsula, 
and the Eastern .sub-Hinialayan tract. The trees are bamboo, 
palm, fern and India rubber. 

(4) Hill forests. They vary according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalayas and Assam the forests arc 
full of oak and magnolia. In Assam pine trees grow 
abundantly at an elevation of 3,000 to 6,000 ft. Deodar, pine 
and oak occur in the North-Western Himalayas. 
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(5) Littoral forests occur on the sea coasts and along tidal 
creeks. The most characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family. • 

Indian forests provide emplo>'meiit to a large numb^ of 
people such as wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers and 
raftsmen. 



FiC No. 100. Map showing the different types of forests in India 
and Pakietan. ' ' ' 


Indian forests play an important part as suppliers of raw- 
materials for various industries. The forest produce is divided 
into two main heads; (1) major produce, i.e., timber and 
fire wood and (2) minor produce, t.r., comprising all other 
products such as lac, tannmg materials, essential oils, turpentine 
and resin. Paper industry is dependent on bamboos for the 
manufacture of paper pulp. Match-making industry also 
depends on the forest produce. 

Forests are replaceable, but at a slow rate. So the use of 
forests as a source of fuel is not desirable. Forests should be 
reserved for other and more profitable purposes. ^Wuod should 
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be altogether left out as a source of power supply, w'hether as 
an alternative or as a supplement to coal or electrical energy.’* 

The annual production of timber in India is 220 million 
cubic feet. Important timbers include deodar, sal, rose- wood, 
padauk, Indian maliogany and teak. 

Lac is secreted by a type of insects which feed on the sails 
of certain trees. These trees are abundant in Bihar, C. P., 
Bengal, Assam, l^. P., C)nssa and the Punjab. Chota Nagpur 
in BUiar raises 60 ji.c. of India’s total Only 2 p.c. of the 
production is consumed in India, and the rest is sent outside. 


The Consumption of Lac 
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India enjoys a jiractical monopoly of lac trade. Best 
customers of Indian lac arc the IL S. A. and IT. K. About 
98 pc. of the total lac export is handled by Calcutta, 

Resin IS derived from the pines of the Himalayas and Assam 
hills' and is worked for making resin and turiientinc oil. Resin 
is used for shellac adulteration, in paper mills, soap factories, 
etc., while turiientinc has demand for medicine and varnish. 

Myrobalans grow m abundance in Madras, Bombay, West 
Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Orissa and other places. A variety is 
found in Coimbatore who.se fruits arc very small m size, but the 
tree is taller than the pipul tree of our country. The fruits, the 
bark, the leaves, the trunk — every part of the myrobalans has 
some use or other for us. The timber is very strong. The 
Jubbalpore myrobalan is the best of all and is used for the 
preparation of medicine and dyes. Myrobalan is a great toner in 
fanning. The alkali of myrobalans is useful for preparing 
different dyes by mixing various ingredients. In Madras myro- 
balans are extensively used for dyeing cotton, wool and tJrin. 
In Assam, endi and Muga silk are dyed with myrobalan alkali. 
England, Germany, Belgium, China, Japan, the U.S.A. and 
Australia are^the chief importers of Indian myrobalans. 
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In recent yearSi the forest products have assumed great 
importance as raw materials for medicinal and perfumery 
purposes. Sandal wood oil, psilmorosa (from Rosha ‘grass), 
linalol, and vetivert are important essential oils. Margosa 
(Necm) oil is regarded in India as a specific for skin diseases 
and is used in soaps. Drug -plants arc also exploited in India 
and these include Atropa, Belladona, Hyoscyamus, Podophy- 
llumeinodi, Nux Vomica, and Artemisia brevifolia. Other drugs 
include Aconite, luentha, juniper etc. 

c 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun is engaged in 
(a) finding out suitable woods for aircraft coj^struction, (b) pro- 
ducing cheap printing paper, (c) discovering indigenous woods 
suitable for use as battery separators, etc. 

The question of bunging timber and other materials from 
foicsts to the load, laihvay or rivei that leads to the place of 
utilisation, is the main problem of the forest industry. At 
present two methods are applied : (i) employment of bullocks, 
buffaloes and elephants as carriers of forest produce, and (ii) 
timber rafts are floated down to the rivers during monsoon 
months to be dragged again from the water (after, of course, 
many days of floating) at the saw mills. 

Some important commercial timbers 

Baing {Tctiamcles niidiflora) from Assam is a white soft 
Avood 

Bnntbak from the West coast is a reddish brown moderately 
hardwood and has considerable demand for furniture, coffee 
cases, ship-building, etc. 

Bijasal obtainable in Bombay’', Madras and Bihar is a very 
hard, close-grained durable wood and is used for door and 
window frames, furniture and agricultural implements. 

Bi^ue Pine (Pinas excelsa) from the East Punjab is much 
used in con.slructional work. 

Deodar (Cedrus Deodara) is a moderately hard wood, 
strongly scented and oily and is used for railway sleepers and 
in building. 

Dhupa found along the foot of the Western Ghats, besides 
giving the gum resin, is used for tea chests and packing cases.., 

29 
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Haldu (Adina cardifoUa) is found all over India. It is a 
yellov/3 moderately hard, even-grained wood and is^ used for 
furniture and cigar box making. 

Indian Rosa Wood is world famous and is found mostly 
in the forests of the southern part of the Western Ghats, 
although it is also available in C. P. and Orissa. Extremely hard 
and closc-gramcd, this dark purple wood is the highest priced 
timber in India and is widely used for furniture making. 

Shisham otherwise known as Sisso is available in United 
Provinces, East Punjab and West Bengal. This wood is very 
hard, close-grained and brown in colour and takes a high polish. 
It is much used for carriage, cart and boat-building all over the 
Northern India. 

iRVh Wood and Mesua (Mesua ferra) are found in Madras. 
Being very durable, they make excellent railway sleepers. 
Mesua is also available in Assam. 

Sai^ {Shorca robusta) is in regular demand m Northern 
India for building piles, beams, planking, door and window 
posts and for railway sleepers. This timber is available in 
Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces, Orissa and the 
United Provinces. 

Sandalwood comes from the dry regions of South India 
and is a hard, close grained yellowish brown wood, strongly 
scented by the oil characteristic of the tree. It is in demand 
for making boxes and small articles, often beautifully carved. 
The oil of the wood is also important. 

Sbmui^ {Bombax Malabaticum} is found widely in Assam, 
Bihar and Madras. The timber is soft and white and is used 
for toys, packing cases and planking. 

SuNDRi {Heriteira Species), available in West Bengal, is 
used for boat-building, furniture, beams, planking and posts. 
The wood is very tough and hard. 

Teak (Tectonia Grandts) is extensively found in Central 
Provinces, Madras and Bombay. As a ship-building wood and 
for good house carpentry, it has long been known in many 
parts of the world. In India it is a general purpose timber 
for house and ship-building, bridges, railway sleepers, furniture 
etc. 
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LIVE STOCK AND THEIR PRODUCTS 

Though of poor quality, a large number of livestock is 
niainlaiiicd in India. ^ 

Number of Live Stock Popuiation in Indian Union 


(In million) 


Cows 

. . 

.. 61 

Horses . . 


.. 1-5 

BufFalocs .. 

, . 

.. 28 

Mules 


.. 1-5 

Sheep 

Goats 

• 

. . 

.. 40 
.. 50 i 

Camels . 

1 

1 


•9 


The world’s cattle population, according to a recent esti- 
mate, comes to about 690 million animals. Cattle in undivided 
India were estimated at 215 millions. Thus India leads the 
world 111 cattle production. Cattle arc used for ploughing and 
for milk. “Without them the fields remain unploughed, store 
and bin stand empty, and food and drink lose half their savour, 
for in a vegetarian country' what can be worse than to have no 
milk, butter or ghec^” The cattle in India how'ever are ill- 
fed and irregularly distributed. In many parts of India, 
sufficient grass is not growTy and therefore, it is necessary to 
raise fodder crops. In Northern India due to overwhelming 
importance of agriculture almost every cultivable land is 
occupied and thus grazing grounds arc few in number. The 
important cattle-breeding areas are the northern Guzrat, Central 
India, Nellore district, the U. P., Mysofe and Bombay. 

It is estimated that not less than 40 million sheep are kept 
in India. Sheep industry is in the hands of '‘people who are 
ignorant of the trend of modern development. Sheep in India 
arc reared particularly in the Hissar district of the Punjab ; 
Garhwal, Almora and Nainital in the U. P.; Kathiawar, Guzrat, 
Mysore ; and the Bellary, Karnool and Coimbatore districts of 
the Madras Presidency. The Indian sheep is inferior to that of 
Australia or S. Africa as mutton or wDol producer. The wool 
of Northern India is white and of fair quality while in the 
Peninsular India, it is grey, short and coarse. The average 
annual production is little above 55 million lbs. “A good deal 
of the wool, which comes into the Indian market is dead wool, 
i.e., that has been removed from the carcasses of slaughtered 
sheep and not shorn.*’ The wool produced in India is largely 
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consumed for village handicraft and manufacture of coarse 
blankets, although a small portion is exported. The average 
annual export of raw wool is about 42 million lbs. A frequent 
complaint of the foreign consumers of Indian wool is the pre- 
sence of excessive foreign matter such as sand, burrs etc. It 
IS, therefore, desirable that wool should be properly washed and 
graded before export. 

Goats may lie considered as the poor man's cheap milk 
animal. Goat's milk is highly valued for human consumption, 
but the yield of milk from goats is very small. There are ovei 
50 million goats in India These animals are valued for their 
meat and milk and in places for their hair. Goats arc very 
prolific and they are easily domesticated. Mules and horses are 
used in India mostly for drawing carts. There are 3 million 
such animals in India and these are found chiefly in the Punjab, 
U. P., and Bombay. Camels are mostly confined to the East 
Punjab, and Western Rajputana In these areas camels are 
largely used for ploughing and as draught aiiinials 

Animal products in India are hides and skins, bones, wool, 
milk, butter and ghee. Hides and skins are used for making 
harnesses, bags, suitcases, trunks, machine belts, automobile 
tops and seats, cases for guns, shoes and gloves The term 
hides denotes the skins of cattle, horses and camels while the 
term skins is restricted to those of calves, shee]> and goats. 
In India the hides and skins are mostly collected from tlie 
slaughter houses and the average production is about 50,000 
tons of which nearly 30,000 tons arc exported. The leather 
centres in India are Cawn]>ore, Agra, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras. 

Indian hides and skins are purchased by the U.S A , 
Germany, U. K., France, etc. 

The total output of milk in India is as large as 700 million 
maunds. “Compared with other countries India stands second 
in the volume of milk production, her output being exceeded 
only by the U.S.A. She produces over four times the output 
of Great Britain, over five times that of Denmark, over six 
times that of Australia and over seven limes that of New 
Zealand."* 

* Report on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy industries of 
India by N. Right. 
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Estimated totai. Production op Miuk 
(in million gallons) 

Total production of Milk 1930-34 

\ 

U. S. A, .. 10^380 Poland .. .. 1,900 

India .. .. 6,400 Denmark 1,200 

Germany .. 5,096 U. K. .. .. .. 1,474 

France .. .. 3,150 [Canada .. 1,580 

Undivided India was thus the second leading milk producer 
in the world. Per capita production was only 8 ounces being 
the lowest in the world. In the Indian Union, the per capita 
production is still lower as the liigher yield mostly comes from 
Pakistan. 


liSTlMATED TOTAL PRODUCTION OK MiLK IN THE 

Important Provinces 


Mds, (lakhs) 

Central Provinces .. ... ... 82*5 

U. P ... ... ... 1101*5 

Bihar ... ... 559*18 

Gnssa ... • ... ... 48 89 

Assam . . ... ... ... 27*8 

Bombay ... ... ... 182*66 

Madras ... ... . . 465*19 


The two important products of milk' arc butter and ghee. 
The production of butter from milk has increased in recent years 
with the development of dairy jarming. The' centres of this 
industry are Agra, Aligarh, Bombay and Calcutta Practically 
the entire production is consumed in the country. 

Ghee has considerable demand in India and is '^prepared 
by practically every household by heating butter over a slow fire 
until an oil is formed that rises to the surface while the refuse 
settles down as sediment.” Ghee is used in the preparation of 
food and stveetmeats. Buffalo butter gives greater yield of ghee 
than that of cow. The ghee-producing areas are the U. P., 
Rajputana, Central India and the East Punjab. The annual 
production of ghee in India is about 14 million inaunds. 

The seasonal variation in the quality of ghee is always 
noticeable. The best ghee is produced during the w'inter while 
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the ghee produced in the rainy season is of inferior quality. 
Cheaper and inferior fats are often mixed with ghee. 

Of the total ghee production, nearly 30 per cent is retained 
by the producers for domestic consumption and the rest is 
marketed. Ghee is also sent to the Strait Settlements, Malaya 
States, Ccjdon, South Africa, Mauritius and Hong-Kong where 
a large number of Indian emigrants have settled. India also 
imports in normal years about 66,000 maunds of ghee, mostly 
from Nepal. 

Recently the ghee trade has suffered greatly by the com- 
petition of vegetable oils. The establishment of ghee grading 
centres is necessary for getting ghee graded and tested for purity. 

Poultry, The importance of poultry in India may be judged 
from the fact that, domestic consumption apart, it is estimated 
that 60 per cent, of hen-eggs and 80 per cent, of duck-eggs are 
sold every year to the value of over Rs. 5 crores, the value of 
birds themselves being estimated at Rs. 7% crores. The per 
capita consumption of eggs per annum is 296 in Canada, 154 
in Great Britain and 8 m India. This is because the people in 
India are vegetarians. India exports dried and liquid eggs 
outside. 

THE FISHERIES 

The importance of fishing lies in the immense potentiality 
of that article in the food resources of this country. Notwith- 
standing the prevalence of vegetarianism, a large number of every 
caste and creed in India arc accustomed to use fish in their daily 
diet.* 

The chief sources of supply are the coastal margins of the 
sea, river estuaries, and back waters for marine and estuarine 
fish, and rivers, canals, tanks, inundated tracts etc. for fresh 
water fish. 

The maritime and riverine fisheries at present occupy a 
very minor place in the national economy of India. 

The fishing areas of India may be divided as follows: — 
(a) Sea fisheries, (b) Deltaic fisheries and (c) River fisheries. 

The sea-fisheries are confined to the coastal waters from 5 
to 7 miles from the shore in Guzrat, Canara, Malabar Coast, 
Gulf of Mannar, Madras Coast and the Coromondal Coast. 


National Planning Committee— Fisheries. 
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*‘Most varieties of fish caup^ht along the coasts are edible.** The 
catches are prawns, Jew fish, Indian salmon, mullets, cat-fish, 
pomfret, ^eer, sardine, mackerel, flying-fish, rays, etc. These 
varieties are caught on a limited scale as there is little demand 
for sea-fish in the rural areas. The type of fishing implements 
includes drift nets, cast nets, stationary nets, etc. In the sea 
fishermen catch fish very near the shore and do not go beyond 
a distance of 5 to 7 miles. 

The estuaries of the Mahanadi, the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra stretching from Puri to Hooghly contain cock-up, hilsa, 
pomfrets, prawns, catla, cat-fishes, rohu, etc., which are caught 
by trawl type nets, drift nets and gillmg nets, casting nets, bag 
nets, etc. ‘ 

Fishing in the Indus and the Ganges systems is very 
important. In these parts, people always prefer freshwater fish. 

The great jiroblcm that lies in the way of developing 
fishing industry in India is that peoiilc are greatly accustomed 
to the consumption of certain varieties of fish and these only. 
Wide publicity and propaganda are necessary to enlighten the 
people as regards the nutritious value of 'fish not consumed at 
present. 

The average per capit<^ consumption of fish in India is 3 lbs. 
per annum. West Bengal being the leading consumer having 
6 lbs. per capita consumption. In the East Punjab, it is 0'9 lbs. 
and in Bihar 2 lbs. 

One half of the total production is consumed as fresh fish : 
one-fifth is cured by salting, another one-fifth is simjily sun- 
dried, while about 10 p.c. is converted into fi.sh fertilizers. 

Present position in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. Madras 
with a coastline of 1,750 miles makes a fishing ground in the 
shallow water area of 40,000 square miles. The fishing popula- 
tion is very large, but the methods are very primitive. Drifters 
and trawlers are never used. Country boats are engaged in 
catching sardine, mackerel, Jew' fish, ribbon fish, etc., in the 
shallow waters around Ganjam, Gopaljrar, Vizagapatam, Coca- 
nada, Masulipattam, Nellore, Madras, Pondicherry ^d Naga- 
patam in the east coast and Calicut and Bangalore on the west 
coast. Deep sea fisheries are practically absent in Madras. 

Fish is considered as an important item in food for daily 
use in Bengal, and many people depend on fishing industry in 
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the Presidency Division. But fishing is confined to inland 
waters ; the sea fisheries are as yet little exploited. If proper 
attempts are made, the Bay of Bengal can yield large quantities 



of high class fish. As a result of the partition, the province 
of West Bengal has been adversely affected in the matter of 
fish supply. Calcutta used to get 80 per cent of its fish supply 
from places now in Pakistan. 

In Bombay fisheries are concerned almost entirely with the 
exploitation of the wealth of the sea. "Bombay is favoured 
with a coastline abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
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craft, a fair weather season lasting for some seven months, 
and a fishing population more alive to their opportunities and 
more daring than those of the sister presidencies.” 

In India fish is preserved by desiccation with or without 
salt and by the use of antiseptic preservatives such as brine, 
vinegar, etc. The fishermen in India practise desiccation by 
drying fish in the sun as the process is simple and handy. 
During the monsoon when sun drying is difficult, salt is used. 
Canning^ is the best method applied for preserving sardines, 
mackerel and -prawns and is practised on a limited scale in 
Madras and Bombay 

In order to develo]) the fishing industry in India, it is 
necessary to make, first of all, provision for cold storage facilities 
in every fishing port. Several Provincial Governments have 
undertaken surveys of the fishing grounds to ascertain what 
kinds and quantities of fish arc available, and to find out how 
best these can be exploited. 

Certain industrial products are also obtained from fish in 
India. These are fish-oil, fish-meal, fish-manure, fish-maws and 
shark-fins 

Commercially very valuable fishing consists of pearl fishing. 
The waters of the gulf divfdmg Indian Union from Ceylon and 
of the Arabian Sea near the edge of the Kathiawar peninsula, as 
well as m the Gulf of Cutch, are rich in oyster beds, yielding 
highly valuable pearls, t 

MINERAL RESOURCES 

Nature has been very kind to India in the endownnent of 
mineral resources. In recent years much progress has been 
made in the survey of mineralised areas, and many new mining 
regions are being found out. The value of the minerals found 
in India in 1958 exceeded Rs. 34 crores. 

Of the various minerals found in India, the most important 
are coal, manganese ore, gold, mica, iron ore, and salt. She 
is the world's mam source of supply of ilmenite, monazite and 
zircon. 

•The fish are beheaded and thoroughly washed aflei mIiu'Ii these 
are put in saturated brine and then dried In the la-^t stagt‘, these fish 
are packed in cans filled with oil. 

t National Planning Commiii^e -Fisheries, 
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The mineral resources of Indian Union encompass a sufficient 
range of useful products that are required to make a country 
industrially self-contained. The division of India has not affected 
the Indian Union very mudi in the matter of minerals. 
Kxcept for petroleum, chromite, g}q)sum and Puller’s Earth, 
Indian Union has a complete monopoly of otlier minerals. 

Lead, copper and zinc are also found, though not in sufficient 
quantities. Sulphur, in which India was lacking until lately, is 
at present available. 

Considering the size and population of the country, the 
mineral wealth is not so vast as it is supposed to be. India’s 
position with regard to supply of industrial minerals is as 
follows : — 

(I) Minerals in which India has large exportable surplus 
to dominate world markets. 

Iron Ore Titanium ore Mica 

(II) Minerals of which the exportable surplus forms an 
important factor. 

Manganese ore Stealtite 

Bauxite Silica 

Magnesite ' Monazite 

Refractory minerals Beryllium 

Natural Abrasives Corriindum 


(III) Minerals in which India may be considered self- 
sufficient. 

Coal 

Cement materials 


Gold 

Aluminium ore 
Copper ore 
Chrome ore 
Building stones 
Marble 
Slate 

Mineral pigments 
Industrial clays 
Sodiiun salts and alkalis 


Uimestone and Dolomite 

G3T?&um 

Glass sand 

Borax 

Psn'ite 

Nitrates 

Phosphates 

Zircon 

Arsenic 

Barytes 

Precious and semi-precious 
stapes 
Vanadium 
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(IV) Minerals in which India has to depend largely or 
entirely on foreign imports. 


Silver 

Tungsten 

Nickel 

Molybdenum 

Petroleum 

Platinum 

Sulphur 

Graphite 

Lead 

Asphalt 

Zme 

Potash 

Tin^ 

Fluorides 

Mercury 

Antimony 


One of the greatest defects of the Indian mining industry 
is that many of the minerals like manganese, mica, ebonite, 
chromite, refractors, etc., are worked solely for the purpose of 
export. And if this is continued for long, India will find her- 
self depleted of valuable key metals and minerals. 

The mineral wealth of India should be utilised for the 
benefit of Indian Industries. Stoppage of export of key minerals 
and metallic ores in particular and control of the unrestricted 
export of raw manganese ore, chrome ore, mica, titanium ore, 
phosphatic materials and refractory materials in general, as well 
as a better adjustment of minerals, export and import tariff 
should be the measures in any scheme of planned economy of 
nation’s mineral wealth. 

Minkrai, Production of Indian .Union after Division 

OF India 

Minerals. 


Coal (million tons) 

Iron 

Copper (lakh tons) 
Manganese „ 

Bauxite (thousand tons) 
Petroleum (million gallons) 
Mica (000 cwt ) 

Chromite (000 tons) 
Gypsum 

Fuller’s Earth „ 

Salt (million tons) 

Granite (lakhs of 
Limestone „ 



Indian 

India 


Union 

and Pakisl 


25 3 

26 2 

. 

23 

23 

• 

33 

33 


37 

37 

, , 

12 

12 


98 

97-5 


139 

139 

.. 

40 

40 

... 

84 

84 


11 

11 


12 { 

V2 


14 1 

16 

... 1 

43 1 

52 
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Iron 

Iron is by far the most useful of all metals. The success 
•of almost every industrial enterprise depends upon the extensive 
and efficient use of machinery and other economic equipment 
made wholly or in part from iron and its alloys. “Leadership 
in industry and trade demands an abundant and efficient use of 
mechanical equipment which in turn necessitates a plentiful 
supply of iron and coal.'* 

India is the second largest iron-ore-producuig country in 
the Commonwealth and occupies the ninth place in the list of 
iron-producing countries. Her resources in the high grade 
iron ore are perhaps the greatest in the world, with the possible 
exception of Brazil. The production of iron ore is at present 
about 3 million tons per annum * 



of iron ore 

The value of an iron ore deposit depends not only upon 
its richness in iron, but also upon its location and the ease or 
difficulty of mining. India is fortunate in this respect because 

^ According to Mr. Cecil Jones, Director-General of llie Geological 
Survey of India, iron ore reserves in Indian Union amount to 3000 million 
tons. The American Technical Mission which visited India in 1042 put 
the iron reserves of the Singhhhum district at 3000 million tons and that 
of Baater State at 724 million tons. These reserves are supposed to 
contain 60 per cent, of iron. 
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most of her iron-ore fields are found within easy reach of coal- 
fields. Dolomite and limestones necessary for smelling are also 
found in* the neighbouring areas. 

There are four different types of iron ore m India — ^magne- 
tite, laterite, clay iron stone and hematite. The hematites are 
the most valuable iron ores in India, and both in quantity and 
quality they exceed any other ores of the same kind including 
the great American occurrences. 

Though deposits of iron ore of good quality are found in 
many parts of India, the most important fields are confined to 
the Singhblium, Keonjhar, Bonai and Mayurbhanj States of 
Orissa. The less important areas are id Central Provinces, 
Madras and Mysore. 


Average Annual, Production of Iron Ore-* 


Provinces 
1 . Orissa : 

Keonjhar 

Mayurbhanj 

Singhbhum 


Quantity' 

(tons) 

3.00. 000 

9.00. 000 

12,00,000 


Provinces 

2. Central Proxnnccs 

3. Mysore State 


Quantit\ 
(tons)’ 
800 
. 24,000 


The Mayurbhanj State^ contains large deposits of high grade 
iron ore in thiee principal fields — Gurumahisani, Sulaipat and 
Badampahar. These 
three fields arc all 
high lands and are 
connected by the 
branch lines of the 
B. N. Ry. With 
Tatanagar, the cen- 
tre of steel industry 
These are also with- 
in easy reach of coal 
and dolomite fields 
and raise nearly one- 
third of the total In- 
dian output. Singh- 
bhum is the largest 



Fig. No 103 Tlie iron-ore fields of Orissa. 
Notice the B N Ry. serving the fields. 


* • At present, iron ores are being extracted on a fairlv large scale 
•by three companies, namely, the Tata Iron and Steel Company, the 
Bird & Co. and the Indian Iron and Steel Conipaiiv 
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iron-ore-producing <arca in India and rich deposits of high 
grade haematite occur in Fansira Burn, Gua, Buda Buru and 
Noamundi, all in the Kalhan estate. The iron contents of the 
ores of this area are greater than those of Mayurbhanj State. 
The fields are connected by the branch lines of the B. N. Ry. 

Keonjhar possesses two fields— one in the Bagia Buru ridge 
and the other on the north-eastern part which is really a con- 
tinuation of the Noamundi mine of Singhbhum Manganese 
and dolomite are also raised in the neighbourhood. 

The Central Provinces are rjch in iron ores, but up till 
now the ores have not been exploited. In 1935 the total out- 
put was only 800 tons and these were mostly raised from the 
two fields of Lohara and Pipalgaon in the Chanda district The 
Dalli and Rajhara hills m Drug district and the Bastar State 
hold out future possibilities. 

In Mysore tiie mam source of the ore sujiply is the Kem- 
mangundi field in the Babubudan hills. Iron ores are also found 
in other places of Mysore but they are not worked at present. 
Goa and the Ratnagiri district in Bombay hold out future 
possibilities. Recently large deposits of iron ore have been dis- 
covered in Sandur and Salem, Trichin^oly and Kurnool districts 
in Madras. The quantity of ore has been estimated at 304 million 
tons at Salem — ^Trichmai>oly, 3 million tons at Kurnool and 130 
million tons at Sandur. These fields can be developed for the 
erection of a steel plant in South India. 

Iron ore reserves in India are much larger than the amount 
of coking coal available, and therefore, India can spare large 
quantities for export. The principal , buyers are Japan, U. S. A. 
and U. K. 


Manganese 

Manganese is used for hardening iron and steel, in the 
manufacture of block enamel, in the chemical industry for the 
manufacture of bleaching powder and in electrical and glass 
industries. India is the second largest manganese producer in 
the world, led by the U.S.S.R. ‘*As the demand for manganese 
is governed by its uses in the manufacture of steel, it is subject 
to great vicissitudes as the heavy industries rise and fall with 
the calls from trade and the manufacture of munitions,” 
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The Chief Manganese-producing Countries, 1938 

• (in 000 long tons) 


U. S. S. R 2,900 

India .. .. 968 

Gold Coast 324 


Cuba' 

■■ 

122 

Brazil 


218 


South Africa .. .. 543 World Total .. .. 5,700 



Flu No 104 Production is conllned more iii the provinces. 
Note the decline after 1940 


Mangauc-se mining in India engages nearly 10,000 workers 
who are mostly recruited from the adjoining districts of pro- 
duction. The quarrying is easily and cheaply carried out by 
unskilled labour. 


Production of Manganese in India 
(1938) 


Central Provinces 
Madras 


(T^ong tons) 
.. 6,46,465 


Orissa 

Bombay 


33,809 Mysore 


(Long tons) 
76,691 
61,598 
5,323 


The Central Province is the largest producer of manganese 
ore ; it is> found there in the Balaghat, Bhandra, Chinduvara, 
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Nagpur and Jubbalpore districts. The province raises nearly 
60 p.c. of the total Indian output. The industry has received 
great impetus by the opening of the Vizagapatain port, which 
now permits easy movement of the mineral to the port by the 
Waltair-Raipur railway line. Before the opening of the port, 
C. P. had to depend on Bombay or Calcutta for exporting 
manganese outside. Hitherto it was difficult to sell outside 
second grade manganese ore because of the high railway freight 
from- C. P. to Bombay and Calcutta Now, because of the new 
railway line it is possible for C P to meet a large portion of 
• the ^vorlJ demand for second grade manganese ore 

A noticeable feature in connection with the export of 
manganese is the rapid stride made by Vizagaiiatain since the 
commencement of its career as a modern port. 

The following figures show how the exports of mangr.nese 
ore from Vizagapatam increased since 1930 and those from 
Marniagoa, Calcutta and Bombay decreased 


Shares of Ports in the Wanganksk Trade (Tons) 


1930 

1935 

1939 


Vizagapatam Boniha> 

4,500 2 , 97 . 73 ^ 

4 , 12,683 64,100 

3 , 37,349 55,466 


Calcutta Marniagoa 

3 . 00,211 1 . 70,577 

2 , 25.504 1 , 62.411 

2 , 61.575 1 , 28,226 


Madras produces a little more than half the output of 
manganese in the C. P, The producing areas are the Bellary 
district, Sandur State and Vizagapatam district. Much of the 
manganese ore is exported outside through Vizagapatam and 
Marmagoa. 

In Bihar manganese ores are found in several parts of Chota 
Nagpur, mainly in Kalhan and Singhbhum. A small production 
also comes from Chaibasa. 


The Gangjiur State and Keonjhar are the two important 
areas in Orissa for the supply of manganese Bonai State and 
Ganjam also produce this ore in good quantities In the Bombay 
Presidency manganese ore occurs in the Panch Mahal district, 
Chota Udaipur and Ratnagiri. In Mysore, though the fields 
are widely distributed, the output is very small, being less than 
1000 tons, and it is raised in Chitaldrug, Kadur, Shimoga and 
Tamkur districts. Labour is easily available in Mysore. 
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Although there is a steady rise in the consumption of . 
manganese ore by the Indian iron and steel companies, the 
l)rosi)erity of the industry will depend on its ability to put the 
mineral on the world market at competitive prices. The Indian 
iron and steel companies consumed hardly 60,000 tons in 1937 
out of the total ])roduction of nearly 7,00,000 tons. 

The i>rincipal iiii]>orters of Indian manganese ore are U. K > 
Belgium, France and U. S. A. 


Kxport ok ]Man(;ankse krom India in 1938 


U. K. 
France 
Japan 
Belgium 


(Long tons) 


(Long Ions) 


145,085 y. vS. A. .. .. 89,037 

80,950 iGerniany .. .. 3,609 

113,037 iltaly .. .. 48,410 

8,962 j Total Export .. 518,342 


Just before the outbreak of the Second World War there 
was a sharj) decline in the exports of manganese from India, 
owing to over-i>roduction of manganese in the jiroducing 
countries, the decline in the activities of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Europe and the U. S. A. and the increased competi- 
tion of Russia. 


Copper 

Coii])er is usually found in combination with silver, gold, 
iron, lead and suljihur. It is extensively used in the electrical 
industrigs as a conducting medium. In India' copper is parti- 
cularly important for brass making and coinage. 

India occupies the thirteenth place in the list of copper- 
ore-producing countries of the world. In 1935 she supplied 
ir3 thousand tons of contents of metallic copper out of the 
world's total of 1941 thousand. This figure compares very un- 
favourably ivith that of the U. S. A. which raises an annual 
average of over 330 thousand tons. 

In India copper used to be smelted formerly in considerable 
quantities in Southern India (Mysore and Madras), Rajputana 
and in various other places. 

At present it is mined on an extensive scale in two areas — 
Singhbhum and Nellore. 

30 
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A cdpper-bearing belt persists for a distance of some 80 
miles in Singhbhum where important fields like Mosabani, 
Ghatsila and Dhnbani supply the major portion of ihe Indian 
output. The copper mines of Singhbhiini employ more than 
800 persons.* 

The Nellorc district of Madras exploits the cojijjer ores on 
modern lines but the output is very small. 

Copper ore also occurs in Hazaribai>li, Central India and 
Mj\sbre. Along the outer Himalayas, a belt of cciiiper-beanng 
rocks runs through Kulu, Kangra, Xejial, Bhutan and Sikkim, 
which are now difficult of commercial exiiloitation owing to the 
inaccessibility of the areas and the lack of ade(]iiate communi- 
cation 

Since 1930 tlie production of copiier ore in India ha^ been 
on the increase. 

C(m^ER Ore pRoiircTioN in I\ni\ 



Tons 

Tons 

1929 

76,831 , 1933 

2,01,722 

1930 

•• 1.23.749; 

.. 1,53,636 | i 

3,28,676 

1931 

1932 

.. 1,75,010 i 1935 

. 3,50,801 


The prosperity of the Indian cojipcr industry depends 
largely on the success of the brass-making industry. Recently, 
with the introduction of the aluminium products m the markets 
the demand for brass goods has fallen considerably in India. 

Gold 

Gold is mainly used for coinage and for the manufacture 
of jewellery. In the list of minerals in India, gold occupies 
the third place in value But India's contribution to the world's 
total output of gold IS only 2 i>cr cent Gold is more widely 
distributed throughout India than any other useful mineral with 
the exception of iron ore. 

In India gold is found in My.sorc, Hyderabad, Madras, 
the Punjab, U. P., Bihar and Orissa. About 99 per cent, ol 

* The Singhbhum copper mines are controlled by the Indian Coppei 
Corporation Limited. 
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the Indian output comes from four mines in Kolar field in 
Mysore. The Kolar gold-field is 40 miles from Bangalore and 
lies on g highland of 2,800 feet above sea-level "where there 
ts a single gold bearing reef of quqriz some four miles long’'. 
The field employs more than 23,000 workers. vSivasamudram, 
92 miles distant, sui)})lics electrical power to the Kolar field. 
Two of the mines of Kolar field— Champion Reef and Oore'gum 
—are among the deepest iii the world, well over 8000 feet. 
The quantity of gold produced at the Kolar fields from the 
commencemejit of operations m 1882 to the end of 1943 was 
about 20 6 million ounces The production of the field is, 
however, on the decline. ^ 

Not long ago the Raichur district m Hyderabad and the 
Bharwar district in Bombay produced a fairly large quantity 
but these fields have now practically been closed down. 
Though Anantapur in Madras contains several large quartz 
reefs, it does not at present produce any gold. 



Fig. No. 105. Note the gradual decline in gold pruducliou. 


Alluvial gold IS found with sands in many rivers of India. 
It is recovered by the local inhabitants. Such areas arc Singh- 
bhum in Orissa ; Ambala district in the Punjab ; Bijuour district 

• Report on Gold Mining Industry in India (Govt of Lidia) 1946. 
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in U. P., and the Brahmaputra valley in Ashani. The value 
of gold thus obtained does not exceed £300 a year. 


Mica 

India is the largesl mica-producing country in the world 
and prodt)ees about three-quarters of the world’s production. 

Mica has been used in medicinal prcj>aTations and for 
decorative and ornamental purposes since early times in India. 
Today, it is one of the chief strategic minerals and is indispens- 
able in the electrical industry. “The develoimicnt of Wireless 
Telegraphy and Radio communication, aeronautical engineer- 
ing and motor trans]iort would have been impossible without 
it.” Mica is also used as stove fronts, lamp cliiiimeys, protec- 
tive spectacles as well as in fire-proof points, patent roofing 
materials and as a decorative medium for fancy papers and 
ornamental tiles. 

There is at present an enormous waste in the trimming 
and dressing of the crude mica. About 70 to 80 per cent of the 
crude mica is dumped as unmarketable refuse in the Hazaxibag 
and Nellorc mines. This waste mica is imported by the U.S.A. 
where it is turned to fine powder for, various u.se& in electrical 
insulation. „ 

The industry gives employment to about 32,000 persons. 
The aboriginal women and children who are generally employed 
in mica mines carry out the work with great skill. 

Although mica is widely distributed, tw'o principal areas 
control its production and trade. These are (i) the Bihar belt, 
a strip of country .some fourteen miles broad and over 60 miles 
long, running obliquely across the districts of Hazaribagh, 
Gaya, Monghyr and Manbhum, and (ti) the Nellore district of 
the Madras Presidency. 


Areas and Quantities in 1935 


Bikai : 

Gaya 

Hazaribagh 
Monghyr .. 
Manbhum .. 
Madras : 
Nellore 


CW’t. 


10,524 

37,679 

442 

29 


Nilgiris 
Travancore 
Rajputana ; 

I Ajmere 


9,452 


Jaipur 


cwt 
43 
.. 41 

■ ■ 00*r 

.. 160 
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Bihar may be regarded as the world's trustee for this 
mineral.^ The Bihar belt supplies more than 80 per cent, of the 
Indian output. Bihar mica is mainly of the ruby variety, the 
higher qualities of which known as clear and slightly stained 
are the finest in quality in the world and are greatly used in 
certain electrical industries. The Bihar belt is about 60 miles 
long and 14 miles wide and runs in a general east- west direction 
along Gaya, Hazaribagh and Monghyr districts. 

The Neljore district of the Madras Presidency raises mica 
by open quarrying at (xudur, Kavali, Atmakur and Raipur. 
The fields are in the coastal plain and extend for about 60 miles. 
The Nellore mica has a greenish colour and is inferior to Bihar 
mica. 



P'lG No 106. Nole the peak production in 1941-42. 


The mineral is raised mainly for export because the internal 
consumption (^f mica in India is very small. In 1937 India 
exported nearly 3,00,000 cwt. of mica. The share of buyers of 
the Indian mica in the same year was as follows : 

U. S. A. 45 p.c. ! Germany 10 p.c. 

U. K. 30 p.c. 'Others 15 p.c. 

The exports mainly go through Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. Calcutta alone handles 85 p.c. of export while Madras 
and Bombay handle 14 p.c. and 1 p.c. resi^ectively. . 
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The imports of mica into U. K. from Canada and Brazil 
have recently affected the Indian trade. Today Brazil is not 
only developing as a competitor to India in international mica 
markets, but has also been seeking to process her mica in India. 
In order to protect Indian interests and prevent unfair competi- 
tion against Indian mica, it is necessary to stop importation 
of Brazilian mica. 

Moreover, s\Tithetic mica, of uliich the well-known pro- 
ducts are Pertinax, Bakelitc, Paxolin and Kormalite are com- 
peting with natural mica. 


Salt 

In India salt is mainly obtained from three sources — 
(f) from sea water, ( 2 /) from inland lakes and sub-soil water, 
(t«) from beds of rock salt. Indian production of salt in 1947 48 
was about 520 lakh maunds. The chief salt-producing areas are 
Bonibaj", Madras and Rajputana. More than two-thirds of the 
total production come from the sea water of the Bombay and 
Madras coasts. Bombay salt works include Rann of Cutch, 
Kathiaw'ar and the Bomliay coast from Surat to Mangalore. 
Dharsana and Chharvad on the east of the Gulf of Cambay and 
( )kha in Kathiawar manufacture salt in large quantities. 
Normally the manufacturing season is from January to June 
A considerable quantity of salt also comes from the brine of 
ivells on the Little Rann of Cutch The saline content of the 
water is vety high ; and the salt is jiroduced by solar evaporation. 

Tn the Madras Presidency, the salt-jiroducing districts are 
mostly confined to the eastern coast extending from the district 
of Gan jam to Tuticorin m the extreme south. Salt is also 
manufactured in the TTdipi district in Malabar. Madras contri- 
butes more than 30 jier cent, of India’s total production The 
average production is about 130 lakh maunds of salt. About 
85 per cent of production is consumed in the province ; the 
balance goes to Orissa, C. P , West Bengal and Mysore. 

In West Bengal a few small scale factories and cottage 
workers in the coastal districts produce salt from sea water. 
The workers also produce salt by the artificial lixiviation process 
withiir scheduled areas of the coastal districts. Most of 
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BenRal’s requirements are met by imports from Aden, Port Said 
and the Red Sea ports. West Bengal also brings salt from the 
west coast of India and Madras presidency. Salt production in 
West Bengal can be increased by \he establishment of large 
factories along the Sundarbans. Along the Contai sea board 
of Midnapore the manufacture of salt by the method of solar 
evaporation is possible. 

Another imiiortant source of salt is the sub-soil and lake 
brines of Rajjmtana where there are many lakes. The Sambar 
Lake, the largest of all, covers an area of 90 square miles and 
produces sibout a quarter of a million tons every year. The 
reason for the high ])ercentagc of salt Is th'at during the summer 
the soiith-Avestern uinds carry particles of salt from the Rann 
of Cutch and deposit them in this part, which are again washed 
into the lakes uith rain water. The salt output in Rajputana 
in 1947-48 was 128 lakh maunds, made up of 100 lakhs of 
niaunds from >Sambar Lake Raj])utana Salt is mainly distri- 
buted to East Punjab, Delhi, W P., Central Provinces and 
Central India. 

Before the ])artition oi India, rock salt used to come from 
the mines of the Punjab tSalt Range and Kohat in the Frontier 
Province, In the Dominion of India rock salt is available only 
in the Mundi State in the Eastern Punjab. Indian production 
represents about three-fourths of the annual consuinjition of salt 
in India. , 

Indian consiimptoin of salt is for about 620 lakh maunds. 
The gaj) between demand and domestic . supplies is covered 
by imports mainly from Aden and Western Pakistan. The 
I'm ted Kingdom, Egypt and East Africa also send considerable 
quantities of salt. 

Saltpetre. Saltpetre has great industrial demand. It is 
used in the manufacture of glass, for food preservation and for 
manurial purposes m addition to its importance as a constituent 
of gun powder. Bihar and the I'^nited Provinces are the impor- 
tant jiroducers. The main centre of manufacture is Farrukha- 
had in U P. Nearly the w’hole of the output is exported and a 
small part is retained in the country for the Assam tea gardens. 
Saltpetre is exported to the U. S. A , China, U. K., Mauritius. 
Ceylon and Straits Settlements. 
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saver ib obtained native and in combination with other 
metals, the chief of which are gold, lead and copper. Silver 
is used in India for the manufacture of ornaments, table utensils 
and coinage. India is by far the greatest consumer of silver 
in the world. In 1935, before the sejiaration of Burma, the 
output of Indian silver amounted to 58,50,406 oz. of which 
Burma alone contributed 58,25,913 oz. 

Silver is obtained from the Kolar gold-field in Mysore and 
Manbhuin in Bihar. Anantapur in Madras, once an important 
supplier, does not raise it any longer. 

Chromite has considerable demand in the manufacture of 
ferro-chrome, chromite steel and chromite bricks. This is also 
the source of chromium salt necessary for tanning and dyeing. 

Mysore is the principal supplier of chromite and contri- 
butes nearly 65 per cent, of the Indian output Sliimoga and 
Hassan are the two j main fields of Mysore where production is 
on the increase every year. The next important supplier is the 
Singhbhuni district m Orissa which raises nearly one-third of 
India’s total ore. The other areas where chromite occurs are 
Ranchi and Bliagalpur districts in Bihar. 

Practicalh’ the ivholc outjmt i,s exported outside. The 
princijial purchasers are the U. K , Norway, Sweden, CVcrmaiiy 
and U.S.A The shipment goes through Madras and Calcutta. 

Indian chromite has its rival in the European markets in 
that of Rhodesia and New’ Caledonia. 

Antimony is a useful alloy for mixing with softer metals. 
Although India docs not at jirescnt produce antimony, the 
future possibilities for the development of this industry are 
great. A considerable quantity may also be obtained from the 
Chitaldrug district in Mysore. 

Tungsten or woUram is used in the manufacture of hard 
steel and in the form of wire in electric bulbs. This metal ore 
occurs in Singhbhuni in (Jrissa, the ]Marw’ar district of Rai- 
putana and in C. P., but these deposits arc in small quantities. 

Gypsum is necessary for making fertilisers and in the 
making of certain kinds of paper. It is also used in India in 
considerable quantities in the cement industry. It can also 
be used as a source of sulphuric acid. It is found in Rajputana, 
Bast Punjab, Kashmir, Madras, and Kathiawar. 
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By far the most imi)orlant producer is Rajputana where 
the mineral is found in Bikanir, Jodhpur and Jaisalmer. Raj- 
putana raises nearly 80 p.c. of the Indian output. 

In 1929-33 India produced 50,112 tons of gypsum of the 
■world’s total of nearly 12 million tons. 

Graphite is used in the manufacture of stove grate polishes 
and paints, as a lubricating agent for certain types of machinery 
and in making lead pencils. Up till now this mineral has not 
been commercially exploited although its deiiosits are believed 
to exist in Travancore, Godavari district, Vizagapatam, Orissa, 
C. P. and Ajmer-Marwara. ^ 

Afbestoa is a silk}*, fibrous mineral found usually in veins. 
It is used mainly in the manufacture of fire-rcsisting materials. 
India raises a very small quantity of asbestos from the Banga- 
lore district of Mysore, Ajmer-Marwara in Rajputana and 
Cuddapah district of Madras. India has to import every year 
large quantities of asbestos goods. There are however great 
l)rospects for an asbestos industry in India. 

Diamond. Although the Indian diamond industry is tlie 
oldest in the world, its present output is insignificant. In 1935 
it raised diamond worth cftily about Rs. 1,00,000. 

Diamond occurs in the Anantapur, Bellary, Kistna, Guntur 
and Godavari districts of Madras ; Sambalpur district in ( )rissa ; 
Chanda district in C. P ; and in Bundelkhand m Central India 
States. Although the Indian diamond industry is the oldest 
in the world, its present output in negligible. 

' r 

Power Supply- in India 

For the purpose of industrial development, a country should 
have cheap motive power. The principal sources of power, 
available in India are coal, w*ood fuel, oil, alcohol, wind and 
water. 

The annual production of electricity in India is a little 
above 2,500 million units. “The consumption of electricity 
per capita in India is, therefore, a little over 7 units at the 
most. This is about } that of Mexico, a country which the 
public in India considers rather backw’ard and JS that of 
Bu^ria which ia a very backward European country. This 
shows that in the scale of civilisation India comes quite as lo}v 
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as China, or Abyssinia, as far as production of electricity is 
concerned.*’ 

The situation of India^ with regard to the supply of coal, 
wood fuel or oil, for the purposes of generation of power, is not 
quite favourable Coal is of ihferior quality and it is most 
unevenly distributed. Indian forests are generally confined to 
hilly tracts from where transport is difficult and expensive. 
The jiroduction of petroleum in India is decreavsing and, there- 
fore, unless new fields are found, it cannot jirovide power on a 
large scale. 

Coal. In India coal is the most important mineral product 
in respect of value and quantity. India is the second largest 
coal-producing country in the Commonwealth and occupies the 
eighth place in the world. The oiitimt of Indian coal in 1943 
was 25'2 million tons. 

The division of India has not affected the iiosition of the 
Indian rnion with regard to coal sujjply. India’s coal industry 
suffers from a number of drawbacks. Indian coal is generally 
poor in quality : its fuel pro])erties, that is, the percentage and 
condition of carlion contents, are definitely loner than those 
of European or American coal. With the exception of Jharia 
coal, Indian coals have usually high proportion of moisture. 
The coalfields are again very unevenly distributed. More than 
98 per cent, of the total output comes from one big belt — the 
Lower Gondwana coalfields (in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central 
Provinces and Hyderabad). The Peninsular India is very defi- 
cient in coal deposits and coal is totally absent in V, P. The 
transhipment of coal' entails great difficulties m view of its 
bulky size. Hence it can be easily realised how expensive 
coal becomes as a source of motive jiower in industries in India, 
uhere coal must needs be carried over long distances. There 
is another consideration. It is not desirable to depend entirely 
on coal power as it is a diminishing asset and get consumed in 
the process of power generation. It is necessary to reserve coal 
for purposes that require and must use thermal ])ower. Coal 
is also one of the imi)ortant raw materials for synthetic chemical 
industries. 

The coalfields are not situated either near the coast qr in 
the valleys of navigable rivers. In the United Kingdom, the 
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coalfields are all found within easy reach of the sea coast; in 
Germany the fields are found along^ the basins of the big navi- 
gable rivers. This distance of coalfields from the sea and navi- 
gable rivers compels the Indian coal industry to look to railways 
for the movement of its products and consequently the freight 
.IS high. 

Coal reserves in the Indian l^nion of different varieties upto 
one foot thickness of seams and within 1,000 ft. are 60,000 million 
tons which are mostly found in the Gondwana Basin. The 
total workable coal is estimated to be 20,000 million tons. 


Totai. Coal Reserves** 

MiUkiii tons 

1 . Darjeeling and Eastern Himalayas 

100 

2. (Giridhi, Deoghar 

250 

3. Ranigunj, Jhana 

... 25,650 

4 Sone Valley 

... 10,000 

5 Chattisgarh and Alahanadi ... 

... 5,000 

6 Satpura Region 

1,000 

7 Wardha Valley 

... 18,000 


60,000 


Of these reserves good quality coal is only 5,000 million 
tons. The coal reserves of the Indian Union are thus very small 
eoTiii)ared to U.S S.R., England and Germany. 

(Geologically, the coalfields of India may be divided into 
two classes : (a) The Gondwana system of strata extending 
from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to Hyderabad including Central 
India Agency and Central Provinces and (b) the Tertiary beds 
found in Assam and Rajpulana. 

It IS reported that the Garo Hills in Assam contain large 
deposits of very high grade coal. The Central Government 
decided to undertake prospecting the area directly. The coal 
in these fields may rank among the best in the world. These 
fields when developed will make Assam self-hufficient in coal, 
thereby realising a large quantity for export. Recently the 

* Power and Fuel (National Planniiip Coiiiinitiee Kepjrl), 1947. , 
Fic. No. 105. Coalfields of Bengal, Bihar and C P (m parts). 
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Geological Department has also discovered lignite deposits in 
South Arcot districts, covering an area ol 16 square, miles with 
32 feet in thickness. This is perhaps the longest “find” in 
India. It has yet to be tested to what use this lignite could 
be put — whether for locomotives, or for extracting gas or syn- 
thetic petroleum. 


Gondwana BKi/r 


Provinces 
West Bengal 


Bihar and Orissa 


Central India 
Central Provinces 


Hyderabad 


Fields 

Kaniganj. 

Jliana, Bokaro, Oiridhi, Rajmahal 
Hills, Palaniaii (Aurunga, Hutar and 
Daltangaiij), Talchar, Rampur (partly 
^ irt the Saiiibalpur district and partly 
ill the Rain^arh State in C. P.) 
Ramgarh, North and South Karan- 
. i>ura 

l^mana, Sohaspur, Singrauli. 

' Mohpjini, Shahpur, Pench Valley, 
j Waroro, , Yeotiiial, Ballalimr (also 
known as Sasti field. It lies partly 
111 Hyderabad). 

Sasti, Tandur, and Smgarcni. 


Tertiary Belt 


Provinces Fields 

Assam Nazira, ^rakiim. 

Raniganj, the earliest coalfield to be worked in India, 
covers an area of 600 square miles. It contributes near about 
one-third of the total coal production in India. The Raniganj 
mines are the deepest in India and seams occur upto a depth 
of more than 2,0(X) ft. The E. I. Ry. with its branch Imes 
serves the field. . 

The Jharia field, 140 miles north-west of Calcutta, covers 
an area of 175 square miles. It is 16 miles west of Raniganj. 
More than 50 per cent, of Indian output comes from Jharia. 
Seams occur upto a depth of two thousand feet. Both E- I. Ry. 
and B. N. Ry. serve the Jharia field. 
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Clobe to the Jharia field to the west is the Bokaro field 
with an area of 220 square miles. The North Karanpura field 
is very extensive and covers an area of more than 450 square 



Fig. No. 107 Coalfields of Denj^al, Bihar and C P (in parts). 
Notice railway lines serving these fields. 

miles. Though it is not important to-day, yet in future it 
may become a great supplier of coal. In 1930 North and South 
Karanpura raised more than 2 p.c. of the Indian output. The 
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Giridhi coalfield is a small one, but it yield some of the best 
coal to be found in India and largely used in metallurgical 
industry. « 

In Central India, there arc two fields — one in Sohagpur in 
Rewa and other in Umaria, near Katni. Sohagpur has an area 
of 1,200 square miles and raises nearly 1 million tons annually. 

There are many coalfields in C. P. scattered throughout the 
Rewa-Gondwana basin, the Satpura region and Wardha valley. 
Two fields are very important — one in the Pencil Valley in the 
Satpuru region and the other Ballalimr in the Wardha 
valley. In 1935 C. P. raised more than one and a half iiullioii 
tons of coal of the total 23 million tons. 

In Hyderabad, the principal coalfield lies in Siiigarcni, 146 
miles from Hyderabad city. “Tlie coal itself is a dull, hard, 
non-coking, steam coal largely consumed by railways and mills 
in Southern India.*’ 

Tertiary coalfields arc worked in Assam, and Rajputana 
and they supply nearly 2 p.c. of the India’s total (mti)iit Assam 
raises more than 50 p c. of the tertiary coal. Makum contains 
coal of excellent quality which is largely consumed by the 
railways, steamer companies and tea factories in A\ssam. 

Coal is used in India for the pfoduction of electrical power, 
for 'the running of railways, for propulsion of ships, for running 
other industries with steam power, for .smelting iiurposcs, for 
such industries as glass, cement, etc and for domestic jiurpdses. 
A small quantity is used for conversion to gaseous fuel. 

Railways, iron and steel and brass foundries consume more 
than half of the total available coal in India Domestic con- 
sum])tion is as yet sihall although intensive projiagaiida is being 
carried on for the popularisation of soft coke. as a domestic fuel. 


CoNSrMPTION OF COAL IN INDIA 1938-39 


Sailwa}^ 

p.c. 
31 ‘9 

Brick & Tile factories 

p.c. 
3 5 

Iron, steel and bras'^ 


Jute mills 

2‘9 

foundries 

24'4 

Inland steamers .. 

2 4 

Cotton mills 

67 

Tea Garden 

08 

Consumption at col- 


Paper mills 

0 7 

lieries 

5-3 

Port Trusts 

0-6 

Bunkar coal 

4-5 

Other forms 

.. 16-2 
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The demand for coal by the railvi ays from the open market 
is sharply declininj^;. This is because much of their requirements 
of coal by the E. I. Ry. and B. N. Ry. is met by their own 
collieries. ' 

The coal industry of India gives employment to more than 
230,000 peoi)le who are mostly recruited from Cliota Nagpur, 
Central Provinces and Bihar. Many of these labourers do not 
work in the mines throughout the year. In the agricultural 
seasons, particularly in the harvesting periods, they go back to 
their respective villages. This iiroblem of periodical .shortage 
of labour lu the coalfields has been solved to a certain extent 
by the use of electricity m the mme.^ foV ])umi)ing and coal- 
cutting 

Indian lalxjiirers are not very efiicienl. This is reflected in 
the low average annual outimt i>cr head of laliour in the mines. 
In the K. tlie average out[mt per head is 290 tons (above 
ground) and 300 (below ground) as compared with 130 (above 
ground) and 180 tons (below ground) in India. 

The large export trade in coal once held by India has fallen 
greatly in recent years. Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Penang, 
Aden and Perim used to .take considerable quantities of Indian 
coal. The Japanese, Australian and South African competi- 
tion before the Second World War brought about a great decline 
in the export of Indian coal. 

The inferior quality of Indian coal generally, and the un- 
equal distribution of coalfields in particular, necessitate the 
importation of coal from the I'. K., Natal, Portuguese Ea.st 
Africa, Japan and Australia. The western parts of India cannot 
conveniently bring Bengal and Bihar coal because of the high 
cost of transportation. Moreover, railway' Wagons are not always 
available for the movement of coal to distant places, as these are 
engaged for gram and fodder. At present the Coal Wagon 
Supply Committee controls the >.upply of wagons for coal. A 
Board has also been formed — ^thc Indian Coal Cirading Board— 
to maintain the .standard of ex]iortable coal "so that oversea 
buyers may rely on the quality of the material supplied to them.” 

The u.se of coal directly as a power is wasteful and uneco- 
nomic, and can be avoided by converting coal into electricity. 
Besides, its conversion into electricity will permit the utilization 
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of a number of by-products. “By electrification two-thirds of 
fuel consumed in industry and four-fifths gonsunied in colliery 
furnaces can be saved. 

“With the outbreak of war in 1939, demand for coal became 
brisk and the export trade surpassed all previous records.” In 
1930-40 India exported 2 million tons of coal compared to 1'3 
million tons in 1938-39. In the same year, the production of 
coal was raised to 29 million tons. But iii 1943, the coal-raismg 
was disturbed due to shortage of labour and inadequate supplies 
of stores and machinery, so that the production of coal was 
lower by 8 p.c. comjiared to 1942 

To solve the iiroblem of shortage of labour, the (Government 
has allowed women to work underground. The (joveriiment 
has further introduced a coal control schema according to which 
all coal-owners are required to produce a certain minimum 
quantity and to work under conditions laid dow*n by Govern- 
ment in regard to einployineiit of labour, jiayment of wages, etc. 

Petroleum 

In terms of value, petroleum occu]>ies the fifth place among 
the minerals of India. Its products arc very important for the 
growth and expansion of many industries in India. Petroleum 
requires refinement before U'^e. The manufacture of petroleum 
products is carried on by the distillation process. The refineries 
are mostly located near the oilfields and are capable of handling 
cnoromous quantities of crude oil. The products of petroleum 
are gasoline or petrol, fuel oil, kerosene and lubricants and 
these are used in .steamships, railroads, manufacturing and 
domestic heatings. The position of India as a sup]ilier of oil 
is not at all satisfactory and her output, including that of Burma^ 
represents less than one per cent, of the world’s total. 

There arc two distinct oil-bearing areas on either side of 
the Himalayan arc. The one on the east, and by far the most 
important, is Assam ; the other on the west comprises the 
Punjab, Beluchistan, North-west Frontier Province and Sind in 
Pakistan. 

The eastern oil-bearing belt stretches from the extreme 
north-east of Assam to the eastern borders of the Brahmaputra 
and Surma Valleys. The Digboi field in the Lakhimpur district 
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of Upper Assam covers an area of 2i square miles and is the 
most important oil-producing field in India. The important 
oil centres are Digboi, Bappapung and Hansapung. An up-to- 
date refinery near Digboi has been est^lished recently to distil 
the crude oil. In the Surma Valley some oil of poor quality 
is found in Badarpur, !Masimpur and Pathana. In the Badar- 
]mr field, the production is on the decline. 

The oilfields of Assam are connected by railways and 
rivers with Calcutta through Eastern Pakistan. Bengal Assam 
Railway runs a^ far north as Sadya, a little north of Digboi. 
Digboi IS connected by a branch line with Dibrugarh, an impor- 
tant river port. The Cachar field is practically on the main 
line of the B. A. Ky. 

Before the separation of India, the annual average pro- 
duction was a little above 98 million gallons.* To-day, as a 
result of the separation, the output must have come dowm to 
near about 80 million gallons. The home supplies are therefore 
still more insufficient to meet the internal demand. Nearly 
300 million gallons of petroleum arc imported annually from 
Iran, U. S. A., Borneo, Burma and Russia. 

Average Impoki of Petroi.eum in India 

p.c. 

Borneo .. 13’7 

Others .. .. 128 

It is interesting to note in this connection' that the major 
portion of the imported oil comprises of kerosene and fuel oil. 
Petrol accounts for only 3% of the total imported oil. 

p.c. p.c. 

.. 39'9 Petrol .. .. .,2 7 

Uther kinds .. 1*4 

4 5 

The exports of mineral oils are negligible. In the pre- 
separation days, India exported benzine, benzol, petrol and 
other motor spirits to the United Kingdom, Ceylon, Straits Setfle- 

• Even then the home supply was 35 to 40 p.c. less tlian the total 
demand. 

31 


Kero.sene 
Fuel oil 
Lubricating 


U. S. A. 

U. S. S. R. 
Iran 


p.c. 

17'2 

13-6 

.42-7 
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ments, France, Italy and Egypt. In 1920 she exported 30 
million gallons. In 1036 the figure came down to 60,000 
gallons. This fall in the exports of mineral oils was due 
to the greatly increased demand in India resulting from the 
development of road transport and increased consumption as 
illuminants in place of vegetable oils. The consumption of 
paraffin wax being insignificant in India, the export trade in 
it has developed considerably in recent years. 

The low production of mineral oil in India cannot be a 
handicap to the progress of industries dependent on oil. India 
has inexhaustible resources for the manufacture of synthetic 
fuel oils from sugar-cane and oil-seeds. The sugar factories of 
India throw away every year nearly a quarter million Ions of 
molasses which could be very well utilised for the production 
of alcohol. When mixed with petroleum, tins alcohol becomes 
an excellent fuel pow’er for automolnles. It is also possible to 
utilise vegetablc-oil contents for the preparation of fuel oil. 

Moreover, there is room for restrained optimism about 
future petroleum discoveries in India. Little has been done 
so far to explore possibilities. 


The Development of Uydro-electricity 


Cheap power is the vital need of the country at the present 
moment. The total installed capacity of electrical powder in 
India in 1946 was 1*4 million K. W. of which 494,000 K.W. 
was hydel power. 

The aggregate water-power potential of India is very great 
being in the neighbourhood of 40 million K.W. The magni- 
tude of the water-power resources \vill be patent from the 
fact that India today exploits only about one per cent of her 
water power potential. 

The ratio betw’ecn the ’ total w^ater-power developed in 
various countries and their estimated water-power is as 
follows : — 


Soviet Russia 
France 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Sweden .. 


p.c. 

34 Norway .. 
Canada 

;; ^ u. s. A. .. 

.. 27 India 


p.c. 
.. 53 

.. 34 
.. 24 
... 1 
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Possibilities are therefore immense in India for the deve- 
lopment of water-power 

Indedd, India promises to be one of the leading countries 
in the world in the development of hydro-electric power The 
great advantage of water power is that m the process of power 
generation, we merely utilize the gravity of water and donot 
consume anv substance “If wc do not put this resource to 
use, we arc not storing or preserving, we are merely wasting it “ 

The total installed caiiacit^ of hvdro-electric power in 
Indian Inion so far has not passed the half million kilowatt 
mark, although the total water power potential must be near 40 
million kilowatts 

Water pow er schemes are, generalh , ditfieult of materiali- 
sation in India, because the power needs to be continuous, while 
rsmfall is seasonal Hence, costlv storage works are indispen- 
sable Pavourable sites tor storage works exist m man> parts 
of the mountainous and hillv legions where the rainfall is 
heavv Hv dro electric schemes have developed in Bomba>, 
M>sorc, Kashmir, Madras, I P and East Punjab Western 
India has pr leticallv no coal , but this is compensated for by 
the magnificent hvdro-electtic power resources in the Ghats 

In the Western Ghats of the Bombay Presidencv, there 
are three great hv dro-electrie power stations, developed respec- 
tivel> at Lonaiala, Nila Mula and the 4ndliia I all€\ The 
Lonavla works are situated at the top of the Bhor Ghats where 
rain w ater is stored up in three lakes, namel> , Lonavala, Walw an 
and Shirawata from where it is conveyed by canals and pipe 
lines to Khopoli at the foot of the Ghats for generating power 
The Andhra \ alley Power Supply Companv is situated at 
Bhivpun on the Andhra river where a reservoir has been con- 
structed by means of a dam across the river To the south-east 
of Bombay on the Nila Mula river a great hvdro-electrie scheme 
was developed in 1927 at Bhira All these three works have 
been developed through the enterprise of Messrs Tata and 
Sons of Bombay to provide Bombay, Thana, Kalyan and Poona 
with energy 

Southern India has developed, in recent years, h>dro-electnc 
power at various places The first Hydro-electric scheme was 
given effect to in India in 1920 on the Cauverv river in Mysore 
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with the object of supplying power to the mining companies 
on the Kolar gold-fields. The power house is situated at Siva 
Samudram, 92 miles fron^ the Kolar fields. At present power is 
transmitted not only to the Kolar gold-fields but also to Banga- 
lore and about 200 other towns of Mj'sorc. 



Fig. No. 108. Hydro-electric power and petroleum resources in 
India. Notice the great hydro-electric works in the western side 
of the Deccan 


The Fykara Hydro-electric Scheme was developed in 1932 
on the Pykara river in the Nilgiri district (Madras). Power 
is transmitted to Coimbatore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Xegapatam, 
Madura, Virudhungar. 
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The Mettur Hydro-electric Scheme is situated immediately 
below the Mettur Dam. The Mettur Dam, one of the largest 
of its kind in the world, has been constructed mainly for irri- 
gation, and part of the water let down for jrrigation is utilised 
to the best advantage for the generation of hydro-electric power. 
The Mettur power scheme provides the districts of Salem,' 
Trichmopoly, Tanjore, North Arcot, South Arcot and Chittor 
with energy. The Mettur scheme is linked with the Pykara 
W'orks at Krode. 

Madras has sfnother scheme on the Tambrapami river at 
the foot-hills of the Western Ghats above Papanasam in the 
Tinnevelley district which supplies to Tinnevelley, Koilpatti, 
Madura, Tenkasi and Rajpala 3 ’ani. 

A number of schemes are being worked out in Upper India, 
particularly in Kashmir, Hast Punjab and the U. P. for the 
manufactures of electrical energy from hydro-electric power 
resources. Kashniu has developed a hydro-electric scheme at 
Uaramulla, thirtj'-four miles north-west of Srinagar. The power 
station utilizes the waters of the Jhelum river. 

In East Piuijab the I'hl River scheme supplies 50,000 K.W. 
power to the Ea^t Puiija'b Railway and to several mdustrial 
towns like Amritsar, and Ludhiana. The Uhl from which the 
power is generated is a small rivet m the Mandi State. The trans- 
mission system serves all big towns Isnng in the belt between 
Gurudaspur and Ferozepore as well as Simla, Ambala, Patiala 
and Gujranwala. In near future the supply will be extended 
to Saharanpur, Meerut, Delhi and districts of Karnal, Panipat, 
and Roihtak. The scheme aims at providing industrial power 
and light for the towns of the Punjab and assisting agriculture 
in a number of ways by jireventing water-logging and raising 
water to the required level on irrigated lands. 

Recently in U. P. hydro-electric works have been opened 
in the Upper Ganges area to supply pow’er to agriculture and 
industries The Ganges Canal in its course from Hardwar to 
Meetiit pa.sses over 12 falls which range in height from 10 
to 15 ft. The Government of the province made a scheme 
in 1926 to obtain energy from these falls and’ at present there 
are seven hydro-electric stations, situated as follows ■ Bahadura- 
bad, Mohamadpur, Chitaura, Salawa, Bhola, Palra and Sumeca. 
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More than fourteen ^districts of the Upper Ganges area are 
served by these hydro-electric works. A hydro-electric scheme 
is also being developed in Travancore at Pallivasal which will 
generate 22,500 KJV. 

The various multipurpose projects which are under con- 
struction will add, when completed, about 9 million K.W. of 
hydro-electric energy to the country. 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

In recent years several important manufacturing industries 
have been established in India. The relative importance of the 
principal industries in India is determined generally on the 
basis of the number of workers employed. In 1935 nearly two 
million* people were employed in the different major industries 
of India. 


iNDrsTRiAL Distribution in Indian Union in 1947 


No. of 
Factories 


Cotton Mills 

.. 393 

Jute 

.. 106 

Sugar 

.. 142 

Iron and Steel .. 

13 

Cement 

13 

Soap 

.. 16 

Glass 

77 


No of 
Factories 
Chemicals .. .. 35 

Paper .. .. .. 16 

Match .. .. 107 

Woollen Mills .. ..22 

I Silk Factories .. .. 90 

Total 1,030 


The distribution of manufacturing industries in India is 
very uneven. It has been found that some industries would 
always concentrate in particular localities. The centralisation 
of industries is noticeable in cotton textiles, jute, sugar, paper, 
matches, woollen, silk, leather and iron and steel i>roduetion. 

This tendency towards centralisation is being now criticised 
in many quarters. There is a feeling that location of an industry 
should be made on the^ basis of the distribution of population in 
different provinces. 

The decentralisation of industries is desirable to give as far 
as practicable equal opportunities of development to every pro- 
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vince. Bombay Presidency, Delhi, Baroda, Mysore, Ajmer- 
Merwara and Central India possess more mills measured in terms 


of demand for cloth 
by the people of these 
provinces while there 
is little or no develop- 
ment of cotton indus- 
try in areas like Assam, 
Orissa, Andhra and 
Eastern U, P.. Bengal 
and United Provinces 
should have more 
cotton mills because a 
large portion of the 
internal demand for 
cloth at present is met 
from outside supplies. 
Since the market for 



cloth is measured by 
the distribution of 


Fin. No. 109 Map showing the centres of 
cotton, w(K)l, iron and jute industries. 


l)opulation, the same basis ^should be followed in the establish- 
ment ot cotton industries in difFerent provinces. 



Fig. No. 110. Map showing *the industrial 
centres manufacturing sugar. 


The iron and steel, 
silk, sugar industries, 
match factories and 
paper mills have con- 
sid^ablc scope for 
decentralisation . On 

f 

the other hand, the 
jute and woollen in- 
dustries cannot be at 
present made capable 
of dispersal. 

The principal manu- 
facturing industries 
of India are con- 
trolled both by the 
Indians and the Euro- 
peans. The European 
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capitalists have invested more than Rs. 90 crores in purely 
manufacturing industries. The jute mills of Bengal, the tea 
plantations of Assam, gold and coal mining, engineering works, 
and woollen mills and tanneries of Kanpur arc practically in 
the hands of the Europeans. The main cause of the supremacy 
of European capital is that the indigenous capital is not coming 
in quantity 'Tor accelerating the progress of our material and 
industrial regeneration.” Moreover, the country lacks in capital 
goods and technical personnel. In more recent years, the 
indigenous capital has been coming out freely, and its greatest 
achievements are in the lines of cotton mills industry, iron 
and steel industrj’-, sugar factories, cement works and small 
mills. 

The manufacturing industries of India are mainly confined 
to Bombay, Bengal and Madras, where pow’er, labour and tran- 
sport facilities are excellent. 

‘ In the list of the major industries the two characteristics 
are the predominance of the textile industries and the sub- 
ordinate position of chemicals and paper. 


The Cotton Textile Industry 

India is now one of the leading cotton manufacturing 
countries of the w orld ; she is second in the production of 
cotton and third in the number of persons employed among 
the countries manufacturing cotton. 

The first cotton mill in India was started in Ghoosery on 
the Hooghly in 1822. The real progress started from 1854 
when Bombay had its first cotton mill. At the end of the 
year 1946, there ware more than 410 w'orking mills giving 
employment to more than 5,00,000 persons in India. 

Because of the division oi India, the Indian Union has 
now 395 cotton mills. The production of cloth in the Union 
is 6,045 million yards compared to 425 million yards in Pakistan. 

At the present moment four areas lead in the production 
of cotton goods. These are Bombay, Bengal,. Madras and the 
U. P. 
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Distribution of Cotton Mills in Indian Union 


Provinces, 

Existing Mills! Provinces 

Existing Mills 

Bombay 

.. 222 

, Hyderabad .. 

6 

Madras 

47 

lAjmer-Merwara 

4 

U. P. 

26 

! Berar 

4 

West Bengal . 

39 

1 

! Mysore 

6 

C. P. 

7 

Pondicherry 

3 

Hast Punjab . 

2 

Cochin 

1 

Delhi .. 

8 

Kishaiigarh 

1 

Indore 

7 

i Rajnandgaon 

1 

Gwalior 

8 

: Travancor^ . 

1 . 


The lines of cotton manufactures consist of yarn and 
^\ovcn goods ; and these supply more than 80 per cent, of the 
country's requirement for mill-made goods. The woven goods 
are grey and bleached piece-goods, coloured piece-goods, hosiery, 
cotton goods mixed with silk or wool and miscellaneous. 

The Bombay Presidency has 222 mills, of which Bombay 
Island and Ahmedabad possess 70 mills each. Judged by the 
quantity and value of production, Bombay ranks first in the 
list of cotton manufacturing centres. 

The localisation of cbtlon industry in the city and Island 
of Bombay has been governed not so much by natural and 
permanent factors as by capital and credit advantages, the 
presence of adequate means of communication and the fact of 
Bombay being a port. The climatic condition of Bombay is 
such that it favours the production of yarn of finer counts, 
but the ■ preponderance of higher counts is a feature of the 
Ahemedabad cotton industry, and not so much of Bombay. 
Again, Khandesh, Berar and Wardha, where raw cotton is 
grown, are nearer to • Ahmedabad than Bombay. When the 
cotton textile industry was established, Bombay had not 
developed hydro-electricity and depended on Bengal for coal. 
The supply of labour came, as now, from other districts. 

In spite of all these defects, Bombay is still the principal 
centre of the industry. It proves, therefore, that certain 
advantages are definitely on the side of Bombay: (/) Credit 
and banking facilities, {ii) the natural harbour. The cotton 
crop of the province gravitates in large quantities to Bombay 
for export and so a special flow of totton for the purpose .rof 
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mills need not be created. The port also enables Bombay to 
import machinery and other requirements from England, 
Germany and U. S. A. with ease. * 

Therefore Bombay has combined the textile specialisation 
of Manchester with ike commercial and shipping characteristics 
of Liverpool, 


- PiSTBIBUIION OP SpiNBUeS AND LoOM IN InDIA IN 1938 


Bombay Ulamb 
Ahmebabad 
Unites Provinces 
Habeas Presibcncy 
CB iinM.PaoviNCES 
C.1. Agency 
Bengal 
Other places 



FIG. No. IM. 

• 

The bulk of the cloths produced in Bombay City consists 
of light texture cloths made from medium count yarns. During 
recent years many Bombay mills have specialised on fine count 
cloths. Longcloth, shirting, T. cloths, domestics and sheetings 
account for more than 50 jier cent, of the jiroduction, while 
the remainder consists of dhoties and coloured goods. 

Other cotton textile centres in the Bombay Presidency are 
Ahmcdahad, Sholapur, Belgaum, Broach, Jalgaon and Surat. 
Ahmedabad is capable of jiroducing almost any grey, bleached, 
woven coloured or printed cotton fabric in general demand. 
Her annual production exceeds 1,000 million yards of piece* 
goods. Ahmedabad also produces dhoties and saries on an 
extensive scale. * 

The Cotton Mill Industry in West Bengal has made excep- 
tional progress in the last ten years. At ivesent the production 
is mostly confined to grey and bleached goods with dhoties for 
home consumption predominating. There are now 40 cotton 
mills in West Bengal and ‘a few more mills are in the course of 
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erection. The cotton mill industry is highly localised in the 
Hooghly basin within a radius of 32 miles from Calcutta, The 
Hooghly 1>asin offers unique opportunities for the development 
of industries inasmuch as the area is served by a perfect net- 
work of railways and riverways. Calcutta, by bringing mill 
machinery and raw cotton from abroad, distributes them to 
the different cotton centres of the Hooghly basin. The economic 
advantages of Calcutta in being near to Jharia and Raniganj 
coal-fields, besides being itself a money and labour market, 
have influenced greatly the concentration of cotton textiles 
around the city. 

The iirospccts of cotton mill industry in West Bengal are 
indeed very bright. West Bengal is a great market for cotton 
goods in India. The Bengal mills cannot satisfy the local 
demand to any ajipreciable extent. Tims the Bengal mills have 
before them a wide .scope for expansion. Moreover, the neigh- 
bouring provinces of As.sam, Bihar and Orissa will offer a vast 
market for the Bengal mills. As the province is intersected by 
many rivers, the atmosphere is very humid. 

The moist climate of Bengal is no less important. Cotton 
industry requires moist atmospheric conditions, otherwise thread 
breaks. The climate of the province is certainly an advantage, 
if not over Bombay and Ahmedabad, at least over the up- 
country towns of Kanpur and Delhi, where the humid atmos- 
pheric conditions are created in the mills artificially. As 
regards labour, “a factor very much in favour of Bengali labour 
IS that he is more intelligent, though physically a bit poorer, 
than outside labourers. But workers in the mills do not pre- 
sumably require very strong physique, because the operations 
are such as require a sensitiveness to touch and flexibility of 
fingers more than physical exercise, which it does not take long 
time to develop.” 

The only problem is the question of raw materials. Bengal 
is situated far from the cotton-growing are.as of India. But 
then, the high price paid for raw cotton will be compensated 
largely by the economy in the freight on coal. 

The third largest cotton manufacturing province is the 
United Provinces . , Its disadvantage of being located far off 
from the coal-fields is compensated by the presence of a largg 
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local market^ cheap and efficient labour and excellent transport 
facilities. The cotton industry is particularly confined to the 
Ganges towns. Kanpur is the most important cotfon manu- 
facturing centre. The cotton manufactures in the U. P. are 
yarn, grey and coloured piece-goods, hosiery and carpets. The 
U. P. produces about 230 million yards of cloth per annum, of 
which grey and bleached goods account for 95 per cent, of the 
production. Cotton carpets are becoming important of late, 
and the centres of manufactures are Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, 
Moradabad and Etwah in the United Provinces. Tentage and 
dosuti fabrics are made in Kanpur. 

Other cotton manufacturing centres of India are Ludhiana, 
Delhi, Nagpur, Madura, Madras and Coimbatore. 

Delhi specialises in the production of coarse count cloths 
and produces considerable quantities of dhoties and tentage 
materials and excellent upholstery and tapestry fabrics. Madras 
has about 50 cotton mills most of which are new and wcll- 
equipped. The production in the Madras province consists of 
Madras handkerchiefs, high class cotton coatings, bleached shirt- 
ings and drills and service khaki. 

Long staple cotton requirements of Indian mills arc met by 
importation from Egypt, East Africa, Sudan and U.S A. In 
1939 more than 5,40,000 bales (400 lbs. each) of foreign raw 
cotton entered India. At present there is no import of long 
staple cotton from Egypt because of the absence of any trade 
agreement. At present, Indian Union may import long-staple 
cotton from Pakistan to the extent of 1 million bales. 

The development of Indian cotton mill industry has con- 
siderably affected the Lancashire cotton industry. Formerly, 
Lancashire had a strong hold on the market of India. 

The entry of Japanese cotton piece-goods in India before the 
Second World War adversely affected the Indian industry, more 
particularly the Bombay cotton industry. The Japanese rnanu- 
facturcs had several advantages over their rivals in Bombay and 
in Lancashire. The real strength of Japan as exporter of piece- 
goods rest largely on the ability of the small factories situated 
throughout the country to produce goods at a low cost. Many 
of the weavers in Japan are part-time farmers. Even the wives, 
mothers and elderly relatives of the farmers work in the mills. 
These operatives are satisfied with a very small remuneration. 
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Organised buying of raw cotton from America and India gave 
Japan some .additional advantage. Total freight on both raw 
cotton and piece-goods, from India to Japan and back, was very 
low. State-aid to cotton industry in Japan was also a great 
contributing factor for its cx])ansion. 

Cotton twists and yarns and piece-goods of India are 
exported in large quantities to Bunna, Straits Settlements, 
Syria, Aden, Siam, Iraq, Arabia, French Somaliland and other 
countries where Indian immigration is considerable. Bombay 
is the principal port for shipment. 

There is still immense scope for further development of 
the industry. The market available at hom'e is quite large and 
India has to import cotton goods even to this day. The total 
value of import exceeded Ks. 12 crores in 1938-39. 

Since 1939 the cotton textile industry of India has been 
passing thiough a period of prosperity unparallelled in its 
history, due to the virtual elimination of all imports. 

Many new types of cloth such as khaki cellular, shirting, 
cotton webbing of various description and jute cotton union 
canvas are manufactured. 

Production of CenhroN M\nx’facture.s in India 


Year 

1938-39 

AFTER 1938-39. 

Million Yds. 
... 4,270 

1939-40 

... ... 

... 4,012 

1940-41 

... ... 

... 4.270 

1941-42 

... ... 

... 4,500 

1942-43 

... ... 

... 4,029 


The cotton production in 1942-43 was short by 470 millions 
compared to 1941-42. The imports of cotton piece-goods into 
India also fell from 650 to 13 million yards. During the same 
Iieriod, India exported 818 million yards to Egypt, Iran, Iraq 
and other countries. Thus since 1042-43, there has been an 
acute shortage of cloth in the country which could not be filled 
up by the* production of hand-loom goods. All these factors 
have led to an enormous rise in prices of the cotton goods. 

India esn look forward confidently to a long period of post- 
war prosperity in the cotton textile industry, provided. h» 
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indtistrialists exercise enough forethought and bring about a 
reduction in manufacturing costs, so that she can qpmpete with 
her potential rivals. India has already captured the cotton 
markets of Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Aden, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, etc. As these are essentially price markets, 
Indian cotton industry must try to reduce its cost of produc- 
tion, so that when the normal trade will be resumed, the other 
countries nia}' not drive out Indian cotton goods from these 
markets. 

Pakistan is likely to be dependent for the supply of cotton 
piece-goods on the Indian Union to the extent of 500 million 
yards. 


Hie Jute Mill Induatiy 

The Indian jute industry is one of the biggest industries 
of the country and a prominent source of foreign exchange. 
The Jute industry owes its development to foreign enterprise. 
Till 1828, the manufacture of gunny bags and cloth was at the 
hands of the Bengal peasant ueavers and the production was 
very small. But after 1832 when it was found that jute might 
be used as a substitute for hemp as a result of the experiment 
carried out by a Dundee merchant, the demand for jute increased. 
In course of tune, the bleaching and dyeing processes improved 
and jute finally gained rapid popular favour. Thus the founda- 
tion of the jute manufacturing industry was laid in Calcutta 
and Dundee. 

After cotton, jute is the most important industry in India. 
“In point of efficient organisation, the jute industry is perhaps 
second to none in India.” The industry employs a daily average 
of nearly 3,00,000 workers. 

Calcutta has the leadership in jute mill industry. Practi- 
cally all the mills are in the neighbourhood of Calcutta on the 
banks of the Hooghly. 

Although the Eastern Pakistan raises 75 per cent, of the 
raw jute of Undivided India, all the jute mills are now in the 
Indian Union. Therefore the Indian Union requires for her 
mills about 4 million bales of raw jute from Pakistan. 


Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa 
Madras 


Mills 
.. 3 
.. 4 


Provinces 
United, Provinces 
West Bengal 


Mills 
.. 2 
.. 95 
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The localisation of jute mill industry in a small area on 
the banks of the Hooghly, near Calcutta^ is due to the proxi- 
mity to the raw material, the plentiful supply of cheap labour, 
moist climate, the nearness to the' port of Calcutta and the 
navigability of the river. 

The ]ute-mill workers are usually housed in dwellings 
provided by the mills at a nominal rent. These workers also 
enjoy free medical aid. 

Jute manufactures may be divided into four classes : 
(a) gunny bags, used for i)acking rice, wheat, sugar, oil-sceds, 
etc.; (b) gunny cloth or hessians ; (c) coarse carpets and rugs ; 
and (d) cordage. Fine and clean jute yard of uniform size and 
quality’ is used in the cable industry. The jute i>roducts are 
mainly exiiorted to the 11 K., Germany, France, Italy, Egypt, 
South Africa, Australia, Java, Japan, Argentina, Canada, the 
IJ. S. A., Cuba and the Netherlands 

The United States of America is at present the best customer 
for India’s manufactured jute goods. They take about sixty 
per cent, in volume of the annual exports of hessian cloth. In 
value they take about thiity per cent, of the total exports of 
jute manufactures of all kinds. Argentina is the next largest 
customer for hessian cloth but it takes only one-third of those 
of the U.S.A. The United Kingdom takes about ten per cent, 
ot the total exports of manufactured jute goods which include 
hessian cloth (ten per cent.), hessian bag (thirty per cent.), 
gunny bags, sacking cloth and sand bags. Australia takes a 
large quantity of sacking bags for wheat and wool. There is a 
considerable demand for twills in Egypt,' the Levant, South 
America and South and West Africa. 

The effect of the Second World War was not serious for 
manufactured jute trade since the continental Europe took less 
than five per cent, of the exports of manufactures. 

Jute — ^raw and manufactured — ^represents 50 per cent, of the 
total exports of Indian merchandise from Calcutta to foreign 
countries. The jute trade, raw and manufactured, represents 
20 to 25 per cent, of exports from the whole of India, the 
highest figure recorded being 28 per cent, in 1929. 

The jute mill industry of Bengal received a great set-back 
after 1930. This was reflected' in the exceedingly low level of 
prices of raw and iiianufactux;ed jute. Trade depression 
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throughout the world and over-production of jute brought about 
the crisis. The introduction of substitutes and restrictions 
imposed on the free entry of jute in many countries aggravated 
the situation. In Cuba, Equador and tire Netherlands restric- 
tions were imposed on the free entry of jute products. .In 
Germany, Rumania and Lithuania the restrictions took the 
form of regulation of imports by licence. Germany also jirohi- 
bited the use of ]uto sacks for coal and wool. It was a part of 
the Italian industrial programme to substitute jute by home- 
grown fibre. 

The displacement of jute in many foreign countries had 
developed along two lines : (a) the use of grain elevators and 
other mechanical appliances for the bulk handling of gram m 
countries like Australia, Canada and Argentina ; (b) tlie substi- 
tution of 'jute bags by paper, cotton, sisal, hemp and other 
fibres. During World War II, when jute export was interrupted 
by the hostilities, many sub-stitutes like cloth and paper bags 
became popular as packing materials and captured a part of the 
market. In other words, the progre.ss of the jute substitutes 
was due to the scarcity of jute. New Zealand introduced 
Phormium Tenax — a vegetable fibre for domestic wool packing 
industry : Russia and Argentina used linseed fibre : Canada, 
U.S.A., Sweden, South Africa and Australia widely used cloth 
and paper bags. If some of these substitutes arc being used 
even now, it is because of the high prices of jute in the post- 
war period. 

The replacement of jute by processes of bulk handling 
is a permanent loss, but it is doubtful whether the substitutes 
of jute would compete ultimately with success. So long the 
price of jute is kept w'lthin reasonable limits, there is no possi- 
bility of its being ousted from the international market by the 
substitutes. The problem of jute substitutes may be real — ^but 
not serious. 

Although India enjoys almost a monopoly of jute produc- 
tion, its demand in the market is influenced by the price factor. 

The mill-owners realise that, although markets may have 
been lost to competitive fabrics or in countries w'hich are more 
and more tending to self-sufi5ciency, other new and valuable 
markets may be gained by research and experiment. 
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The Indian Central Jute Committee has set up a laboratory 
for Technological Research at Calcutta for finding out the new 
uses of jute other than its employmeht as a packing material. 

The new lines of manufacture* 

- Housing : Heat insulation ; plastic furniture ; carpets and 
curtains ; upholstery ; blankets ; wall covering, etc. 

Transport : Car upholstery ; water-proof covers ; tar- 
paulins ; canvas ; cordage and ropes. 

Industry : Electric insulation ; plastic reinforcement. 

Clothes : Mercerized and bleached fibres blending with 
wool and cotton. 

In many of these new lines of manufacture, the jute 
industry has already made good i)r ogress. 


The Sugar Industry 

Although India is the accredited birth-place of sugar-cane 
she had to depend on foreign souices for supply of her require- 
ments of sugar up to 1931-32. The sugar industry of India has 
developed considerably since the grant of tariff protection in 
1932.t She has now becomes the largest sugar producing country 
in the world with an output far in excess of its present estimated 
annual requirements. There arc more than 146 modern sugar 
factories in Indian Union. 

The industry is mainly confined to' the United Provinces 
and Bihar which might be regarded as the sugar-belt of India. 
The important sugar manufacturing centres in these two 
Ijrovinces are Kanpur, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Champaran, Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur. Other sugar centres 
are Coimbatore in Madras, Belapur in Bombay, and Amritsar 
in Hast Punjab. 


Provincial Distribution op Sugar Factories (1940) 


U. P. .. 
Bihar 

East Punjab 
Bombay .. 


.. 33 
2 

.. 7 


Madras 
West Bengal 
Orissa 

Indian States 


7 

3 

2 

11 


• Barker— /ttfe Industry, 

tThc Goveniinent of India have decided to continue protection of 
the sugar industry np to Slat March 1950. The protection of the 
industry expired on March 31, 1949. 

^2 
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Production of sugar in India may be classified under three 
heads — (a) by modern factories working with cane, (b) by 
modern refineries working with gur, and (c) by indigenous 
pan concerns w’hich may be collectively called Khandsaris, Of 
these three methods of sugar manufacture, it is only the first 
that gives what may properly be called the white sugar of India, 
and it constitutes the most important section of tlie industry. 
The- refining industry as^ell as the Kliandsan industry 
are very inefficient and wastcl®^ More than half the cane pro- 
duced IS used for the manufacture of gur. 

The Indian ITnion i)roduces 1*2 milium t»>ns df sugar as 
compared to 25,000 tons in Pakistan 

As a result of the rapid development of tlie industry, the 
imjiort of sugar has now jiractically disaj^peared and the country 
has been rendered absolutely independent of any foreign 
sources for the supply of sugar. 

Judged by the standard of quality and grade, Indian sugar 
is now equal to that of Java. 

In spite of such remarkable ^irogress, there arc certain 
drawbacks in the industry. The present weakness of the Indian 
sugar industry lies in the high cost of production w'hich is 
due to (a) seasonal character of the industry, {h) defective 
methods of extracting juice from the cane, (r) great waste in 
refining, (d) iioor output, and (c) the impossibility in most cases 
of concentrating cultivation round the central factory. These 
defects may be removed. Both the Government and the indus- 
trialists should pay attention to research and niodernisation. 

In Java the factories for turning the cane into sugar are 
near the plantations and the process of manufacturing sugar 
is so developed that there is no loss of sucrose. Attention is 
also paid in Java to the production of by-products like rum and 
methylated spirit. The sugar factories in India have no control 
over the sugar-cane cultivation which is in the hands of ryots. 
These ryots possess small holdings of land and are not in a 
position to arrange for harvesting when the cane has reached 
maturity asd is in the optimum condition. Moreover, in India 
sugar-cane areas are generally found at a great distance from 
the factories : as a resdlt, the factories have to depend for their 
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supply of the raw material on remote areas and thus to pay 
high cosfe, ^ 

According to the terms of the International vSugar Confer- 
ence of 1937, India was not to export sugar outside by sea for 
a period of 5 years ending in 1942. Till 1939 India did not 
feel the necessity of having foreign markets for sugar, because 
the entire production was required b> the country. But the 
outbreak of war m 1939 maddikhe I ntcrnational Sugar ^Igrccment 
inoperative due to the restriction of impoits and exports of 
sugar to and from belligerent countries, 'disturbances in the 
export quotas assigned to various Kuropean countries and viola- 
tion of the terms of agreement by these Kurojieaii countries. 
At the same tune, the sugar industry of India exiianded so 
greatly that there was a large surplus of sugar availalile for 
export India was therefore permitted to export sugar to the 
United Kingdom. When the war spread to the Hast Indies, 
Burniii and Siam, and supplies of sugar were cut off from Java 
and the Philipinncs, “the sugar industry of India became the 
unlj’ major source of supjdy to the Empire countries not 
producing their own sugai».“ 

The sugar market m India is extremely elastic The 
liresent high jiricc of sugar has kept the market confined 
mainly to the rich and the middle i class people. A little 
reduction in the price will bring the produce within the 
financial capacity of the poor.®^ 

The following figure*^ w’lll reveal the position of India as 


regards ^cr capita 
countries. 

sugar consumption in relation 

b 

(hi lb ) 

to other 

U. S. A. 

103 1 

Australia 

.. 114 

U. K. 

112 

New' Zealand 

.. 115 

Denmark 

128 

India 

.. 24 


• The Indian Tariff Board has recoinmende<l as a means of lowering 
the cost of prodnctiim of sugar and expanding the industry « (1) shifting 
of factories in the U P. and Biliar to more suitable localities; (2) allo- 
cation of sufficient funds to the Indian Central Sugarcana Committee 
for carrying out its pve^ear plan of rei^earch and development and 
(3) fixation of sugar prices at a fair and reasonable level. 
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At the current i)rices of sugar in Indian Union, the con- 
sumption cannot exceed 1 million tons which gives h surplus 
of about 150,000 tons a year. If the prices are reduced, the 
consumption will absorb this surplus. Sugar-cane accounts 
for 60 to 70 per cent of cost of sugar. Sugar-cane cannot be 
cheaper unless there is more production of it, which can only 
be done by increasing the yield of cane i)er acre. Any increase 
in the area of cultivation w’ould^conflict with the extension 
of areas under food or other crops which the country may 
need. 

This reduction in iirice will also help the Industry to export 
the surplus production to Afghanisthan, Tibet, Nepal, Burma, 
Ceylon and Pakistan. Pakistan can take more than 350 million 
lbs, of sugar from the Indian Union. The European countries 
can also be supplied with Indian sugar now that India produces 
a superior quality and higher grades of sugar equal to that 
of Java. 

The position of West Bengal in the jiroduction of sugar 
is at present not satisfactory. Bengal is a large sugar con- 
suming province in India, but she hai only three sugar factories. 

The present is therefore the most opportune time for 
starting more sugar mills. West Bengal enjoys certain natural 
and economic advantages for the cultivation of sugar-cane. In 
the U. P. and Bihar, the production of sugar-cane per acre is- 
between 15 and 16 tons, while in West Bengal it is as much 
as 35 tons, sometimes 40 tons. The soil and climate of North- 
Wc.st Bengal and 24-Parganas are favourable to sugar-cane 
cultivation. West Bengal has also the advantage of a large local 
consuming market ; economy in railway freight charges on 
finished goods is also an additional advantage for her over the 
U. P. and Bihar. 

As regards availability of cheaper power West Bengal 
stands in a very favourable position in comparison with the 
U. P. A very large coal-field lies near at hand and her ex- 
cellent railway system and riverways bring this source of 
mechanical power at a cheap cost to the doors of the mills. 
But the great disadvantage of the Bengal sugar industry is 
that the port of Calcutta brings other sugar-producing countries 
within easy reach of Bengal markets. 
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Tea Plantalione 

India is the second largest tea-producing country in the 
world, ^bout 80 per cent of the Indian tea is obtained from 
Assam and West Bengal. Southerh India raises nearly 18 
per cent, of the total output, the rest comes from East Punjab 
and Bihar. 

There are more than 5,000 tea plantations in India, of 
which 50 per cent, is confined to ^he East Punjab and 20 
per cent, to .^ssani. But the average size of a plantation in 
the Punjab is onl}*’ 4 acres, whereas in Assam the average size 
exceeds 400 acres. ^ 

“Every garden of any importance has its own factories 
where tea is prepared for the market, as^t is essential that 
the various processes should be carried through immediately 
after the leaf has been plucked. The belter organised factories 
are elaborately equipped with highly specialised plant and are 
under the supervision of expert tea makers.'* 

The Indian tea industry employs more than a million 
labourers, recruited mostly from the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Madras and Orissa. Assam employs in the 
tea plantations more than half a million persons ; in West 
Bengal the number is a little above 200,000. The question of 
labour is a difficult problem in Assam, where the local labour is 
generally unwilling to work in the plantations, because it finds 
in the cultivation of land a more easy occupation. Labour is 
employed in Assam on a contract system — ^the workers agreeing 
to remain at a stretch for certain years in a garden. 

Internal consumption of tea absorbs about 25 per cent, of 
the production, while the rest is available for export. The 
U. K., Canada, Australia, Egypt, the U. S. A., France and 
New Zealand are the chief buyers. The U. K. is the single 
largest buyer and takes as much as 60 per cent, of the export. 
It is inrobably true to say that no other country in the world 
is so dependent on one consuming country for its prosperity. 
Although India is the greatest tea exporting country in the 
world, several other -countries like Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
China, Japan, Formosa and French Indo-China produce tea 
and compete with India in European and American markets. 
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There is however great scope for the expansion of Indian 
tea in Iran, Egypt and the U'. S. S. R. 


Percentage of Indian Tea in the Total Imports op 
Certain Important Countries 



1936 

1937 

U. K. 

55 8 

56-5 

Canada 

55 1 

55 8 

U. S. A. 

14-9 

10-7 

France .. 

6 1 

7-6 

. Australia 

4 9 

24 

New Zealand 

23 

30 


It is evident from the above figures that the competition is 
severe in the U S. A., France, Australia and New Zealand. 

Therefore it is necessary to develop the internal market, 
and fortunately there is great scope for such development. 
The Indian Tea Matkci Expansion Boaid is carrying on 
extensive projiaganda throughout India, as a result of which 
the demand for lea has increased considerably.®*' The Board 
claims that in Madras and Bombay more than 60 per cent, of 
the former drinkers has become icRulai visitors to the tea shops. 
The Board spends more than Rs 20 lakhs on propaganda work 
in India. 

Tlic tea industry" has had a continuous run of prosperity 
throughout tlie war years 1939-1945 as the supplies of Netherland 
East Indies tea were cut off from the world market. The Inter- 
national Tea Committee had to raise the export quota of tea 
from India. 

Production of Tea 


Year 

1938-39 




MllllOU 11)8 

. . 452 

1940-41 

. . . 

... 

... 

... 463 

1941-42 


... 

... 

... 470 

1943-44 

... 

. , 


. . 573 

1947-48 


... 


. . 532 


• ‘‘ITie old Indian Tea Ccns Committee is now defunct and its place 
has been taken by the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, a branch of 
the International Tea Market Expansion Board. The intensive advertis- 
ing campaigns initiated by the Board have already borne frnit in several 
countries, and apart from India and the Unite'd Kingdom itself, the 
potential markets in America, Egypt and South Africa ^er a vast field 
for operations.” 
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In 1948, tea production in Indian Union was 540 million 
lbs. compared to world’s total of 815 million lbs. In the same 
year the world demand for tea was to the extent of 848 million 
lbs. Hence the supply is still short of demand. Recently the 
Government of India has levied an ^export duty of As. 4 per 
'lb. of tea. Till the production of tea is revived in Indonesia, 
Japan and Formosa, the export duty will not effect the tea trade. 

There has been a lar^e increase of export of tea to Canada, 
U. S. A. and Australia from Indian Union. 

The i)resent ]jrobleiiis of the Indian tea industry are 
(a) the acute shortage of chemical fertilizers, (b) shortage of 
plywood tea chests and (c) the deteriorati(jn in the quality of 
tea. Further progress of the tea industry will depend on the 
solution of these problems It is also necessary to make more 
propaganda for Indian tea in foreign markets. Indian Tea is 
losing grounds in U.S. markets because of its deterioration m 
quality and growing competition from other sources. As tea is 
a good dollar earner, it is necessary to give immediate attention 
to this problem. 

The iiartition of the country has given rise to new problems 
in regard to transport resiiltuig in high costs. Calcutta’s rail- 
way link with the tea gardens run through Pakistan territory 
and coal sujiplies now has to be scut through a new route 
involving motor traiis])ort over difficult hill roads. This adds to 
the cost of manufacture. Moreover, coal stocks are not adequate 
and therefore w ood has to be collected on a large scale to supple- 
ment fuel supplies. 


Hie Silk Industry 

The Indian silk industry was once in a very flourishing 
conditibn. The industry declined as the result of the competi- 
tion of the silk j’arn and .silk jnece-goods from Italy -and Japan. 
In more recent years Chinese silk and artificial silk manufac- 
tures are competing severely with the silk weaving and spinning 
industry of India. 

India is a erreat ra\y silk producer. Various silkwonns are 
reared in different parts of the country. The varieties are the 
mulberry ^ilk, tasar silk, endi and muga. 
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There are three principal areas where raw silk is found ; 
(t) Southern portion of the Mysore plateau with the Coimbatore 
district of Madras, (ti) the Murshidabad, Malda and, Birbhum 
districts of West Bengal, (lii) Kashmir and Jammu with the 
neighbouring districts of the Bast Punjab. There is also 
a considerable cultivation in Chota Nagpin and Orissa and 
parts of the Central Provinces of the Tasar silkworm and 
m Assam of the Endi and Muga silkworm. Silk is also 
obtained from North Bihar. Kashmir is the most important 
producer of silk in India where silkworms thrive best in the 
mulberry trees. Silk industry is a State monojioly there and the 
major portion of the products is exported to Europe. 

The silk industry of India is an important national asset 
with strongly marked characteristics. It consists of two well- 
defined sections : 

(1) The production of cocoons ; and 

(2) The production of raw silk, including the utilization 

of by-products. 

The first one is es.sentially a cottage industry, and the second 
is a factory industry. 


S11.K-PRODVCING Are\k in India 


Name of area 

Silk reeled 
lb.s 

1 Name of area 

Silk reeled 

lb.s. 

Mulbery Silk : 


Tasar Silk : 


Bengal 

.. 10,00,000 

Bihar & Orissa 
C. P. 

.. 2,40,000 
.. 1,60,000 

Mysore . . 

.. 7,40,000 

U P. 

1,000 

Kashmir . . 

.. 2,32,000 

Total 

.. 4,01,000 

Madras .. 

90,000 



Assam 

6,400 

Other Silk : 

Assam Muga 

• 

.. 1,00,000 

Punjab 

1,000 

; Assam Endi 

50,000 

Total 

.. 20,69,400 

' Grand Total 

.. 26,20,400 


Silk manufacture is a cottage industry in India. The bulk 
of the raw silk produced in India is consumed by the hand- 
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loom weaving industry. Although there are 90 silk fartories 
in Indian Union, at present only three mills use power-driven 
looms for silk manufactures — one in Bengal, one in Mysore and 
one in Bombay. 

The chic^ silk-weaving centres kre Amritsar and Jullundhar 
in Ea.st Punjab ; Benares, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur in the 
U. P. ; Murshidabad, Bankura and Bishnupur in West Bengal ; 
Kagpur in C. P. ; Bhagalpur in Bihar ; Ahmedabad, Poona, 
Belgaum, Dharwar, Hubli and Sholapur in Bombay ; Bangalore 
in Mysore State ; Berhampur, Trichinopoly, Salem and Tanjore 
in Madras ; Srinagar in Kashmir. 

Mysore silk industry produces more tiian two-fifths of the 
total output of silk manufactures in India. 

In order to improve the condition of the silk indiLstry in 
India it is necessary to ask for State support. The silk weavers 
arc all poor and therefore cannot buy the necessary implements. 
They are also exploited by middlemen. These evils can be re- 
moved to a certain extent through co-operative societies. 

Though India is a large producer of silk, she has not been 
able to capture any foreign market. France and the United 
Kingdom import small quantities of raw silk. India exports 
cocoons, because reeling is so badly done that foreign countries 
prefer to do the reeling themselves. 

Rayon* or staple fibre is produced from wood-pulp by 
forcing vicose through minute holes to form filaments which are 
cut into short lengths or staples which can be spun on ordinary 
cotton machinery after a little adjustment. 

The present condition : India imports' a laige quantity of 
artificial silk from Italy, Japan, the U. K., France and other 
countries. In 1938 India consumed artificial silk to the value 
of Rs. 487 lakhs. The great demand for silk on the one hand, 
and the absence of any artificial silk industry in India on the 
othei, indicate grpat possibilities. The necessary raw materials 
for artificial silk are available in India 

The Dehra Dun Forest Research Institute has observed that 
rayon can be manufactured in India from ‘Tibro,’' a product 

* It is the generic term for manufactured textile fibre or } arn 
produced chemically from cellulose. 
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obtained from grass and bamboo pulps. The forest wealth of 
Travancore and Mettur can be used for the manufacture of 
*‘fibro** with the help of cheap power obtained fr^ the 
Pallivasal Hydro-electric Project. Moreover, in India large 
quantities of cotton and cotton waste are available, and this can 
be used in the artificial silk industry. ‘*The percentage of yield 
of artificial silk from cotton is far greater than that from wood- 
pulp ; wood-pulp yields 30 per cent, and cotton 85 per cent.*^ 
The chemicals required are caustic soda, carbon disulphide, 
ammonium sulphate, white soap, bleaching liquid, etc , which 
are mostly available in India. As plentiful supjily of water 
free from chlorides is necessary, the industr 3 " should be localised 
on river banks having transport facilities. 

Tile Woollen Induatry. Indian wool is known in the 
world market as ''East India IVools". There are about 50 
million sheep in India which are reared mostly’ in Northern India. 
The annual wool production is nearly 85 million lbs. Indian 
uool IS short stajiled and is inferior to that of Europe and 
Australia. Raiv wool is obtained from the Punjab, jiarticularly 
the Hissar district ; (larhwal, Almora and Nainital in the U. P.; 
and Bikanir. There are twenty two woollen mills in the Unio^. 
In addition, there is a large number 'of handloom producers. 
The first w’oolleii mills were set uj) about 1876 at Kanpur and 
Dhariwal because of availability of cheap labour and water 
supply. 

Indian wool is suitable for the manufacture of carjiets and 
blankets w»hich are made at Amritsar, Srinagar, Bangalore, 
Agra, Mirzaoore and Kanpur. Shawl is a cottage industry 
product ot Kashmir. The finest wool comes from the Bikanir 
State and is used in the mills. Modern mills are mostly localised 
in Dhariwal and Kanjiur. 

For manufacture of woollen cloths in the few millsi 
established in India wool is chiefly imported from Australia. 
The average annual imports of raw wool is of tjie order of 19’24 
million lbs. 

If proper care is taken to improve the sheep-breeding and 
to produce better and cleaner tyi>e of wool Indian Union can 
possibly become less dependent on foreign supplies. 
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The utilization of wool by Indian mills may be classified 
as follows: 

(a) Indian plain wools — 

(i) Coarse bi’pe : Blankets and carpets. 

(») Finer types : Tweed, overcoatings, rugs, serge 
yarn. 

(b) Hill types — ^low grade hosiery and army blankets. 

(c) Cross-bred wools — ^ledium serve warps, worsted 

warps, tweeds etc. 

(d) Merino wools — Flannel, overcoating and superfine 

broad cloths 

I 

A serious handicajj from which the Indian woollen industry 
suffers IS the fact that the season for wearing woollen cloths in 
India IS about 4 months in a year, and the mills are to manu- 
facture for many months in anticipation of a demand which 
may not be realised. 

The woollen manufacturers of India have formed a Federa- 
tion to avoid rivalry and competition among themselves. Tins 
federation is known as the Federation of Woollen Manufacturers 
ill India. « 


The Iron and Steel Industry 

Indian Union is the second leading iron and steel j producing 
country in the British Common w’caltliv of Nations, and yields 
])lace only to the United Kingdom. Although her output of 
iron ore cannot be compared with that of the V. S. A. and 
France, her reserves of ore are so vast that there is every hope 
that India will eventually take an important place among the 
producers of iron goods. The jirincipal iron-ore deposits are 
found in Bihar, Orissa, Central Provinces, Mysore and Madras. 
The most important iron belt extends from nurumahisani in 
the Mayurbhanj State of Orissa through Keonjliar and Bonai 
to the Kalhan sub-division of Singfabhum. ‘‘Most valuable 
deposits occur in the chain of hills extending over 30 miles 
from Kompilai in the Bonai State to the neighbourhood of Gua 
in the Singhbhum district as in this area we get above 60 i>er 
cent, of the total deposits of this belt*'. 
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The value of an iron-ore deposit depends not only upon its 
richness in iron, but also upon its location and the ease or 
difficulty of mining. In India th^ various other metallic ores 
required in extracting iron from the ore are also available in 
abundance not far from the iron deposits. Manganese ore, for 
example, occurs in the Singhbhum district. Again, dolomite 
and limestone are found within a short distance of the ore-fields. 



The iron and steel industry is now recognised as one of 
the biggest industries in India. It gives employment to nearly 
35,000 persons. The first iron and steel company was started 
in 1830, but the real development began after 1908 when the 
Tata Company was established at Sak^i in the Singhbhum 
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district. At present the companies chiefly engaged in the 
making of iron and steel are* the following : 

(a) Tata Iron and Steel Co., I«itd. — ^It owns valuable iron- 

ore concessions in the Mayurbhanj State of Onssa 
and the Raipur district of the Central Provinces, 
magnesite and chromite in Mysore and coal in the 
Jliaria field. 

(b) Bengal Iron Co , Ltd., at Hirapur brings iron-ore 

from Pansira, A]ita and Maclettan mines. 

(r) Indian Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. — It manufactures pig 
iron, steel, ferro-manganese, ^tc., at Bumpur, near 
Asansol, ,130 miles from Calcutta. 

(<f) United Steel Corporation of Asia brings iron from 
Keonjhar mines. The centre is at Monoharpur. 

(c) Mysore Iron-works at Bhadravati. 

It is not passible noiv for India to produce machinery, 
higher grade of cutler}', high-grade steel and rolling stock. She 
manufactures mainly pig iron, iron bars, steel tubes, tin plate, 
enamel wares, wires, nails, railway wagons, etc. The Indian 
iron and sfeel industries are enjoying fiscal protection as manu- 
facturers of basic materials. 

India exports a large quantity of pig iron and steel manu- 
factures. The bulk of the shfriment goes from Calcutta. Madras 
also handles a considerable quantity.' The chief markets for 
pig iron are the U. K., the U. S. A., Japan and China, while 
scrap iron and steel for remanufacture*go mainly to the U. K. 
and Japan. 


Production of Iron and Stbbu in India 
(in 000 tons) 




1938-39 

1939-40 

Pig iron 

.. 

.. 1,576 

1,838 

Casting 


88 

128 

Steel ingots .. 


.. 977 

1,070 

Semis 


791 

872 

Finished steel 


.. 726 

804 
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Jamshedpur, the centre of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
I>any, is the principal seat for the manufacture of steerin India. 
It owns valuable iron-ore concessions at Gurumahisani, only- 
50 miles away. Coal is brought from the Jharia field, the 
distance being only 100 miles. l<imestonc and dolomite are 
obtained from the neighbourhood. The centre is connected by 
railways and the cost of transportation is never high. Cheap 
labour is always available from the Central Provinces and Chota 
Nagpur The river Subarnarekha, though useless for naviga- 
tion, supplies water to the industry Dunng summer this river 
dries up and therefore arrangements have been made to pre- 
serve water in the Kharkai river by constructing , a dam. 

Production in T\ta Iron and Stp:kl Compvnv 

{lit 000 ions) 



1947 

1948 

Coke 

.. 933 

960 

PiK iron 

. . 956 

1075 

Steel ingots ... 

• ... 901 

1029 

Steel Koods 

..664 

753 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway, with its branch lines, serves 
the industrial city for moving the raw* materials and the finished 
products. 

Burjipofe is the second largest iron and steel centre in 
India. The cit\’ is 142 miles from Calcutta and the industry 
IS managed by the Indian Iron and Steel Corporation Ltd. In 
1936 the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd. was amalgamated with it. The 
output of the pig iron of the amalgamated companies in 1937 
Avas 7,13,000 tons. The companies also manufacture foundry 
iron for castings. 

In Mysore the iron-ore deposits exist in the Bababudan hills 
and in the Shimoga district. The iron industry is localised at 
Bhadravaii. The forests of the Shimoga and Kadur districts 
supply charcoal for smelting iron ore. Limestone comes from 
Bhandigudda. 

The prospects of setting up of an iron and steel industry 
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in Madras are bright. The province has got in the districts of 
Salem and Trichinopoly an almost inexhaustible reserve of high 
grade iron ore and other accessory ores required for the industry. 
The deficiency of coal is no doubt an impediment, but then 
charcoal is available, and also hydro-electric energy. The 
auxiliary materials required for the iron and steel industry are 
fluxes and refractories. Both limestone and dolomite are avail- 
•able in Srilein district itself, as also in Trichinopoly and Coimba- 
tore districts, while refractories, fire clay, maRiiesitc, chromite 
and Siliceous* materials, are found near iron ore deposits. 

Tlie Second World War brought a run of continuous jiros- 
perity for the iron and sleel industry. The industry has now 
doubled its jire-war output of finished steel A large variety of 
special steel like special bar for the manufacture of shells, a 
liullet proof armour plate, gun turrets, high grade steel machine 
tools and stainless steel for surgical instruments arc being manu- 
factured. The consumption of pig-iron, ingots, bullets, tin bar 
and tiii-plate are controlled in regard to civilian population. 

“The future outlook for the Indian iron and steel industry 
is bright. The immense ifatural resources of the country, parti- 
cularly in comparison uith those of some other eastern lands, 
its ])osition of easy accessibility to the markets of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, the proved metallurgical skill of its iron 
masters and steel founders, and the commercial ability already 
displayed in the development of the export trade in pig iron — 
these, together with the great potential and growing home 
market for steel goods of every description, all presage expan- 
sion when world commerce returns to its normal channels.** 


Paper^Making in India 

The manufacture of machine-made paper in India dates 
from 1867 when the first mill was established on the Hooghly. 
At present there are fifteen mills in Indian Union. 

Calcutta with its neighbourhood is the principal centre of 
the paper industry in Indian Union. The other centres are 
Lucknow, Bombay, Punalur (Travancore), Saharanpore and 
Poona. 
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Numbbr^op Paper ^Miias and their Centres 


Provinces 
West Bengal 

Bombay 

United Provinces 

Bihar 

Urissa. .. 

Hast Punjab 
Mysore 
Travancore 
Hyderabad 


Ko. of mills Centres 

4 Kankinara, Titagarh, Ranigunj & 
Naihati. 

3 Bombay, Poona and Ahniedabad* 
2 Lucknow, Saharanpur. 
Dalniianagar. 

Brajrajnagar. 

Jagadhri. 

Bliadravati. 

Punalur. 

Sirpur. 


The paper industry gives employment to more than 10,000 
people. Pulp IS mostly imported from foreign countries. 
Wood-pulj) is not available in sufficient quantity. In Europe 
and America, coniferous wood is used for pulp. In India 
forests of coniferous trees — ^iiine, spruce and fir — are available 
in the Himalayas, but then it is not i>ossible to export them 
commercially on account of the lack of transport facilities. 
There are possibilities, however, for using pine wood of the 
Kashmir State for the manufacture of pulp. The Dehra Dun 
Fore.st Research Institute is making experiments with Bagasee. 
Sabai grass, which grows abundantly in Northern India, is now 
used for making pulp in the Punjab and U. P. For cheaper 
varieties, rag, hem]), jute waste and waste paper are used. 
Bamboo pulp is used only in Naihati, Bengal. 

The supplies of bamboo in areas where the other conditions 
are favourable for exploitation are sufficient to meet the needs 
of all the paper mills in India and leave a surplus from which 
an export trade in pulp can be developed. It grows extensively 
in Assam, Madras and Bombay. The advantage of bamboo 
is that the cutting rotation is on average four years as against 
60 years in the case of w^ood. Further, the dead bamboo stems 
remain suitable for the manufacture of pulp for at least 4 years. 
Its yield is larger than sabai grass and cost cheaper. Of course^ 
as a raw material, bamboo is inferior to sabai grass ; but, in 
India, the demand for superior quality paper is limited. The 
prospect of the bamboo paper-pulp industry is, therefore, quite 
bright. 
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The paper industry of India is working under certain dis- 
advantages. The necessary chemicals, like caftstic soda, soda 
ash, salt /:ake, bleaching jicwdcr and dyes, are to be imported 
from abroad at high price. Moreover, these chemicals are to 
be brought to the mill-centres from the' ports, and the transport 
charges are heavy. The i)robleiii of power is no less acute . 
Most of the mills arc to pay heavy charges for coal as the best 
coalfields are mostly confined to the Damodar basin of Bihar- 
Bengal. The total quantity of ]japer of all kinds imported by 
India before the war was 2 5 million cwts The question of 
foreign competition, however, need not be taken seriously. 
Norway and Sw'eden can never afford to dump paper into India 
as these countries manufacture paper mostly for foreign markets. 
Dumping is possible when the domestic consumption is adequate 
enough to make good the loss. 

It is not possible to make newsprint in India with grass or 
bamboo-pulp. Exjjensivc rag papers, art paper, blue match 
jiaper, tissue paper, etc. are not Hkely to be made in India 
in near future. A iieivsiirint factor}^ is being set up in Central 
Provinces. Other ideal places for the location of mills for the 
manufacture of new’spnnt are Kashmir, Hyderabad and Tehri 
Oarhwal State. 


Thk Percenta<;k share oi* the Principai, Countries in the 
T oTAi, Vai.uk of Paper imported in India 


U. K. . 
Norw'ay 
Sweden 


1938-39 
Pci cent I 


.. 27 6 
.. 11 6 
.. 120 


Germany 

Japan 

Netherlands 


Pci cent. 
. 19*7 

4*1 
4*7 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, imports from 
these countries ceased and Indian paper-mill industry got an 
excellent opportunity of expanding and consolidating its posi- 
tion. The grow'th of the paper industry in India will be evident 
from the following figures : 

Paper production (in 000 cwt ) in India 
1932-33 .. 804 1939-40 .. 1.369 

1936-37 .. 971 

1938-39 .. 1'183 1941-42 

33 


.. 1,600 
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Although the paper industry has increased its production 
considerably, the output is yet not adequate enough to meet the 
requirements of the country. The demand has also^ increased 
for hand-made paper. 

It is expected that in course of time, Indian paper industry 
will supply the entire requirement of India, and will also be 
in a position to export paper outside. The possibilities of 
export are in the direction of Burma, Ceylon, Malaya and East 
Africa where at present there are no paper mills. 

Chemical Industry 

The Indian Union has now 35 chemical factories. The 
chemical industry has achieved enormous progress during the 
last few years. The range of manufactured products has greatly 
increased, and besides factories of basic products, raw materials 
for agriculture and industry, the Indian Chemical industry 
manufactures many articles for direct consumption. 

Chemical industry supplies materials which are used in 
other industries or agriculture. The production of soap, leather, 
glass, paints and varnish, drugs, rubber, etc., requires chemi- 
cals without which they cannot be manufactured. 

The chemical industry can be divided into : 

(a) Heavy chemicals. 

(b) Coal tar chemicals. 

(c) Electro-chemicals. 

Heavy chemicals include mainly sulphur and its compound, 
acid hydrochloric, soda ash, caustic soda and fertilizers. The 
importance of heavy chemicals lies in the fact of their being 
essential for other industries like textiles, leather, paper etc., 
and their consumption depends on the activity of those indus- 
tries. 

The second World War was re.sponsible for the birth of a 
heavy chemical industry in India. At present several types of 
heavy chemicals are manufactured in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Amritsar, Madras and Bangalore, but the production 
is not sufficient to meet the requirement of the country. India’s 
sources of raw materials for heavy chemicals are not deficient 
if only the various mineral ores are properly treated. Salt, lime- 
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stone, STpsum, baiudte, zircon, ilmenite, beryl, monazite, 
kaolin, etc., are found in abundance. In regard to fuel, the 
problem ns very serious, because except Bengal, cheap coal is 
not available in other centres like Delbii Madras, Bombay and 
Bangalore. The present hydro-electric schemes of the South 
need further expansion for supplying cheap electric power. The 
chemical plants which arc regarded as essential for building 
chemical industries, are not made in India, but if proper 
attempts are made, much of the simpler plants could be locally 

manufactured. 

» * 

Coal tar is the foundation of the organic chemical 
industry from which benzole, anthracene add anthracene oil are 
obtained for use in dyes, explosives, flavouring essences, per- 
fumes, plastics, pharmaceutical and photographic chemicals. 
Coal tar production and its distillation are centralised in 
Calcutta, Kulti, Jamshedpur, Bombay, Jharia and Hirapur, The 
Electro-chemical industry is of recent origin in India. Among 
the many products, the chief are calcium carbide, aluminium, 
magnesium and ferro-manganese. In many of these industries, 
electrical energy forms the major portion of the cost of the 
product, success or othei^vise of the industry being largely 
dependent on the rate at which powei is made available to the 
industry. With the completion of Hydro-electric projects now 
under construction, abundant power will become available and 
it will be possible to establish many clcctro-chemical industries 
in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Bihar, Mysore and U. P. 

In 1938-39 India imported chemicals tQ fhe value of Rs. 3 
crores. The imported chemicals consist of sodium compounds, 
sodium carbonate, * caustic soda, acids, potassimn compounds, 
sulphur, bleaching powder and glycerine. 


Shares of the Principal Supplying Countries in the 
Total Imports op Chemicals in India. 


U. K. .. 
Germany 
U. S. A. 


1938-39 
Per cent, 

.. 56-5 Italy 
131 

6’5 Japan 


Per cent. 
.. 5-2 

.. 5‘2 
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Glass Indostry 

Glass manufacture has been known in India since time 
immemorial, but it assumed the character of a modern industry 
with the outbreak of the war of 1914-18, when Indian 
manufacturers made considerable efforts to fill the partial void 
created by the stoppage of imports from Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, England and Germany. 

It has a wide geographical distribution in India. There are 
seventy "seven glass factories scattered all over the country giving 
employment to more than ten thousand people. Though it is 
a very old industry, its development has been comparatively 
very tardy. 

The industry is carried on under two systems : (a) the 
indigenous cottage industry, and (b) the modern factory 
industry. 

The indigenous glass industry is spread all over India, but 
the chief areas are the Firozabad district of the United Provinces 
and the Bclgaum district of Bombay. Similar types of cottage 
industry also exist m Mysore. The indigenous glass industry 
had to face competition from the factory industry which started 
manufacturing the rough type of bangles in competition. On 
the top of this, the competition from Japanese manufactures in 
bangles and other ornamental tyi^es was there. As a result the 
cottage industry is today restricted to the rough products and 
on smaller scale. 

The modern factory industry is more or less restricted to 
the production of the following classes of goods : 

(1) Glass cakes for bangles. 

(2) Beads, bottles, lampware, phials, table ware, etc. 

(3) Sheets and plate glass on a limited scale. 

(4) Surgical and laboratory requirements in glass in 

special cases. 

The United Provinces, Bombay and Bengal are the three 
main provinces for glass factories. 

Glass industry has developed to a considerable extent in 
the United Provinces, where about 50 factories manufacture 
bangles, hollow and pressed wares, glass sheets, etc. Bahjoi 
in the district of Moradabad is the only glass sheet making 
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centre in India. Bangles are mostly made at Firozabad. It 
supplies ^nearly one-third of the country’s demand. Hollow 
and pressed wares like motor head-lights, reflectors, bulb, 
chimneys, etc., a^ produced in Shikohabad, Hathras, Naini 
and Bahjoi. The factors that led to the success of the glass 
industry are the availability of sand, potash, nitrate and lime 
in the province itself. Coal is imported from Bihar and Bengal. 
There arc, however, certain drawbacks in the glass industry 
of U. P. The designs of bangles and glasswares are all old- 
fashioned and* are mostly imitations of the Japanese brand or 
Moradabad brass-wares. The industry is in the hand of small 
dealers, and as such it is not properly organised 

Lami) wares, bottles, glass tubes, flasks, beakers, test tubes, 
plate glass, etc., are mostly made in Bengal and Bombay, 
•^n 1943 there were 12 glass factories in Bombay, employing 
about 4500 workers. 

The future of the glass industry is indeed bright. The 
home market is fairly large and many of the raw materials are 
found in large quantities. The Indian glass industry is in a 
position to export glass and glassware to foreign countries. 
In 1939-40 she exported •to the extent of Rs 2 lakhs worth 
of glasswares to Aden, Bahrein Island, Ceylon, Burma, 
Federated Malay States, Arabia, Iran, Japan and other countries. 

Aluminium Induijtry 

India possesses large reserves of bauxite suitable for the 
manufacture of aluminium. 

Aluminium has recently assumed great importance as a 
metal because of its lightness, corrosion resistance, electrical 
conductivity and ease of fabrication. The metal is used in 
transport, chemical, brewery and food industries, building and 
architecture, insulation and paints. The aircraft industry" is 
entirely dependent on the use of aluminium alloys. The metal 
is also used for bus bodies and railway coaches. Aluminium 
vessels are much more suitable for use in the kitchen than 
those of other metals. Aluminium containers are also rc]»lacing 
containers of tin plates. 

The Indian Aluminium industry is located at Alwaye in 
Travancore, Belur and Asansol in irrrt Bengal and Muree in 
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Bihar. The annual production is about 4000 tons. The cost 
of production is very high. The imported metal, however, does . 
not very much compete with Indian production. India imports 
annually about 7000 tons of aluminium gocds. 

Leather Industry 

Indian leather industry can be divided into two categories 
— (a) indigenous and (b) modern. 

The indigenous process is employed for crude leather, sole 
leather and half tanned leather. A varam or turwar bark 
{Caussia Avriculaie) is generally used for tanning though the 
use of wattle bark is not uncommon in Madras. The indigenous 
tanning is done by the Chamars. 

Modern tanning uses babul bark and myrobalans in dealing 
with hides. Such processes have been introduced in Kanpur, 
Agra, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. Bataiiagar, near Calcutta, 
makes footwears on a large scale. Chrome process has been 
recently introduced in India and Madras has done much 
IMoneermg work m this direction. 

Hides (the skins of the larger animals) and skins (the skins 
of the smaller animals) are the chief raw materials, of leather 
industry. India is the world's major supplier of raw and half- 
tanned hides and skins. She produces annually about 20 million 
cattle and million buffalo hides, 22 million goat and kid 
skins and 3 million sheepskins In the ])roduction of cattle 
hides, India stands first in the world. 

About 60 per cent, of the raw hides and 40 per cent, of 
the goat and sheepskins' are tanned in India and the remainder 
is exported raw. In 1939-40 India exported raw hides and 
skins worth Rs. 412 lakhs, while exports of half-tanned leather 
were worth Rs. 600 lakhs. The United Kingdom alone takes 
about 50 per cent, of the Indian exports of hides and skins, the 
U. S. A. coming second with about 30 per cent. 

India supplies about 30 per cent, of the goatskins of the 
world. The Indian goatskins is considered as the, best raw 
material for high class kid. In 1938 India exported glace 
kid worth about Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The term tanning is generally used to cover a variety of 
processes w’hich convert hides and skins into leather. The 
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principal tanning materials are (a) vegetable tanning materials, 
(b) mineral tanning agents, (c) oils. Vegetable tanning materials 
are obtained by water extraction of certain parts of various 
plants w^hich contain water soluble k'nown as tannin or tannic 
acid. The parts used may be w’ood, bark, leaves or form of 
fruit. Aluminium and chromium are the chief mineral tanning 
agents. Aluminium is used with fatty matters such as egg- 
yolk, olive oil and the gluten of flour. The chromium is used 
m the form of chromium sulphate. For heavy leather tanning, 
cod, herring, Seal or whale oil is used. 

During the Second World War the industry received con- 
siderable flllip due to large military demand'for boots and shoes, 
harness, saddlery and other army equipment. The United 
Provinces was the largest producer of army boots and shoes in 
0c British Empire. From the pre-war production of 40 lakhs 
jiairs of shoes in 1938-39, the country during war produced more 
than 85 lakhs pairs of shoes. The ouljmt of harness, saddlery 
and others can be valued at Rs. 22 crores a year. The output 
of leather increased by more than seven times. Such a large 
increase m the supply of leather was made possible by the 
increased slaughter of cattle to provide meat for the defence 
forces. This increased slaughter of animals brought in its 
wake the i;roblein of *?carcity of milk supply in urban towns. 
The export of lamb and kid for skins is an interesting develop- 
ment of recent years. In future, India's fur-skins will play 
a very useful part in international coriimerce. 

The Ship-building Industry 

The sea-borne and coastal trade of India is very large and 
is at present controlled bv foreign companies. The over-sea 
trade is more than 25 million tons of cargo and a quarter 
million passengers, and when measured in terms of rupees, 
it exceeds Rs. 4,000 million. The coastal trade of India is 
over 7 million tons of cargo and 2 million passenger-traffic. 
Such a huge trade requires a large mercantile marine. More- 
over, India is surrounded by seas on three sides and therefore 
she should have her own ships for the defence of her coasts. 

In 1938-39, the share of Indian shipping was 2 ])er cent in 
oversea trade and 21 per cent in the coastal trade. The number 
of Indian steamers in service were only 63. 
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The necessary requisites for the ship-buildnij’ industry are : 

(i) Ship-buildinR and repairing yards, 

(it) Deep water in the harbour. 

(lii) Proximity of raw materials, 

(i-u) Supply of labour. 

In Calcutta and Vizagapatam there arc already certain 
repairing yards for making hulls and lighter crafts. Calcutta 
also boasts of a few dry docks. The Gondwana coalfields are 
connected by railways with Calcutta and Vizagajiatam. Though 
India is fairly rich in iron ore and there are four important steel 
manufacturing centres in India which can supiily ship-buildmg 
materials, yet in the initial stage, engines, proi)ellers and other 
machinery will have to be imiiorted from abroad. 

The Scindhia Steam Navigatioii Company has very recent^ 
opened a .ship-building yard at Vizagai)at:iin ll is interesting 
to examine the suitability of l^izagapatam a shtp-huilding 
centre. The .situation of the harbour at the centre of the eastern 
coast between Calcutta and Madras offers great facilities for 
bringing down the nece,ssary materials from the hinterland of 
those two big iiorts. Vizagapalam has the additional advantage 
of possessing a deep-water harbour which permits the launching 
of big sliqis. The tidal range is also satisfactory. Steel, the 
most important raw material, can be brought to the shipinng 
yard from Tatanagar, 550 miles aw’ay, by the B. N. Rly. The 
Gondwana coalfields arc also within easy reach . Timber 
necessary for making decks, cabins, etc., can be had from Chota 
Nagpur. If railway lines are constructed to connect Waltair 
with the actual shipyard, the cost of transport in bringing raw 
materials w'ill be further reduced. Supply of .skilled labour, 
though at pre.sent scanty, may be requisitioned from outside in 
the beginning 

The building of medium-sized ocean-going vessels has 
already begun at Vizagapatani. In IMS one 8,000 tonner viss 
turned out from this j'ard. 

The other major ports of India, like Bombay and Madras, 
cannot conveniently develo]) the ship-huildinfr industry. 
Bombay is many hundred miles away from the coal and iron 
fields. The harbour of Madr^ is artificial and the sea is 
shallow. Therefore big sea-going steamers cannot be launched. 
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Recently a small ship-building yard project has been 
launched near Khaikal in Bombay Presidency. 

Aircraft Manufacture 

Although as late as September, 1939, the Government of 
India turned down the scheme of the Scindhia Steam Navigation 
Company for the manufacture of aircrafts in India as 
'‘impossible’', as a result of the changing course of the war, 
the Government declared in 1940 that “it was Government’s 
intention to pVoceed with the scheme as soon as the necessary 
plants and materials became available.” An aircraft factory 
was floated in Bangalore in 1941. This fhetory has now been 
taken over by the Government and is engaged in the repairing 
and [iroduction of aeroplanes. 

m The possibilities of an aircraft industry in India are very 
promising Aj^art from the requirements of military aircraft, 
India w'lth its long distances and excellent visibility has vast 
]>ossibihties of civil aviation. 

The Indian Union has now 41 air services routes covering 
13,295 route miles. There are now 16 daily services and 42 
weekly services. In the jecond half of 1947, the civil aviation* 
covered 4,648,155 miles and carried 136,806 passengers and 
1120 tons of goods in addition to 298 tons of mails. 

In the initial stage of its development, the Government 
slioiild help the industry to procure machinery and raw' materials 
from abroad and also ensure a cerlain market by placing 
tsubstantial orders. The Government of Indian Union have 
announced recently that they have decided to establish an 
aircraft industiy in India for building aircrafts needed for the 
Indian Air Force and civil aviation. 

Bangalore, in Mysore State, is an ideal iilace for aircraft 
manufacture. The advantages of this centre are the availability 
of cheap electric powder, equable climate, central situation and 
remoteness from the sea coast, existence of the Science Institute 
and the proximity of an iron factory. Jamsedpore is also a 
potential site for the manufacture of aircrafts. 

Automobile Industry 

Thete are fair prospects for the development of an auto^ 
mobUe industry in India, The average annual import of motor 
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cars, cycles, omnibuses and parts exceeds Rs. crores. The 
estimated number of vehicles in use in India is 1,85,000 as 
compared with 30 millions in the U. S. A., 2^ millions in the 
U. K., 2 millions in Prance and iji millions in Canada. 


Average Number op Persons Served by One Motor Car 
IN Some Countries 


U. S. A. .. 
Canada .. 
U. K. .. 


4 I France 
8 

18 I India 


18 

1900 


Recently a coiii]jaiiy has been floated in Bombay with a 
scheme for maiiufacturmj? automobiles in India.* It should 
be noted that in the initial stag:e the industry will requ’r^ 
Government help and patronage. The sites of the industry ira^ 
be at Burnporc, Jamshedpur and Calcutta which, besides being 
near or in the heart of iron areas, can conveniently use imported 
machines and parts. As these three centres are already noted 
for engineering industries, the supply of trained lal^our and 
various parts for the automobile industry will be available. 

Essentially the automobile indus^y is a component con- 
struction and assembly business. So, India need not produce 
all the parts and accessories used in building up automobiles. 
Nowhere in the world an automobile manufacturing plant is self- 
sufficient in every way. . . . India too while manufacturing 
most of the parts necessary can import some parts and there 
need be no qualms about them. 


Lac Industry 

The name 'lac* is derived from the Sanskrit word “Lakslia*^ 
meaning hundred thousand referring no doubt to the innumer 
able insects that take part in secreting resin. 

Lac is virtually a monopoly of India and is grown chiefly 
in Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Central Province. These areas 
produce about 85 per cent, of the total production, Chota Nagpur 


* The promoters of the company have entered into a contract with 
one of the leading American Automobile manufacturers to get every 
assistance from the American Motor Corporation to establish motor 
mannfacturing in India, 
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alone being responsible for 50 per cent of the total. The annual 
production of lac is about 1 million cwt. In its refined form, 
tn which it is usually packed for export, it ts known as shellac. 

The insect which produces lac is known as Laceijer lacca. 
It lives as a parasite feeding on the sap-juices of certain trees 
like Palas, Kusum, Ber^ Kahir, Ghont and Arhar. 

Lac yields two products — a dye and a resin. Lac dye 
trades are no longer important because of the discovery of the 
aniline dyes. It is now the resin for which the lac is important. 

Lac is used in a variety of industries. Between thirty and 
forty per cent, of the total lac is consumed by the gramophone 
records industry ; another thirty five per cent is utilised by the 
electrical, paint and varnish industries. Lac is also u<%ed in 
sealing-wax manufacture, photographic materials, the confec- 
Iknery trade, bangles, toys, shoes dressings, micamite, grinding 
stones and munitions and fireworks. 

About 97 per cent, of the lac produced in India is exported 
to the United States of America, itngland, Germany and Japan. 
America alone takes about 50 per cent, of the total production ; 
Rngland, Germany utilise 20 per cent. each. 

Although lac is a virftial monopoly of India its position is 
by no means secure because of the introduction of synthetic 
products in foreign countries. Bakclite is now largely used 
in the electrical trade. In the varnish trade, cellulose prepara- 
tions are common. 

Before the last war, India produced 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of lac. The remaining 10 pcr<cent was produced 
in Siam, Indo-China and Burma. The refining of raw lac into 
shellac and seedlac was, however, the sole monopoly of India 
as the other producing countries sent their raw lac to India 
for processing. 

It is learnt that Siam is now not only producing more lac 
but is also refining it into shellac for direct export to the U S.A. 
and other foreign countries. Against a pre-w’ar average annual 
export of 5,000 tons of sticklac (mostly to India) from Siam, 
about 10,000 tons of sticklac and 1,500 tons of shellac were 
exported from Bangkok during the first nine months of 1947 
alone. This is equivalent to about* 25 per cent of India’s total 
production. 
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There is evidence, too, of improvement in the quality of the* 
Siamese shellac and with all that its price is about two-thirds 
of that of Indian shellac. Shellac factories have been started 
in Siam for an annual output of 6,000 tons of shellac. This is 
about one-third of India’s production. 

The Indian Lac Research Institute was established in 1925 
at Namkuiii near Ranchi with a view to devising improved 
methods of cultivation, improving the quality of lac, finding 
new 'uses for shellac and organising research in consuming 
countries m co-operation with the industries using lac. 

The most deplorable fact about the shellac industry is that 
no attempt has hitherto been made to utilise it in India on a 
commercial basis. 

Recently the London Shellac Research Bureau (controil^ 
by the Indian Lac CcsS Committee) has developed lac-on 
varnishes. During 1939-45 the new uses of lac for road paints, 
anti-gas ])aints, luminous paint, shellac bitumen, spirit paint, 
quick-setting cements and rapid drying varnishes for mineral 
oil and petrol containers were discovered. 

The Cement Industry* 

The Indian Cement industry consists of 13 factories who 
manufacture natural cement. Production capacity amounts to 
2'1 million tons. The industry also produces articles manu- 
factured from cement such as ordinary concrete, re-inforced con- 
crete, marble iinmitalions and cement sheets. The cement 
industry in India enjoys many natural advantages, such as 
abundant limestone of excellent quality occurring in many 
parts of the country close to railway lines, suitable clay also 
close to railway lines ; and the production of gypsum in the 
country. With regard to fuel, however, the industry labours 
under a considerable handicap as all the concerns are situated 
at long distances from the coalfields, and the freight on coal 
is very a serious item in the cost of production. About 1*6 tons 
of limestone is required to make 1 ton of cement which con- 
tains 4 per cent gypsum and 38 per cent coal. 

* Cement is a specially prepared material which is used as a binder 
for stones and brick masonry or as a matrix in the production of 
concrete. 
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The manufacture of cement in India was commenced as 
early as 1904 in Madras, although its production was negligible. 
The first World War gave impetus to the industry, and factories 
were started at Porbundar (Kathiawar)^ Katni (Central Provinces) 
and Rajputana. Since then the industry* has progressed very 
rapidly, and the country has attained self-sufficiency. 


1914 

1924 

1937 

1947 


Jmpoits Ptoduciion 

165,733 945 tons 

124,186 235,746 „ 

51,000 997,000 „ 

. 1,441,335 ., 


The Indian cement faces the competition of foreign supplies 

« nly in ports. The up-country market, on the other hand, is 
ntirely in the hand of Indian cement industry. 

At present the Indian cement indnstry is working more or 
less as a single organisation, and the out]>ut and prices are 
controlled by a merger known as the Associated Cement Com- 
panies of India Ivtd. India has developed an export trade, and 
the i>rincipal buyers are I^aq, Ceylon and Indonesia. 


Match Industry 

The Indian match industry owes its development to the 
protective tariff it enjoys. Before 1921 'there was no .successful 
manufacture of matches in India except a very small one in 
Ahmedabad. With the imposition of duties on imported 
iiiaCches since 1922, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the match industry, which enjoys a large home market and 
cheap labour. In order to avoid the protective import duty, 
a Swedish Company established factories in India during 1924 
and 1925 at Bareilly, Calcutta, Madras and Ambernath. This 
company (Western India Match Co. Ltd.) has now a virtual 
monopoly of match production in this country and meets nearly 
80 per cent of the demand. In 1938 India imported 55,000 gross 
of boxes as compared with 13^ million gross in 1921. 

At present the Indian Union has 107 match factories com- 
pared to 6 in Pakistan. The match factories are located in 
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Gwalior, Hyderabad, Dhubri (Assam), Kota (C.P.) and Shimoga 
(in Mysore), Petland (in Baroda), Madras (Tiruvattiyur, 18 
miles from Madras), and Calcutta. . 


FACILITIES OF TRANSPORTATION 

The extension of facilities of transportation is the most 
essential condition for the successful commercial development 
of a country. A good system of communication by land, water 
and air is one of the most important of all the requisites for the 
prosperity of a nation. Tran^ortation permits a country to 
utilize its economic resources to the best possible advantages. 
There was -practically no organised industry in India till the 
middle of the nineteenth century due to want of proper facilities 
of transportation. At present much has been done to develojl 
roads, railways and civil aviation. “Industries have followed 
.transport facilities.” 

Transportation in India can be divided into four heads : 
(i) railways, (ti) roads, (iii) waterways, and (ir) airways. 

Railways • 

t 

Railways are the most important of all systems of commu- 
nications. Originally, railways were built up in India for 
military purposes. The frequent visitation of famine also 
necessitated the extension of railw-ays. The railway have 
brought about an equalisation of prices throughout the country. 
The rapid industrialisation of the country is largely due to 
railway developments ; it has fostered agricultural production 
and encouraged the establishment of industries. 

Before the partition, 43,000 miles of railway lines were 
open to traffic. The frequent changes of gauge and the scarcity 
of bridges across some of the bigger rivers are still the main 
drawbacks of the Indian railway system. To these must be 
added the absence of railway communications in Kashmir and 
Nepal. The Union has now about 36,000 miles of railway lines. 

Tnitin requires more railway mileage. In comparison with 
the U. S. A., Canada and England, India is lagging behind in 
railway extension. 
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Kmiv/ky Mzi«sage in 

1940 


Conntriea 

Mileage 
of total 
Railways 

Mileage' 
of line 
per too 
sq. mile 

Inhabitants 
per mile 
of Ime 

India .. 

.. .. 43.000 

2-2 

7,800 

Canada 

•• •• 40|3S1 

rio 

222 

U. S. A. 

.. 2,50,000 

8*42 

450 


Before the partition Indian railways carried annually more 
than 520 million passengers and 88 million tons of goods. In 
auspicious yedrs, when there was a great rush of pilgrims 
visiting holy places, the volume of passenger traffic increased 
further. * 

Chief Railway Lines of Indian Union 

1 . A.ssam Railway. 

2. Oudh and Tirhut Railway. 

3. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

4. Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

5. East Indian Railway. 

6. Great Indian Peninsular Railway. 

7. Madras and Southern Marhatta Railway. 

8. East Punjab Railway. 

9. South Indian Railway. 

Before the partition, the tw’o railway lines — the A. B. Ry. 
and the E. B. Ry. were amalgamated and called the Bengal 
Assam Railway. After the separation of India, the portion 
of metre gauge of B. A. Ry. falling in the Union is known as 
Assam Railway with headquarters in Pandu near Gauhati. The 
Assam Railway w'lth a mileage of 1,300 serves Assam and some 
of the adjoining districts of West Bengal. 

‘The portion of the B. A. Ry. falling in Eastern Pakistan 
is known as the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

By the division of the country, 1,502 miles of B. A. Ry. 
section are now in Eastern Pakistan, and the West Bengal and 
Assam retain 1,775 miles of the section. 

The Oudh and Tirhut Railway with more than 2,000 miles 
of metre gauge line serves the northern half of Bihar and the 
United Provinces, The main line extends from Katihar in 
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Bihar to Kanpur in the U. F. Several branch lines connect 
Benaras, Lucknow and Mokama Ghat. It joins the B. I. Ry. 
at Benaras, Allahabad, Kanpur and Patna, and the B A. Ry. 
at Katihar. The line handles mainly coolic traffic. The 
Katihar portion of the metre ^auge section of B. A. Ry. (about 
186 miles) falling outside Pakistan is now mcfrgcd with (1. T. Ry. 



Fig. No 113 The map showm^ the pnncipal Railway lines 
and the Caravan routes of India before the partition. 


The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway with more 
than 3,500 miles of line serves the northern half of the Bombay 
Presidency, Central India and the southern portion of Raj- 
putana. The main line extends from Bombay ti> Delhi through 
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Sur&t, Baroda and Mathura. There are a number of branch 
lines to serve Ahmedabad, Agra, Kanpur, etc. The B. B. and 
C. I. Ry. carries annually more than 10 million tons of goods 
and 9 million passengers. x 

The Bengal-'Nagpur Railway with 3,500 miles of line serves 
South-West Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Eastern C. P. and the 
Andhra area in Madras. There are two main lines running 
from Calcutta, one to Nagpur and the other to Waltair. The 
Nagpur line crosses the rich mineral areas and handles the sub- 
stantial portion of the traffic composed of manganese, coal, 
iron-ore, etc. Tatanagar — ^the most important iron centre of 
India — ^is on the Nagpur line A number of feeder lines has 
been constructed to connect Tatanagar with the manganese and 
iron-fields of Bonai, Keonjhar and Singhbhum. The Waltair 
line handles a considerable coolie traffic. The opening of 
Vizagapatam as a first-class port and the construction of the 
Raipur-Waltair lines have made this section of the B, N. Ry. 
very important. Much of tlie goods trafiic which previously 
used to be sent to Calcutta for export now passes through 
Vizagapatam. The B. N. Ry. normally carries annually 20 
million passengers and ^8 million tons of goods. 

The East Indian Railway with more than 4,000 miles of 
line serves the entire Gangetic plain. No other Indian Railway 
system has played a greater part in developing agricultural and 
mineral wealth of Indi^ Coal and mica of Bihar, jute of 
Bengal, sugar-cane of the U. P. an^ Bihar and many other 
commodities are handled by the E. I.* Ry. In fact, the great 
development of Calcutta as a port is largely due to the exten- 
sions of the E. I. Ry. The main line extends from Calcutta to 
Ghaziabad (near Delhi) through Patna, Banaras, Allahabad, 
Kanpur and Aligarh. The line meets the O. T. Ry. at Banaras 
and Patna and the G. I. P. at Allahabad. In respect of freight 
traffic, the E. I. Ry. occupies the first place. 

The portion of broad gauge of B. A. *Ry. falling in the 
Indian Union has now formed a part of the E. I* Ry- 

The Great Indian Peninsular Railway with more than 3,500 
miles of line serves the central portion of the Bombay Pfe^- 
dency, Hyderabad, Western C. P., Central India, the soutli- 
westem part of the U. P. and some parts of Rajputana. There 

34 
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«re four principal lines radiating from Bombay : (a} Bombay- 
Delhi tbrougb Manmad, Jalagaon, Itarsi, Bhopal, Jhansi, Agra 
and Mathura. Prom Jhansi a branch line goes to Kanpur, 
(b) Bombay-Allahabad by the valley of the Narmada and Tapti 
through Itarsi, Jubbulporc and Katm. (c) Bombay-Nagpur, 
through Jalagaon and Wardha. A branch line connects Nagpur 
with Itarsi. (d) Bombay-Kaichar, through Poona after crossing 
the Bhorc Ghat. The G. I. P. Ry. carries more than 50 million 
passengers and 11 million tons of goods annually. 

# 

The Madtas and Southern Marhatta Railway passes through 
the deusely populated and fertile areas like Madras and Mysore 
and therefore handles large traffic. Grain, cotton, oil-secds, 
salt, sugar, tobacco, timber and hides arc the chief commodities 
handled. The line connects Madras with B. N. Ry. at Waltair 
and serves the eastern and the central districts of Madras Pre- 
sidency. One line goes to Poona and another at Bezwada. 
The length of the line is more than 3,000 miles. 

Before the partition of India the Noith-Wesiern Railway 
was the largest and longest railway system in India. It had 
more than 7,000 miles of lines, extending into the Punjab, Sind, 
the North-West Frontier Pro\nnce an^ Beluchistan. After the 
partition, the railway lines that are in East Punjab have con- 
stituted the East Puiifab Railway, The East Punjab Railway 
has 1,610 miles of lines and its headquarters is in Delhi. 

The South Indian Railway run^ along the west coast of 
the Peninsula from Mangalore to Cochin. It is connected with 
the east coast by a linb which crosses Pal Ghat and goes to 
Nagajiatam. Coconut,- sugar-cane, spices and oil-seeds are 
extensively handled by this railway. A line from Trichinopoly, 
West of Nagapatam, runs to Dhanuskodi. The total mileage of 
the railway is nearly 2,500. 

Road Transport 

Indian Union has about 250,000 miles of roads. Consider- 
ing the size of the country this mileage is very meagre. Of the 
total roads, 67,000 miles only are hard-surfaced. Want of ade- 
quate roads is keenly felt in rural areas. Recently many roads 
.have been constructed throughout the country for motor 
Valdes, but much more remains to be done in this directioii. 
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Good road commiuiicatioii in a vast country like India, which is 
predominantly agricultural, is essential. Railways have served 
their purpose with credit and it is now felt that to help the 
country to continue the development of its potential wealth, 
roads must be opened and improved — ^not to supplant the rail- 
ways in moving goods and people over long distances, but to 
provide a properly co-ordinated supplement to railway transpor- 
tation. 


Road Mii.bage'in the Diekerent Provinces of India in 1946 


Madras 
Bombay 
Punjab 
U. P. 


27,115 miles 
13,400 „ 

7,000 „ 

7,776 


C. P 

I 

Bihar & Orissa .. 
Bengal 


7,535 miles 

3,961 

3,000 


About 40 per cent, of railway mileage is parallelled by 
metalled roads. Buses and lorries carry goods and iiersons from 
rural areas to towns and railway stations. Motor transport 
has become an indispensable agency for short-distance traffic 
as it affords quick, cheap and flexible ser\Tce. It cannot be 
denied that in many case^ railways consider the public buses 
and lorries as competitors. Road transport is cheaper than 
railways, because it docs not require stations, sidings etc., and 
as such, it can offer low rates. In the neighbourhood of large 
cities and suburbs and in areas where roads run parallel to rail- 
ways, competition is confined to short’ distances only, tiz., a 
range of 50 miles. 

There are at present four trunk roads with which subsi- 
diary roads arc linked: 

(1) Calcutta to Delhi. 

(2) Calcutta to Madras. 

(3) Madras to Bombas'. 

(4) Bombay to Delhi. 

These trunk roads comprise 5,000 miles of metalled roads. 

The roads are great feeders of railways. They link up 
the cultivators* holding with the local markets and the nearest 
railway station. Without good and sufficient roads railways 
cannot collect ior transport enougdi produce to render its opera- 
tion possible. To' avoid coinpetitioa, roads and railways should 
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be extended in such a manner tbat roads may become the 
feeders of railways and not their competitors. 

The Caimvan Rootea 

Although India has an extensive land frontier more than 
3,000 miles long, the volume of trade is very small. Dense 
forests, high mountains and deserts have so long hindered the' 
progress of land frontier trade. There is no through railway 
line from India to her frontier countries. Yaks, mules, camels 
and ponies arc usually employed in maintaining trade relations 
with Central Asia, Tibet and Nepal. 

There is a route which goes from Leh in Kashmir to Tibet 
and Sinkiang. This is one of the hardest routes in the world, 
as it includes the Karakoram Pass (18,000 ft.) 

C omm unications with Tibet are maintained through Dar- 
jeeling, Nainital and Bettiah. 

From Dado in North-East Assam the route which runs to 
China, through Burma assumed great importance during the 
Second World War. This route is known as the Stilwell Road 
(formerly the Dado-Burma Road), Prom Dado, the route 
proceeds towards the south and reaches Bhamo via Myitkyina. 
A separate road also reaches Bhamo from Lashio. From Bhamo 
the route goes towards the east and after traversing a series 
of high mountains reaches Kunming via Paoshan. The distance 
between Dado and Kunming is 1,044 miles. The same road 
continues for another thousand miles to reach Chungking. The 
Stilwell Road may help the development of Indo-China trade. 

A considerable trade passes between India and Pakistan 
by land frontiers. 


Waterwajrs 

From the earliest times the trade and commerce of Northern 
India have been much facilitated by the abundance of navigable 
streams. The combined mileage of the navigable rivers in 
Northern India is about 20,000. Before the advent of the rail- 
way, the rivers of Northern India handled a considerable portion 
of the cotmtiys inland trade. But inland navigation has received 
a great set-back with the development of railways. 
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Besides a large number of minor streamsi India has two 
great rivers which serve, even to-day, as arteries of trade and 
travel. 'Fhese are the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 

The Ganges is the most important river of India. The 
source of the Ganges is an immense mass of snow at 14,000 feet 
on the Himalayan range in the Garhwal district. The river is 
1,500 miles long. From Hardwar at the foot of the Himalayas, 
the Ganges flows in a south-easterly direction through the rich 
alluvial plain of the U. P., Bihar and Bengal into the Bay of 
Bengal. For about 500 miles from its mouth, the river maintains 
a nearly uniform depth' of about 30 feet, and therefore steamers 
can safely move up to that distance, althpugh country boats 
proceed as far as Hardwar, "The navigation in the Ganges is 
quite magnificent and offers probably one of the finest specty 
clcs of its kind to be seen in the world." The Ganges has lost 
much of its importance as a highway of commerce because of 
the development of the railways. 

The tributaries of the Ganges are mostly on its left bank, 
and these are the Gurnii, Gogra and Gandak, Scanty rainfall 
and the absence of any snow-capped mountain in Central India 
account for a small number of tributaries on the right bank of 
the Ganges. The Jumna i^ a great tributary of the Ganges and 
runs parallel to it for 860 miles and joins the Ganges at 
Allahabad. 

The important towns on the Ganges are Hardwar, Kanpur, 
Allahabad, Mirzapore, Benaras, Ghazipur, Patna, Monghyr, 
Murshidabad and Calcutta, while on the Jumma the towns are 
Delhi, Mathura and Agra. 

The Brahmaputfa is one of the longest rivers in the world. 
It is about 1,800 miles long. It has its source at a height of 
nearly 16,000 feet, a little east of Lake Manasarowar in Tibet. 
Flowing eastwards along the foot of the northern slopes of the 
Himalayas, it enters Assam and takes a sharp bend towards the 
south-west. After traversing the entire length of the Assam 
valley, the Brahmaputra again bends towards the south and 
joins the Ganges at the south-eastern corner of the Pabna 
district in Eastern Pakistan. 

The river is navigable by steamers throughout the year and 
steamers run from the mouth to Dibrugarh, about 800 miles 
from the sea. There are certain drawbacks in the river which 
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make navigation dangerous : (a) formation of new islands, sand 
banks and shoals, and (b) tlm presence of a very strong current 
during the rains. The rich deposits of silt as the* result of 
floods every year make agriculture very productive in the 
Brahmaputra basin. In agricultural and commercial utility, 
the Brahmaputra ranks next to, the Ganges. 

The principal rivers of Peninsular India are the Narmada^ 
Tapii, Mahanadi, Kistna and Kaveri. Of these, the Narmada 
and the Tapti flow towards the west coast. Owing to the 
greater heights of the Western Ghats, the other rivers flow 
towards the east. The.se rivers are navigable in their lower 
comses onlv during the rainy season. 

There are only a few navigable canals in India, the most 
notable being (t) the Circular and Ka.stcm Canals in Bengal, 
(ti) the Ganges Canal running from Hardwar to Kanpur, (tti) 
the Budiingham Canal running parallel to the east coast in 
Madras and (ir) the Orissa Coast Canal. Conditions for con- 
structing canals arc vcr.v favourable in the coastal regions of 
Bengal, Orissa and Madras “In Eastern Bengal particularly 
there is con.siderable sco]>e for connecting the canals so as to 
im])rove the navigation facilities in connection with its great 
river system.” 

The need for waterways in India is great. In spite of 
physical difficulties, much improvement can be made in the 
existing waterways of the country. Its development would not 
only remove the congestion of traffic from railways, but would 
also open up many new areas whose products cannot be at 
present moved because of high railway freights. 

The Se« Routes 

The sea routes radiate mainly from the five major ports of 
Calcutta, Vizagapatam, Madras, Bombay and Cochin. The 
principal sea routes of India are the Suez route, the Cajic route, 
the Australian route and the Singapore route. The opening of 
the Suez route has increased the volume of trade between India 
and Europe. The B. I. S. N. and P. & O. Companies control this 
route so far as the trade relation of India and Europe is con- 
cerned. India sends raw materials and food-products and receives 
in return manufactured articles. 
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The Cape route connects India with South Africa and parts 
of West Africa. Sometimes, steamers proceed along this route 



Fig. No. 114. Sea routes of India. 


from India to South America. The imports into India by this 
route are cotton,' coal and sugar. 
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< The Singapore route is second to the Suez route in respect 
bf volume of traffic. This route connects India with China and 
Japan. The route also maintains India’s trade relatidn with 
Canada and New Zealand. The important steamship companies 
which used to serve this route during pre-war days were the 
Indo-China S. N. Co. Ltd., the N. Y. Kaisa and O. S. Kaisa. 

The imports into India through this route are cotton and 
silk manufactiures, iron and steel, machinery, porcelain, toyb, 
chemicals, paper, hardwares, etc. The exports from India are 
raw Cotton, pig iron, manganese, jute, shellac, mica, etc. 

The Austraiian route is gradually becoming important. It 
connects India with Australia. The imports into India 'are 
wheat, raw wool, horses, canned fruits, provisions, etc. The 
exports from India are jute, tea and linseed. The chief ports 
of Australia engaged in maintaining trade relations with India 
are Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne. 

In the sea-borne trade, Indian vessels have practically no 
place as carriers. Of the total trade it controls only 2 p.c. It 
is equally pitiable in coastal trade, where Indian vessels control 
about 20 p.c. of the total. The Indian shipping companies 
find it difficult to start operations because of the keen competi- 
. tion. The British, the French, the Japanese and the Italians 
controlled large share in our sea-borne trade — coastal as well as 
oceanic before the Second World War. 

Airways 

Indian Union has become a vital force in modem air age, 
having acquired the fourth place in civil aviation among the 
nations of the world. 

The speedy advancement of civil aviation in India is regarded 
as having no parallel in. the world. 

Indian Union has three big airports at Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi (Palam), maintained, on international standards, 
seven major aerodromes at Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Madras, Nagpur, Patna and Vizagapatam, 13 intermediate 
aerodromes and 22 minor aerodromes. Besides these there are 
26 aerodromes in the states which have acceded to the Dominion. 
The Government of India propose to construct in the immediate 
future new civil aerodromes in 14 places, namely, Ajmere, 
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Aligarh, Berbampur, Calicut, Cnddalore, Ddira Dun, Hubli, 
Ifangalore, Nellore, Ootacamund, Salem, Ratnagiri, Saugor and 
Surat. 



Pig. No. 115 Note the difierent hne& meeting Calcutta, Bombay 

and Delhi. 

After the partition of India in the second half of 1947, there 
were 23 companies with 22 routes covering 13,295 route-miles. 
There were 16 daily services and 42 weekly swvices. Miles 
flown were 4,648,155. The number of passengers flown was 
^«36,806 and freight, 1,120 tons in addition to 298 tons of mails 
and 504 tons of newspapers. 

In 1948 there were three overseas services and 41 internal 
air services in operation on 27 routes. The mileage average 
per month was 1 million and passengers carried per moi^ 
was 27,000. 
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CivH, Aviation in Indian Union, 1948 


1. 

Rentes 

Air India Lid. 

Karachi — Ahmedabad — Bombay — 

Miles 

Frequency 


Hyderabad — ^Madras — Colombo . . . 

1780 

daily 


Bombay — Ahmedabad — ^Jaipur — Delhi 

750 

9f 


Bombay — Calcutta 

Madras — Bangalore — Coimbatore — 

1038 


2. 

Cochin — Trivandrum 

Calcutta — Gauhati — ^Dibrugarh 

Indian Naitonal Airways Ltd. 

509 

6 weekly 
daily 


Delhi — I^ahore 

264 

daily 


Delhi — ^Amritsar 

245 

If 


Delhi — Calcutta 

812 

•I 

3. 

Delhi — ^Jodhpur — Karachi . . 

Air Service of India Lid. 

Bombay — Porbanilar — Jamnagar — 

683 

If 


Bhuj — Karachi 

620 

daily 


Jamnagar — ^Ahmedabad 

162 

1 weekly 


Bombay — ^Bhavnagar ... ^ . 

210 

3 weekly 

4. 

Bombay — Gwalior — Delhi 

Deccan Airways Lid. 

Delhi — Bhopal — N agpur — y der abad 

774 

3 weekly 


— ^Madras . . 

1155 

daily 


Hyderabad — ^Bangalore 

316 

4 weekly 


Hyderabad — ^Bombay 

387 

daily 

5. 

Indian Overseas Air Lines Lid. 



6. 

Bombay — N agpur — Calcutta 

Ambica Air Lines Ltd. 

Bombay — Baroda — Ahmedabad — 

1038 

daily 


Jodhpur . . 

513 

daily 

7. 

Bombay — Rajkot — Morvi — ^Ahmedabad 
Airways Ltd. 

Calcutta — Vizagapatam — Madras — 

413 

If 

8. 

Bangalore 

Bharat Airways Ltd. 

1036 

4 wedtly 


Delhi— Amritsar — ^Jamniu — Srinagar 

245 

daily 


Delhi — ^Lrucknow — Gaya — Calcutta 

809 

3 wedcly 


Delhi — ^Kanpur — Calcutta ... 

819 

4 weekly 
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Besides these internal services, Indian companies maintain 
overseas services with the United Kingdom, Burma, China, and 
Japan. • 

Several foreign air lines have air service in Indian Union. 
These foreign lines are the following : 

I. British Overseas Air Corporation (B. O. A. C.) — 

London-Calcutta via Malta, Cairo, Basra, Karachi 
and Delhi. 

II. Trans-World Airline (T. W. A.) — ^Washington* 

• Bombay. 

III. Air France — ^Paris-Saigon via Cairo, Karachi and 

Calcutta \ 

IV. Dutch Air line (K. L,. M.) — Karachi-Calcutta- 

Singapore-Bata\aa. 

V. Pan American World Airways — ^Calcutta to New 
York via Karachi, London, Gander ; Calcutta- 
San Francisco via Bangkok, Manila and 
Honohtlii. 

There is also air service between India Union and Pakistan. 
The chief routes are (fl) Karachi-Delhi ; (b) Karachi-Bombay ; 
(c) Dacca-Calcutta ; (d) Calcutta-Chittagong ; (r) Dacca-Delhi. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

People having diffetent goods, exchange them with one 
another because it is to their mutual 'advantage. It is always 
through trade that man can extend his. geographical en\uron- 

• Trade is tlie result of specialization, either natural or ailiiicial. 
Generally different areas specialise m the production of those commodi- 
ties for which they possess comparatively greatei advantages of pro- 
duction, which are due to (a) differences of natural resources, 'b) special 
aptitudes and (r) favourable geographical position such as proximity to 
ports and markets. 

The large quantities of Mirzapur carpet, Benares brassware and 
Murshidabad silk or Delhi ivory goods or Kashmir shawl which sell 
all over the country, show how articles of trade are made by the 
specialised skill, knowledge or taste of the people engaged m their 
production. But such specialised knowledge and skill tend to disappear 
with the growth of industrialization and progress of communications* 
a.g., Paisley produces shawl similar to Kashmir and imitation brasswares 
made in England are scarcely distinguishable from those of Indian ones. 

Diversity of natural' lesources due principally to differences of 
(a) climate, (b) geological formations, (c) topography and (d) world 
position also accounts for the specialisation of particular goods in 
different regions. 
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ment. Trade makes men's struggle for existence easier and 
enables them to raise their standard of living. 

Trade may be of two kinds — ^Home trade and Forei^ trade. 
When goods are sold and purchased within the boundaries of a 
particular country^ the operation is known as home trade. In 
foreign trade goods traverse the boundaries of the home country 
and there is a regular interchange of goods with the inhabitants 
of foreign countries. 

Foreign trade is important for several reasons. First, it 
enables a country to sell its surplus goods to foreign countries 
at an advantage ; second, it can obtain goods and machinery 
w'hich it does not produce itself and require for internal econo 
mic development ; and third, in liquidating international obli- 
gations, if any, every country must participate in foreign trade 
to a more or less extent. Another social advantage of foreign 
trade is that it brings about a better understanding among 
peoples who have to come into mutual contact in the process 
of trade 

The foreign trade of India is fairly large. The aggregate 
volume of India’s trade was sufficiently large to entitle her to 
the fifth place among the countries df the world in 1938-39 in 
the following order: — ^The United Kmgdom, the U. S. A., 
Germany, France and India. By far the most important trade 
relation of India is with Great Britain and Commonw'ealth. 

Certain characteristics are noticeable in the matter of the 
foreign trade of India. 

The excess of exports over imports of merchandise is the 
most outstanding feature of our foreign trade. There has 
always been a balance of trade in our favour. In the past, the 
balance was made good by the import of precious metals like 
gold and silver. Although the balance was substantial in our 
favour,, the precious metals imported had not been proportionate 
because of the political 'drain' from this country on account of 
"home charges" of the Government of India. So our balance 
of trade shrank in size and volume due to the Home charges 
whidi amounted to something like Rs. 40 crores a year (from 
the days of the Company till before the Second World War). 
During the Second World War, India supplied goods and services 
to the United Kingdom to the extent of ;C1200 million. For 
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this India received I.O.U’s of the British Government which 
now constitute the Sterling Balances. 

The second characteristic of India’s foreign trade consists 
in the contents of tliat trade. Until recent years, India’s imports 
consisted of manufactmed or semi-manufactured goods, while 
exports consisted of raw materials and food-stuffs. The trend 
has now changed because under the stimulus of war-time 
demand, many new industries were built up and the existing 
ones were improved and enlarged. India has begun to manu- 
facture a good deal of what .she imported from outside. This 
industrialisation all over the country has also resulted in the fall 
of exports of raw materials. ' 



Export 

Import 



Raw 

malerinls 

Munufacturec^ 

Raw 

1936-37 

53% 

40% 

16% 

1945-46 

.. 29% 

40% 

48% 


Before the uar, exports of raw materials from India 
accounted for about 50 per cent, of total exports. In 1945-46, 
the cx])orts of raw materials were reduced to 29%. On the 
import side of India manufactured goods declined to 40% in 
1946 from 75% in 1937 out of total exports. 

The third characteristic of India’s foreign trade before the 
war was that the bulk of foreign trgde w’as with the United 
Kingdom and her Dominions because of Imperial Preference. 
As a rule, the U. K. and her Dominions sold more to India 
than what they bought from India. On the other hand, other 
countnes in Hurope, America or Asia, took more of our exports 
than we imported from them. 

The fourth feature of the foreign trade of India is the 
extremely small proportion of its land trade. With the growth of 
communications, this trade with China, Russia, Pakistan, 
Burma, etc., will develop further. At present about 98% of 
our foreign trade is sea-borne. 

'The difference between the value of export and import is 
known as the balanci of trade. When India's exports exceed 
her imports, the balance is said to be in India’s favour. The 
excess of export' is always noticesble in India’s trade figures. 
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Dirbction of Indu’s Trade Bsporr Partition 


Exports by Percentage 

1938-39 

Imports by Peicentage 

1938-a 

United Kingdom 

..340 

United Kingdom 

.. 30*5 

Japan 

9 0 

Burma 

.. 16*6 

U. S. A. 

85 

Japan .. 

.. 101 

Burma 

6 2 

Germany 

85 

Germany 

.. 51 

U. S. A. 

6*4 

Prance 

.. 3 8 

Kenya ^ 

3*4 

Ceylon 

31 

Iran, Iraq 

29 

Belgium 

26 

Straits Settlements 

2*7 

Netherlands 

.. 23 

Belgium 

1 9 

Australia 

- 1 8 

jltaly . . 

1*8 

Argentina 

.. 1-8 i 

Australia 

1-6 

Iran, Iraq 

1-6 1 

Switzerland 

ri 

Italy .. 

.. 16 jChiiia .. 

1 1 

China . 

.. 1*5 iPrance 

09 


Partition had not only reduced India’s capacity to export 
'commodities l;ke raw jute, raw cotton and hides and skins, but 
it had also made India a substantial importer of these commo- 
dities. Thus, while three years ago India was the sole exporter 
of raw jute, today she is the largest importer of raw jute in 
the world. The result had been not only a decline in India’s 
exports to the rest of the world with an increase in her adverse 
balance of trade, but she also had an adverse balance of trade 
with Pakistan itself. 

The noteworthy change in the export trade after the parti- 
tion are the importance of tea, the increase in the export of 
cotton goods, and decrease in the export of raw cotton and raw 
jute. 

Imports into Indian Union in 1948-49 amounted to Rs. 518 
crores as against Rs. 378 crorcs in 1947-48. A large part of 
this increase can be attributed to a rise in prices of imported 
goods. Another salient feature during this period in the import 
statistics is that the increase in the value of capital goods con- 
tributed substantially to the rise in the total value of our imports. 
In 1948-49 the total value of exports from Indian Union have 
been approximately Rs. 423 crores as against Rs. 411 crores in 
1947-48, 
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Thus Indian Union had an adverse balance of trade to the 
tune of Rs. 95 crores during 1948-49. If the sea-borne trade 
with Pakistan was excluded from these figures, India’s imports 
from other countries totalled Rs. 497^ crores and her exports 
Rs. 378 crores, leaving an adverse balance of Rs. 119 crores.* 
The principal commodities of the Union’s export trade are 
jute goods, tea, cotton goods and hides and skins. During the 
first six months of 1948-49 the exports of jute and jute goods 
together constituted Rs. 78 1 crores in value out of the total 
export trade of Rs. 209*8 crores. Next in importance came tea 
which were valued at Rs. 23 7 crores. 

\ 

Chief Exports (Six-montiis ended in Sept. 1948)“^ 

(In crores. of Rupees) 


Jute goods 

78 1 1 Oilseeds 

74 

Tea 

Cotton goods 

.. 23 7 
..228 

Hides 8: Skins 

6-4 

Raw jute 

. 13 5 

Other yarn & Fabrics .. 

42 

Raw cotton 

.. 11 6 

Guin.s. Resins .. 

48 


ITnited Kingdom and the United States of America are the 
two principal purchasers ot Indian goods, U. K. purchasing 
goods valued at Rs 9,767 lakhs and U.S A., to the value of 
Rs. 7,003 lakhs. Pakistan, Australia, Ceylon, Canada, Argen- 
tina, Burma, France, Netherlands, Egypt and Italy are the 
other mam purchasers. ’ 

The jitincipal items of the Union’s import trade, in order of 
importance, are jute, machinery, grain, pulse** and flour, raw 
cotton, oils, metals and ores, vehicles, chemicals and drugs, 
dyes and colours, cutlery, cotton yarns and other yarns, and 
wool. 


* Certain factors operated against the expansion of India’s export 
trade. These are (a) high prices of tea resulting in the use of sub- 
■stitutes in IT, S. A., (6) high price of yarns, (r) increase in the purchas- 
ing power of low-income group m India has led to an increase in the 
demand for home consumption, resulting in less being available for 
-export, (d) poor quality of exports, particularly textiles. 

* The following are the figures now available in respect of exports 
for 1948^9. 

Tnte yarns and manufactures . Rs, 146 31 crores 

Tea • . ■■■ ,, 63 69 ,, 

Raw jute ... „ 23-89 „ 

- Hides and skins ... ... ... „ 12*69 „ 

Jute manufactures ... .. ,■ 146 31 „ 
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Principal Imports (Six months bndbd ^cptsmsbr 1048) 


w»- . 

In crores of rupees. 


Machinery 

.. 391 

Metals 

.. 16*3 

Grain 

Raw cotton 

.. 36-5 
.. 26*6 

Vehicles 

.. 14*5 

Oil 

.. 18*2 

Chemicals 

.. 12*5. 


The most valued item is machinery, followed by grains. 
The* acute shortage of food in India necessitated large import 
of this commodity. The heavy import of raw cotton and jute 
is due to the division of the country as the important jute and 
cotton tracts are now in Pakistan. * 

Of India’s total imports of Rs. 497 crores during 1948-49 
from countries other than Pakistan, imports of machiuerjr 
accounted for Rs. 80 crores, foodgrains Rs. 66 crores, raw cotton 
Rs. 48 crores, mineral oils Rs 37 crores 'and metals Rs. 32 
crores. 

The bulk of imports from Pakistan were of raw cotton and 
jute. The imfiort of these very essential commodities, required 
for the maintenance of the general economy of the country and 
its industrial production and development, alone accounted for 
over 60 per cent, of the total imports. 

Exports and thbir Destinations 

(a) Jute manufactures: The U.S.A., Argentina, Belgium^ 
Australia, Canada, Japan, etc. The U.S.A., the largest importer,, 
takes 32 per cent, ot the total jute manufactures. Jute goods, 
the most important of India’s export commodities which accounts 
for 35 per cent of IndiaV; total earnings of foreign exchange 
and over 62 i>er cent of the earnings of hard currency, seems 
to be becoming more and more expensive every day. One of 
the main advantages of jute goods as containers lay in their 
cheapness. Today, their prices are so high that substitutes made- 
of paper and cotton are being used in the U.S.A. in inmMMwig 
quantities, and in 1948 the ^U.S.A. took only 215,000 fawMi, 
against the pre-war peak figure of 291 ,000 tons. 

The exports of jute manufactures in 1948<49 were vdued 
at Rs. 146*31 crores from the Union. 
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(b) Tea: The U.K., Canada, Australia, the U.S.A., Iran, 
Arabia, Ceylon, etc. The United Kingdom remains th^. best 
customer Of Indian tea, consuming as she does about 60 per cent' 
jf the exportable surplus. High price of tea is operating against 
the expansion of tea export trade. 

Tea worth Rs. 63 69 crores was shii)ped from India in 
1948-49. 

(c) Hhdis and Sktn : The U.K , U.S.A., Germany, 

Japan, France, Italy, Holland, etc. The U.K. (67 per cent.) and 
the U.S.A. (15 per cent.) are the largest imi»orters. 

Exports of hides and skins, tanned or dressed or leather 
iVPie valued at Rs. 12'69 crores in 1948-49 

(d) Oil-seeds ; The U.K., France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Belgium, Ceylon, etc. The K. imiiortcd 28 per cent, 
and Italy imported 16 per cent, before the war. 

(f) Metals and ores : The U.K., Japan, Straits Settlements, 
3eniiany, Belgium, France, the U.S.A , Ceylon, Italy, etc. 

(/) Raw Jute : The U.K., Germany and Japan. Trade in 
■aw jute has declined considerably after the Pat lit wn. In 1948-49, 
die exported raw jute worth Rs. 23 89 crores. 

* 

ImporTvS and their Sources 

Indian Union imported during 1948-49 from the following 
countries : 

Goods valued at Rs. 15,213 lakhs and Rs. 10^424 lakhs were 
mported from United Kingdom and U.S.A. The other sources 
rf import were: Egypt (Rs. 31*89 crores), Pakistan (Rs. 22*37 
:rores), Australia (Rs. 20*93 crores), Iran (Rs. 20*09 crores), 
3urma (Rs. 18*77 crores), Switzerland (Rs, 8"66 crores), 
Straits Settlements (Rs. 8*28 crores), Canada (Rs. 7*91 crores), 
Belgium (Rs. 7' 15 crores), Argentina (Rs. 6*60 crores), Japan 
;Rs. 6*37 crores), Sweden (Rs. 6*05 crores), a^j^d Anglo-Egyptian 
Uudan (Rs. 5*53 crores). 

(a) Machinery :* The U.K.,-G«miany, the U.S.A., Belgium^ 
Japan, France, etc. The U.K. is the largest supplier (70 per 
:ent.). In 1948-49, the Union imixirted Rs. 80 crores worth of 
nachinery. 

35 
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(b) Motor Cars, otc. : The U.K., the U.S.A., Canada, 
Germany, Italy and France. 

\ 

Imports of vehicles were valued at Rs. 32'68 crores in 
1948-49. 

(c) Mineral oil : Iran, China, Borneo, Sumatra, the 
U.S.A., Burma, etc. 

It accounted for Rs. 35'37 crores in 1948-49. 

(d) Paper and Pasteboard : The U.K., Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, the U.S.A., etc. 

(e) Silk Manufactures : Japan, China, Italy, the U.K., etc. 
Japan sends 73 per cent, in normal times. 

(/) Chemicals: The U.K., Germany, Japan and the 
U. S. A. India Imported chemicals in 1948-49 to the value of 
about Rs. 28 89 crores. 

(y) Raw jute ; Pakistan. Indian Union requires about 4 5 
million bales of raw jute annually. 

(h) Raw cotton : Kgjqit, U.S.A. and Pakistan. Indian 
Union requires from Pakistan about if million bales of raw cotton 
annually. In 1948-49, she imported raw cotton worth Rs. 64‘23 
crores. 

(i) Grains and flour: Canada, Australia, Burma, U.S.A. — 
In 1948-49, she imported food grains worth Rs. 66 51 crores. 

India’s Trade Relations with certain Important Countries 

Hie United Kingdom. The most prominent feature in the 
direction of India’s foreign trade is the fact that it is dominated 
by th&U. K. both in imports and exports. The principal exports 
to the U. K. arc tea, jute, hides and skm, oil-seeds, raw cotton, 
raw wool, grains, oil-cakes, metals and ores. Tea alone accounts 
fca: more than one-third of the value of total eiqiorts to the U. K. 
On the import side,' the chief articles are machinery and mill- 
works, iron and steel, cliemicals, instruments, hardware, 
liquors, motor cars, rubber manufactures, paper and pasteboard, 
etc. Madiinery and millworks usually comprise one-third of 
the value of total imports from the United Kingdom. 
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U. K. Trade with India* 


Principal Exports and Imports 
W 000) ' 


Total All Exports to Indian Union .. .. 


Full year 
1948 

.. 96,621 


Of which: — 

Machinery .. .. .. 34,079 

Vehicles (including ships, aircraft & locomotives) 12,827 
Electrical goods & apparatus .. .. 6,572 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes & colours .. .. 9,057 

Total All Imports from Indian Union .. 96,266 


Of which : — 

Tea .. .. .. .. .. 35,148 

Jute mtoufactures .. .. .. 15,852 

Raw jute .. ^ .. .. .. .. 5,955 

Leather & manufactures .. .. .. 7,228 


Pakistan. The significance of Pakistan as a supplier to 
Indian Union and the importance of Pakistan as a market for 
Indian goods are great. Pakistan was second in the list of the 
markets for Union’s exports in 1948-49. Pakistan is also a 
valuable source of India’s imports. The important article of 
import from Pakistan are raw jute, raw cotton, wool, foodgrains, 
fruits and vegetables. But much of the export of raw jute will 
have to go through Calcutta, as there is no first class port in 
East Bengal. The exports from Indian Union are cotton cloth, 
jute manufactures, gur, iron and steel, coal, tea, cement, paper, 
etc. The balance of trade iviU remain in favour of India. 

The Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement made for one j^ear 
{1st July 1948 to 30th June 1948) has been renewed for another 
year. The terms of the 'first agreement are the following : 

* Source . — ^Trade and Navigation Accounts of the U. E. (H.M'.5.0.). 
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(a) Pakistan will supply to Indian Union: 


Raw Jute 
Raw Cotton 
Foodgrains 
Gypsum 
Rock salt 

Potasium Nitrate ^ 
Cattle 


50.00. 000 bales 

6.50.000 bales, 

1.75.000 tons 

1.000 tons per day 

20.00. 000 maunds 

5.000 tons 
550 heads 


(b) India it il! supply to Pakistan : 


Coal 

Cloth and Yarn .. 

Steel, Pig-iron, Scrap 
Paper and board 
Chemicals 

Asbestos cement sheet 
Paints, enamels and varnish 
Tyres and tubes 
Leather and footwear 
Jute manufactures 
Myrobalans 

Woollen and Worsted goods 
Mustard oil 
Groundnut oil 
Malabar Jungle wood 
Toilet Soap 
Cured Tobacco 


21,96,000 tons 

4.00. 000 bales 

90.000 tons 

7.500 tons 
1,270 Ions 

2.500 tons 
2,500 tons 

18,00,000 

Quantity not fixed. 

50.000 tons 

^ 2,000 tons 

'11,00.000 lbs. 

20.000 tons 

5.000 tons 

10.000 tons 

2.000 tons 

7.00. 000 lbs. 


The agreement is bj^sed generallj’^ on the jirinciple of main- 
taining inter-Dominion trade, as far as possible, on the same 
lines and scales as prevailed between the two parts of the sub- 
continent before partition. 

Burma has a large share in the foreign trade of India. 
Burma sends 16 per cent, of India’s imports and occupies the 
second position in the list of India’s suppliers. India sends 
only 5 per cent, of her total exports to-Burma. The balance 
of trade is, therefore, unfavourable to India. Imports from 
Burma consist largely of rice, petroleum and teak wood. These 
represent more than 85 per cent, of the totaj imports from 
.feurma. More than 40 per cent, of our exports to Burma con- 
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sists of cotton and jute manufactures. Other exports are iron 
and steely tea, sugar and coal. Burma is India’s best customer 
of coal. ^ 

* Ceylon. The important items of imports into India from 
Ceylon are : copra, coconut oil and tea. Unhusked rice, cotton 
piece-goods, fish and coal are the important items of exports 
from India. Ceylon is India’s second best customer of coal. 
Other important items of exports to Ceylon are pulses, fruits 
and vegetables,* chillies, oil-cakes and manures. 

India has. had a favourable balance for many years in her 
trade with Ceylon. ' 


Indo-Ceylon Trade 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 


India's Exports to Ceylon ^ India's Imports ffom Ceylon 



1938-39 

1941-42 


1938-39 

1941-42 

Rice 

. 117 

225 

Copra 

.. 61 

182 

Cotton goods 

66 

131 : 




Coal .. 

28 

. Coconut oil 

14 

• ■ • 

Tea .. 

26 

53 ! 

Tea 

2 

7 

Pulses 

28 

... 

Fish 

. 35 


Fruits 

. 23 

31 




Chillies 

18 


Rubber 

.. 

60 

Manures 

14 

12 

Spices 

.. 

15 


Japan. The balance of trade in relation to Japan is not 
favourable to India. Indian exports to Japan have been con- 
tinuously declining recently. Imiiqrts into India from Japan 
are cotton manufacture^, artificial silk, silk manufactures, wool 
manufactures, glass and glass-ware, iron and steel mchinery 
and mill works, earthenware and porcelain, toys and requisites 
for games and hardware, chemicals, paper and pasteboard and 
stationery, raw silk, rubber manufactures, electrical instruments 
and apparatus, paints and painting materials. Cotton manu- 
factures account for 50 per cent, of India's total import from 
Japan. The principal items of India’s exports to Japan are raw 
cotton, pig iron, manganese, jute (raw and manufactured), mica, 
shellac, etc. Raw cotton usually constitutes more than a 
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quarter of Japan’s total imports of foreign goods. About 55 
per cent, of India’s exports of pig iron are consumed by the 
Japanese iron factories. 

Germany. In normal times, imparts from Germany into 
India consist of iron and steel, brass and copper, hardware, 
machinery and mill-works, glass and glassware, liquors, paper 
and pasteboard, woollen manufactures, salt, blankets, etc. 
Exports to Germany consist of jute (raw), grain, pulses, flour, 
cotton (raw), seeds, hides and skins (raw), lac, coir manufac- 
tures, boT^es, hemp (raw), etc. Jute accounts for nearly one- 
fourth of the total value of exports to Germany 

During the World War II, there was no Indo-German trade. 
Even now revival of trade between these two countries 
has not taken place because of Germany’s present political and 
economic conditions. Her present industrial capacity is only 
39 per cent, ol the pre-war level. In 1948, the Government 
of India sent a Trade Delegation to Germany to study the Pro-- 
spccis of Indo-German trade. As a result, in July 1948 a 
trade agreement has been made between India and Germany 
which provides for the issue by b(^h countries of export and 
import licences for the following commodities : 

Commodities to be Exported to Germany 

Agricultural products. Groundnuts, fatty acids, ground- 
nut oil, industrial linseed and spices. 

Hides and skins. Cow hides, buffalo hides, goatskins, 
half-tanned bastard skins, tanning agent (myrobalans) and hide 
cuttings. 

Metals. Mangane.se ore. 

Chemicals and related products. Mica, lemon grass oil, 
sandalwood oil, gum karaya, ilmcnite ore and caustic magnesite. 

Pharmaceutical herbs. Senna leaf, senna pods, nux 
vomica, nux Africa, fennel, ephedra and circuma. 

Other items. Stick lac and shellac, crude glycerine, castor 
seeds and manganese dioxide (Pyrolusite) . 

Textile materials. Jute, jute shoddy, coir yarn and fibre, 
hog bristles, cattle tail hair, raw wool and kapok. 
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Commodities to be Imported from Germans 

Chemicals and related products, including the following i 
Coal-tar dyes« pharmaceuticals, sodium sulphide, zinc oxide, 
acetic and formic acids, sodium sulphydrate, auxiliaries for 
textiles and dyes, auxiliaries for textiles on oleic acid basis, 
tylose and derivates, rongalit, Igepon T Powder, highly con- 
centrated anti-oxygen and accelerators, photographic papers, 
lithopone, titanium dioxide, benzyl alcohol, benzyl acetate, 
benzoate, sodium benzoate, synthetic raw materials for lacquers, 
trichlorethylene, plastic moulding compound, chemical reagents 
for laboratory use and synthetic canmhor. i 

Glassware. Sheet and plate gl^. 

Machinciy and mcial products. Textile machinery, textile 
stores and accessories, heavy ploughs and spares, printing 
machinery, tractors, paper making and paper machinery, steel 
plant equipment and accessories, industrial sewing machines, 
chiefly spares, electric motors — 30 h.p. and above, turbine spares, 
steam turbines, generators, machinery and machine tools, motor 
car spares, hardware, chaff cutter knives, diesel engines and 
spares, miscellaneous machinery. 

Electrical equipment. Electro-medical equipment, switch- 
gear, tubular steel poles, carbon brushes, wiring accessories, in- 
stallation material, etc , telephone equipment — ^mainly spares. 

Instruments and apparatus. Micnoscopcs, binoculars and 
telescopes, precision and X-ray cameras and photographic equip- 
ment, survey and other optical instruments, fkie mechanical and 
precision instruments, spectacles and lenses, surgical and medi- 
cal instruments and industrial clock, cinema projectors, mis- 
cellaneous instruments. 

Iron and steel. Rolled steel products. 

United States of America. India has generally enjoyed a 
favourable balance of trade with the U.S.A. The principal 
items of exports from India to U.S.A. are jute and jutfe goods, 
shellac and lac, cashew nuts, tea, hides and skin, carpet wool, 
leather, undressed furs and mica. These items totalled Rs. 84 
crorcs in 1047 as against Rs. 19 crores in 1938. The main items 
of India’s import^ from U.S.A. are wheat and bread grains, 
other foodstuffs, chemicals, machinery, unmanufactured tobacco, 
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metals and metal manufactures, petroleum and its products, 
textiles and raw cotton. The value of these items totalled 
Rs. 133 crores in 1947 as against Rs. 11 crores in 1938. The 
excess of imports over exports in 1947 was due primarily to 
India’s need for large quantities of foodgrains. Thus India’s 
balance of trade with U.S.A. depends on the extent to which 
India would continue to import foodgrains and capital goods 
and also on India’s ability to increase exports of commodities 
to Aiherica. 

India has land frontier trade with Pakistan, Nepal, Tibet 
and China. The principal commodities that arc imported by 
India from these countriSs are grain, jute, fruits, raw wool, 
living animals and raw silk. The most im])ortant exports arc 
cotton goods, sugar, leather manufactures, tea, silk goods, iron 
and steel goods and salt. 

India has also a large enhepoi trade. The entrepot trade 
of a country consists of the re-exi)ort of articles previously 
imported. In other words, a country which imports things 
with a view to exporting them is known to have entrepot trade. 
India occupies a very favourable geographical situation for the 
purpose of doing entrepot trade as she is at the centre of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

From the West, cotton, chemicals, machinery, minerals 
and metals are imported for distribution to countries like Kenya, 
East Africa, Jajian, Straits Settlements and China. 


PORTS AND TRADE CENTRES 

Industrialisation of a country may be measured by the 
growth in the number of its cities. In India the great majority 
of the people derive their livelihood from agriculture. Conse* 
quently there is a great variation in urban and rural population. 
About 11 per cent, of the total population live in the cities or 
in the suburban districts qf India. 

There are only 49 cities in India with a population of two 
classes — ^those having more than 2,00,000 and those having leas 
than 2,00,000. 
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Towns with Popuiation op 100,000 and oySR 



(1941 Census) 



Provinces* 

Number 
of Towns 

Provinces 

Number 
of Towns 

Bombay 

4 

C. P. . 

• . 

2 

West Bengal .. 

4 

Delhi 

.. 

1 

Madras 

6 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 

1 

TJ. P 

.. 12 

States and Agencies 

.. 

13 

Bast Punjab .. 

3 



— 

Bihar ... 

3 



49 

Towns with Popdi.ation op 200,000 and Over 



(in 000) , 



Towns 

Population I Towns 

Population 

Calcutta 

.. 3,109 

1 Benares 

.. 

263 

HowTah 

379 ! Kanpur 

, . 

487 

Ahmedabad 

591 

Lucknow 

.. 

387 

Bombay 

2,490 j Allahabad 

.. 

261 

Poona 

2581 Amritsar 

. . 

391 

i^holapur 

213 

Nagpur 

.. 

302 

Madras 

.. 1,077 

Delhi 


1,022 

Madura 

.. 239 

Bangalore 

.. 

248 

Srinagar 

. f 208 i Hyderabad 

.. 

739 

Agra 

284 

Indore 

■ ■ 

204 

Towns with 

Population of less than 200,000 



000) 



Towiis 

I’opnlation 

Towns 

Population 

Bhatjiara (Bengal) 

177 

Gaya 

-- 

105 

Surat .. 

171 

Jamshedpur 

. . 

149 

Calicut 

126 

Patna ■ .. 


176 

Comibatorc 

130 

Jiibbulpur 

, . 

178 

Salem 

130 

Ajmere 


147 

Trichinopoly . . 

160 

Baroda 


153 

Bareilly 

Jhansi 

Aligarh 

193 

103 

113 

BliaNTiagar 

Bikaner 


103 

127 

Meerut 

169 

Jaipur 


176 

Moradabad 

142 

Jodhpur 

-• 

127 

Saharanpur 

108 

Kplar (Gold field) 

- 

134 

Shahjahanpur 

no 

Lashkar (Gwalior) 


182 

Jullandur 

135 

Trirandrum 


128 

Ludhiana 

112 

Mysore 


157 
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Principal Ports 

*‘A modern port is in effect an important junctioi^or point 
of transfer in overseas trade, either for a further voyage or to 
land transport — ^more particularly of course by rail, but also 
by inland water channels, whether natural or artihcial and now 
by road to a constantly increasing extent.”* 

The fundamental importance of a port consists in the extent 
and productiveness of its hinterland. Hinterland means a region 
to which a port acts as "door”. The extension of facilities of 
transportation determines the size of a hinterland while the pro- 
ductivity IS measured b\’' its products and density of population. 

There are two classes of ports in India : major and minor. 
“The sheltered nature of a port, the well-laid-out approach 
channels, the provision of docks, jetties and moorings, the 
wrell-laid-out transit sheds, the effective rail connections, the 
ability to serve a very large portion of the hinterland lying 
behind the port, the facilities for meeting the requirement of 
defence and strategy, the comparatively large volume of traffic 
and the possibilities of work for shipping all the. year round, 
usually distinguish a major port from a minor port.” 

India is a vast country with a 'coast-line of about 2,000 
miles. Unfortunately, her coast-line has few’ indentations and 
consequently she has only a few major ports for trade. The 
southern side is deficient in harbours to accommodate large 
vessels now’ employed in sea-borne trade. The violence of 
monsoon keeps the ports of the western coast of India, with the 
exception of Boniba^^ and Mormugao, closed to traffic from 
May to August. Then, again, the eastern coast is surface-bound 
and as such requires constant dredging. 

The chief ports of India are Bombay, Mormugao, Manga- 
lore, Tellicherry, Mahe, Calicut, Cochin, Tuticorin, Nagapatam, 
Pondicherry, Madras, Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, Cocanada 
and Calcutta. But of the total sea-borne trade of India, more 
than 90 per cent, is shared by Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras 
and Vizagapatam. The ports on the coast of the Deccan have ' 
restricted hinterlands, but recently some of them have been 
enlarged by the development of railw^ays and other communi- 
cations. 


* Capital ' 26th Alarch, 1936. 
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Share Of Ports in Foreign Trade in 1934 

, (Total in valne of crores of rnpees) 



Import 

^ Bxport 

Total 

Bombay 

.. 4616 

29’49 

75-65 

Calcutta 

.. 3212 

58'45 

9057 

Madras 

.. 1118 

97 

20 88 

Vizagapatam, 

07 


■39 

-46 

Total of India’s trade 90‘ 16 

9803 

187 56 

In 1948-49, the position of the 

different ports 

m respect of 

turnover cleared wat* 

as follows 

- 

1 



million 



* million 


tuns 



tuns 

* Calcutta 

. a 

Cochin 

.. 2 

Bombay 

Madras 

.. 0 
.. 2 50 

Vizagapatam 

•50 


The concentration of India’s ocean-borne trade .in these 
major ports is due to a number of causes. Geographical cause 
IS no doubt important, but the more important is the historical 
one. Bombay, Madras ^and Calcutta have been centres of 
administration for a long time. Population increased and with 
it commercial and industrial activities were inspired. More- 
over, the railway systems were constructed from these ports 
during the latter half of the 19th cei^tury. Thus from political 
and railway centres they developed into great ports. 

The Principal Ports on the Western Coast ok India 

Kathiawar ports aie Okha, Bedi Bander, Porbandar and 
Bhavnagar. Bcdi Bandar, in Naw’anagar, is a small port which 
does considerable coastal trade. The sea is shallow and there- 
fore large steamers must anchor about 2 or 3 miles aw'ay from 
the shore. Okha, in the Baroda State, occupies a very good 
position at the extreme north-cast point of the Kathiawar Penin- 
sula. Although the sea in this part is deep enough for large 
vessels, the circuitous approach to the port makes navigation 
rather dangerous and the scanty population and small railway 
mileage of the hinterland stands in the way of its development. 
The port is open at all seasons of the year and competes some- 
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times with I Bombay by offering lower port charges. The imports 
are textile machinery, motor cars, sugar and chemicals. The 
exports are oil-seeds and cotton. ' 



Fig No. 116. In area, it will be the third largest hinterland 
in the Union. 


There is at present no major port on the Kathiawar — Cutch 
coast. With the loss of Karachi, the 1000 mile long coast line 
between Bombay and Karachi is badly in need of a major port 
to serve the hinterland. The Government of India have decided 
to develop Kandla, a small port of minor importance into a 
major port. 

Kandla credc, situated at the eastern end of the Gulf of 
Cutch constitutes a natural sheltered harbour and is easily 
xuvigable. It has a depth of n'ater of over 30 feet. The 
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geographical position of the port is best situated to replace the 
port of Karachi in its services to the hinterland. As between 
Kandla a&id Karachi, Delhi is 656 miles from Kandla as against 
783 miles from Karachi. Similarly Hissar is 688 miles from 
Kandla as against 733 from Karachi. Moreover, potentialities 
for development of industries and mineral resources in the terri- 
tory of Cutch are vast, in particular fishing, cement, glass, 
gypsum, lignite and bauxite. The present disadvantages of 
Kandla are non-existcnce of trade facilities and rail-communi- 


cations. But if is possible to construct in three years* time two 


rail connections — one 
from Jhund to Kandla 
with a bridge over the 
little Runn of Cutch 
and the other from 
Radhanjmr to Kandla. 

Bombay lies at the 
base of the Western 
Ghats. It has a natural 
harbour directly on the 
sea. The hinterland of 
Bombay extends from 
Hyderabad and the 
western part of Madras 
in the south to Delhi in 
the north, and includes 
Western U. P., Eastern 



Rajputana, C. P , Cen- 
tral India and the Bom- 
bay Presidencj". it is 


Fig No 117 Bombay is an inland port. 
It IS connected with ^the mainland 
b}' railway bridges. 


the second city in the Indian Union and owes its 


importance to its magnificent harbour and its position as 


the nearest Indian port to Europe. It is connected with the 


interior by railway.s (G. I. P. Railway and B. B. & C. I. Railway). 
It is the seat of the cotton textile industry. Although Bombay 
3oes not possess rich coal-fields within 200 miles or a system of 
navigable rivers to bring produce down to the port, her volume 
of trade is always large' in view of her natural harbour ivhich is 


open at all times of the year. Bombay is the principal outlet for 
the staple products of Western India, in particular, the raw 
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cotton of tiie Deccan, l/arge quantities of oil-seeds, wool and 
woollen goods, hides and skins, manganese ore and foodgrains 
are exported. The principal imports are manufactured cotton 
goods, machinery, railway plant, iron and steel goods, hardware, 
sugar, kerosene oil, dyes, coal and petroleum. In the year 1933 
Bombay had a foreign trade of the value of Rs. 150 crores. 
(Imports Rs. 90 crores and exports Rs. 60 crores). 

Mormugao, on the Konkan coast, is situated on the eastern 
extremity of the Mormugao peninsula in Portuguese India. 
Its hinterland extends to Bombay-Deccan, Hyderabad and 
Mysore. Manganese, groundnuts, cotton, coconuts etc., are the 
principal exports. 

Calxeut, 90 miles north of Cochin, is a port of periodical 
importance. During the early part of the monsoon, the port is 
practically closed to navigation. As the sea is shallow, steamers 
anchor about three miles off the shore. Coir, coir-fibre, copra, 
coffee, tea, ginger, groundnut and fish manure are the exports. 

Cochin, in Madras, is the most imi)ortaiit port between 
Bombay and Colombo. Its position is such that it can serve 
the whole of Southern India. Cochin is nearly 300 miles nearer 
to Aden than Bombay. “The systepi of back-waters running 
parallel with the coast affords cheap transport and excellent 
waterways connecting several places of importance in the Cochin 
and Travancore States.” Coir, yarn, coir mats and mattings, 
copra, coconut oil, tea and rubber arc the chief exports from 
Cochin. 

The Principal Ports on the Eastern Coast of India 

Tuiicorin,^n important port of the Madras Presidency, 
is situated at the extreme south-eastern point of the Peninsula. 
The harbour is shallow, and constant dredging is necessary. 
Cotton, tea, senna leaves and cardamoms are the princix)al 
exports. The port has considerable trade with Ceylon. The 
value of foreign trade in 1938 was worth Rs. 10 crores, of which 
exports amounted to Rs. 5 5 crores. 

Madras, the third largest city in India, is the chief port 
of the Presidency. Several railway lines connect it with 
Bombay, Tuticorin, Calicut and Calcutta. Although the port 
has considerable manufactures, it cannot be compared with 
Calcutta or Bombay as a trade centre. Its extensive hinterland 
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includes the whole of the Eastern Deccan, but then this area 
does not produce things which are required by the European 
markets 4n large quantities. Moreover, many small sea ports 
on the Coromondal and Malabar Coasts compete with Madras. 
Madras handles only some 5 per cent, of India’s foreign trade. 
Its harbour is artificial. Before the construction of the harbour^ 
Madras was an open roadstead with a surf-beaten coast. The 
imports are cotton piece-goods, iron and steel, machinery, dyes, 
sugar, leather goods, paper etc. The chief exports are oil-seeds, 
raw cotton, coffee, tobacco, rubber and fish. It is also an 
industrial town, but lack of coal is its gieat handicap. The 
value of foreign trade in 1938 was to th^ extent of Rs. 34 
crores, of which cx])orts accounted for Rs. 18 crores. 

Vizagapatam : It has become a major port within very 
recent years. It is a port of call for all ocean-going and coastal 
traffic steamers. It is situated on the Coromondal Coast, about 
midway between Madras and Calcutta — 500 miles south of 
Calcutta and 325 miles north of Madras. Manganese, ground- 
nuts, m>Tobalans, hides and skins arc the chief exports. The 
imports are sugar, cotton, piece-goods, iron, timber and 
machinery. 

For shipping the produce of Orissa and the eastern part of 
C. P., Vizagapatam offers better facilities in respect of distance 
and charges than Calcutta. To a certain extent Calcutta has 
been affected adversely by the opening of this young port. 
Recently a ship-building yard has been, opened here. The port 
IS connected by the B. N. R. with Raipur in C. P. The opening 
of the line has greatly reduced the distance C. P. markets. 

Calcuita, the largest city in India, is situated on the left 
bank of the Hooghly, nearly 80 miles from the Bay of Bengal. 
Although primarily it is a port for the Gangetic plain, it is also 
the greatest trading centre to the east of the Suez. Its hinter- 
land comprises Ashram, Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces and 
parts ot the Eastern Punjab, Orissa and Central Provinces, 
which are all connected with Calcutta by roads and railways. 
All these areas produce in large quantities goods which are 
wanted by foreign markets. The Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
by providing splendid natural waterways help to bring agricul- 
tural produce of the plains to be exchanged for the manufac- 
tured goods in Calcutta. 
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The port of Calcutta, which extends for about five miles 
along the banks of the Hooghly, suffers from the disadvantage 
of its river being silted up. The frequent formation of tidal 
bore in the Hooghly is another difficulty. Inspite of these 

defects, Calcutta held dur- 
ing the World War II the 
record of being the lastest 
cargo-handling port in the 
world. The port authori- 
ties are planning the jiro- 
vision of greater facilities 
for incoming and outgoing 
ships. A proposal is being 
examined for a 30-mile 
ship canal from Kiddei- 
potc fo Diamond Harboui* 
Calcutta with its suburbs 
lb the greatest manufac- 
turing area in India. Its 
jute mills, paper mills, 
cotton mills, sugar fac- 
tories, engineering works 
etc., use coal of Raniganj 
and Jharia. Calcutta is the 
greatest jute centre of the 
world. Other mdubtrics of 
importance are rice mills, cotton mills, tanneries, perfumeries* 
iron and steel works and match making. The principal 
exports are jute, lea, tice, wheat, mica, coal, iron, manganese, 
iron and steel goods, sugar, petroleum, motor car, paper, chemi- 
cals, liquor, salt, rubber and cycle. The value of foreign trade 
in 1938 amounted to Rs. 140 crores. (Exports Rs. 85 crores and 
imports Rs. 55 crores.) 

* The prepoMl for coanecting the port of Calcutta with the Sea 
by a clnp caaal. 

There is no deep water harbour in Calcutta and the vessels beyond 
9,000 tonnage have to dock at Diamond Harbonr, 40 miles down 
Kidderpore. To increase the port facilities, it was proposed to connect 
the port of Calcutta with Diamond Harbour by a ship canal. This 
idea of diip canal is not new, and as a matter of fact this proposal waa 
examined seriously in 1945. 
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Trade Cmires 

Trade centres have grown in six different classes of cities 
in India. These are : (i) holy cities, (zi) ancient capitals, 

(z«) ports, {iv) health resorts, {v) ihanufacturing cities, and 
{vi) modern administrative capitals. 

India is a land of holy cities. Benaras, Puri, Allahabad, 
Mathura, etc., have become important trade centres because of 
the assemblage of pilgrims. Some of the ancient capitals of 
India like Nagijur, Poona, Murshidabad, etc., are still important 
as centres of trade. Health resorts are mostly confined to the 
sea-hides and the lulls where people in large numbers from the 
plains go for a change. Poits and inanufacturing centres m 
India command the largest trade because of railways and naviga- 
tion facilities. Administrative reasons have also led to the deve- 
lopment of many towns in districts, divisions and provinces of 
India. 

The inland trade centres of India are mainly to be found 
in the Indo-Gangelic plain which is favoured by two mighty 
rivers — the Ganges and the Brahmaimtra. The industrial 
centres have all grown on the banks of these rivers and their 
tributaries or at the junefSons of railways. 

The United Provincci^ of Agra and Oudh have an area of 
1 10,000 sq. miles and a population of 55 millions. The important 
trade centres are Allahabad, Benares, Kanpur, Gorakhpur, 
Lucknow, ^lirzapore, Moradabad, Aligarh and Agra. 


Apart fruni tfie question of heavy expenditnr-e^ on the scheme, the 
niaiii difficulty will be tliat many villages between Diamond Harbouu 
and KidderpoVe will have to be destroyed in the process of execution 
of the .scheme entailing not onh' hardship on thousands of villagers bu't 
also loss of rice fields. 

Another problem is the Hooghly itself. If the canal is constructed, 
the Hooghly will not receive the proper attention. It must not be 
forgotten that '*tlie Hooghly provides the only outfall channel for th^ 
rivers of West Bengal and its abandonment would not only aggravate 
the flood menace during the rains, but that the whole area would as 
a consequence get water«logged and unproductive.*’ The Nadia rivers 
are also hnked up wdth the Hooghly, both upstream and downstream of 
Calcutta. Therefore, the Hooghly should be revitalised by the infusion 
of fresh water from the Ganges io that upstream and downstream navi- 
gability of the Hooghly may improve. The Government of India has 
taken up in hand the Ganges Barrage scheme which if completed will 
make the entire length of the Hooghly navigable by bigger vessels. In 
that event, the port of Calcutta vnll develop further without havmg a 
ship canal. 
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Allahabad, 564 miles from Calcutta, is the principal rail- 
way centre of the U. P. It is situated on the confii;tence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. There are several oil mills, glass 
factories and flour mills in the city. The trade is considerable, 
because the city enjoys unique advantages in regard to communi- 
tation by rail, roads and rivers. Jowar and bajra, linseed, 
tobacco etc., arc collected from the surrounding districts for 
export. Benares, on the bank of the Ganges, is one of the 
biggest towns of India. The city being a place of pilgrimage 
to the Hindus, the pilgrim traffic is enormous. It is also an 
important industrial and commercial centre. Toys of wood, 
zarda, lac bangles, ivory articles, silk cloth, blanket shedts, 
linseed, mustard seed, sugar and gram arc the chief articles of 
trade. There are several oil mills and silk factories. The place 
is also noted lor brass-works. The famous Hindu Universify 
is situated at a distance of three miles from the cit}'. Kanpur 
is a great collecting and distributing centre for Northern India. 
It is also an important railway junction of K. I. Railway, 
B. B. & C. I. Railway, O. T. Railway, and G. I. P. Railway 
It has the large.st manufacturing industries in the U. P. Cotton 
pressing and ginning are the foremost. Sugar mills, flour mills, 
iron foundries, chemical works, cotton mills and oil mills are 
the important industries. The population of the city is over 

2.50.000. Gorakhpur is situated on the left bank of the river 
Rapti. The chief indu.stry is carpentry. Timber is brought 
here from the Nepal border. The city has a large number of 
sugar factories. Lucknow is an important distributing centre 
for the rich agricultural produce of Oudh. The city is growing 
in importance rapidly. There are several railw'ays and iron 
foundries. The articles of trade ai'e silver and gold-works, 
ivory and wood carving, pottery and perfumes. Mirzapore,.aa 
important industrial town in the U. P., is situated on a fertile 
tract of land on the bank of the Ganges. Carpets, rugs and 
silk cloths are the chief manufactures. Its stone business is 
also famous. Moradabad, the most important town of the district 
^ Moradabad, is noted for brasswares. It has a pc^lation of 

1.10.000. Agra, on the Jumna, is an important centre of arts 
and manofactures. The articles of trade are carpets, dioes, 
brass utensils, looking-glass frames and marbles. It is an im- 
portant railway junction. It is also a collecting and distributing 
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centre for Rajputana. The famous Taj is situated at a distance 
of one n^le from the city. Aligarh is famous for its manu- 
facture of locks and other brasswares. Bangles, glasswares and 
butter are other articles of importance. ' It is the seat of Muslim 
culture in India. 

The East Punjab has an area of 48,000 sq. miles. Its i>opula- 
tion, excluding the native States, is a little above 13 millions. 
The important trade centres are Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jullundur 
and Simla. Ar^^iisar stands on the main line of the E. P- 
Railway and is 1,143 miles away from Calcutta. It is famous 
for its carpets and .shawls. The other injportant industries 
arc the manufacture of textiles, acids, chemicals, hosiery and 
leather. Ludhiana is the centre of hosiery manufacture. 
Ludhiana supplies turbans practically to every Indian regiment. 
Simla is the summer capital of the Government of India It 
has an entrej^ot trade with Tibet and China. Its trade is 
generally busy from March to October. 

The Central Provinces has an area of 130,000 sq. miles 
with 17 millions of people. Nagpur, Yeotmal, Katni, Wardha, 
Jubbalporc, Akola and Amr|oti are the principal market places. 
Akola and Amraoti are the two chief centres of cotton trade. 
Jubbalporc is noted for cement, glass, lime and potteries. It 
has a gun carriage factory. Its other industries are cotton 
textiles, brass and copper utensils, etc. Katni is an important 
centre for utensils, stones and grains. Nagpur, the capital of 
the Central Provinces, is a very important commercial town. 
It is situated at the junction of the G. I. P. Railway and the 
D. N. Railway. Its cotton trade is important. Yeotmal and 
Wardha are important cotton marts and have ginning factories. 

West Bengal is a densely populated province. It has an 
area of 28,000 sq miles and it contains a population of more 
than 21 million people. The important trade centres are Calcutta, 
Serampore, Berhampore and Burdwan. Serampore and Salkea 
are two important industrial towns, situated near Calcutta. Both 
the towns possess a number of cotton mills. Baianagar on the 
Hooghly, is a new industrial place, famous for shoe-making. 

The Bombay Presidency has an area of 152,000 sq. miles 
with more than 24 inillion people. The trade centres are Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Bdgaum, Broach, Nasik, Poona and Surat. 
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Ahmedabad stands on the left bank of the Sabarmati and is 50 
miles away from the head of the Gulf of Cambay. It is the 
second largest cotton manufacturing centre in India. -There are 
nearly 80 cotton mills. Belgaum is a silk and cotton centre. 
Broach has large coastal trade. It is one of the oldest ports of 
Western India. Nosik is noted for brass and copper vessels. 
Surat, once an important port, is to-day famous for gold and. 
silver-thread industry. There are a few cotton mills. 

In the Madras Presidency, the principal trade centres are 
ports. The province has an area of 142, 227 miles. Madura and 
Trichinopoly are the two inland trade centres. Madura has 
several weaving mills. Copper and brass vessels are also made. 
In Trichtnopoly there are many cigar factories. 

Delhi, the capital of India, is situated at the junction of 
many railway lines. It is an important clearing house for the 
East Punjab and the v\estern districts of V P. in cotton, silk 
and woollen jiiece-goods. It has several cotton spinning and 
weaving mills. Ivory carving, jewellery works, lacc works and 
gold embroidery are the other important activities. 

Assam is the most easterly province of India. It has an 
area of 55,000 square miles with JO million population. The 
province is rich in natural resources and holds out immense 
possiblities for many industries. Forests cover 38 per cent, of 
the total area. Agriculture is mainly confined to the Brahma- 
j>utra valley, and the principal products are rice and tea The 
trade centres of the province are Shillong and Gauhati.. Pajier 
pulp is also made here. Shillong, the capital of Assam, is in 
the Khasi Hills on an altitude of 4,000 ft., above sea level. 
Fruits and hill-produgts are the articles of trade. The jiopula- 
tion IS more than 30,000. Gauhati, on the left bank of the 
Brahmaputra, is the largest town and the most important port 
of Assam. It has a population of more than 35,000. Gauhati 
is a commercial centre and handles as a port or a railway centre, 
silk, tea and timber. 

Orissa has an area of 32,000 sq. miles with a population 
of more than 8 millions. Though rich in resources, the pro- 
vince is very backward in industrial development. The principal 
trade centres are Cuttack, Puri, Sambalpur and Balasore. 
Cuttack, the capital of Orissa, has a population of more than 
70,000. The local manufactures comprise lac bangles, shoes, toys 
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and combs. It also collects timbers from C. F. and other places 
and sen^ them to Calcutta by the B. X. Railway. It is on 
the main* line of the B. N. Railway running between Madras 
and Calcutta and is connected by the 'Orissa Coast Canar with 
Cbandbali. The city is 253 miles from Calcutta. Puri, a holy 
place of the Hindus, is an open roadstead. As the sea is shallow, 
the steamers anchor about 7 miles away from the shore. The 
local manufactures consist of brass, silver and golden ornaments. 

Sambali>ui is an important silk and cotton weaving centre. 

« 

INDIAN STATES 

The States of Indian Union have been grou])ed as follows : 

(fl) States Union : (t) Vindyachal Pradesh, (it) Hima- 

chal Pradesh^ (iif) Saurastra, (iv) Madhya Bharat, 
('v) Greater Rajasthan/ (vt) Matsya, (vii) East 
Punjab States Union (Pepsu) ; (vw) United States 
of Cochin and Travancore. 

(b) States acceded to Indian Union : Hyderabad, Mysore, 

Kashmir, Cooch-Bihar, Manipur, Tripura, Khasi 
Hills, Mayuhbhanj, Junagadh, Rampur, Bhopal, 
Kolhapur, Cutch. 

(c) States merged in Provinces : The Eastern States, 

Bastar, Western India, Gujrat Slates and Baroda. 

1^'roiu March 30, 1049 the Rajastliau Umvn is known as the Greater 
Kajaslliaii liccause of the inclusion of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikanir and 
Jaihalnier. The greater Rajasthan has 121 square miles of area with 
1I2‘3 million population. Thus in area the greater Jtajasthan is greater 
than the United Provinces. 

The agricultural production is very low as the soil is sandy and ill- 
watered. In the east and south, however, the soil is comparatively 
productive. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, gram, bajra, millets, rice, til, 
mustard, cotton, tobacco, groundnut and opium. 

Vast tracts of barren land on the west can be brought under cultiva- 
tion if water-supply can be made available. Dry-farming can also be 
introduced 

Silver, copper, iron, yinc, lead, mica and coal are found in various 
states. At present iron, mica, building stone, salt and soapstone are 
worked Rajasthan is the biggest supplier of salt in Indian Union 

There is great scope for industrial development. Cotton mills, 
cement factory and woollen mills are already in existence ^ 

Greater Retfasthan States: Bundi, Jhalwar, Kotah, Ri}thaiigarl], 
'Shalipura, Tonk, Bansw^ara, Dunganpur, Kushalgorh, Pratapgarh, 
IMaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikanir and Jaisalniar 

From the point of view of siae, Jodhpur (36,120 «q. miles) is first 
hut in populate, Jaipiir leads (30-4 million) 
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In the Indian States, there are many trade centres. Jaipur, 
the capital of the Jaipur State in Rajputana, has a population of 
more than a lakh. It is famous for its artistic pottery juid brass- 
ware. Jodhpur, the capital of the Jodhpur -State, has a railway 
workshop and woollen and cotton mills. Stone-works are also 



FIO. No. 119. This map refers to position before Ilyileralnd had 
acceded to the Union 

imp(»tant. Gwalior, the capital of the State, has a population 
(rf nearly 1 lakh of persons. The name of the city is I<ashkar. 
It has important stone-works and cigarette manufactures. The 
city also boasts of many cotton mills and pottery works. Indore, 
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the largest trade centre of Central India, has cotton mills, fl^ 
mills, brasswork foundries and metal-works. It has more than 
a lakh of population. Bangalore in Mysore State is 220 wpilpg 
east of ^ladras. Carpets, cotton textiles, woollen goods and 
leather are the principal manufactures.' Soap, shellac, furniture 
and porcelain are also made. The population is nearly half a 
million. Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, is famous for silk, 
embroideries and carved woodwork. ■ A large hydro-electric 
works has been installed at Buramulla to supply power to 
Srinagar. The city has a population of over 1,80,000. It has no 
railway commuriication, but excellent motor roads connect the 
city with the neighbouring areas. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Account for the variety m the distribution of rainfall in India, 

and show its effect on the chief products. (Cal. Inter 1941 ) 

2. Divide India into natural regions Describe the climate, products 

and industries in each of them (Cal Inter. 1948 , W B.C S 1949 ) 

3 India has a population of above 350 millions Analyse the factors 
which determine tlie irreguUr distribution of population in India 

(Dacca Inter. 1941 ; Cal. Inter 1934, 1940, 1942.) 

4. Examine and estimate the importance of the following agricul- 

tural products 111 India : (a) Wheat, (b) Rice, (r) Maize, id) Cotton 
and [e) Jute. (Cal Inter. 1932, 1935) 

5. On a sketch map of India, locate the places where hydro-electric 
power is being utilised for irrigation purposes. What manufacturing 
industries, in your opinion, can be developed in these places^ 

(Cal.' B Com. 1927, 1938.) 

6. On a sketch map of^India, show the regions where iron, manga- 

nese and mica are found Which of these minerals are mined for home 
consumption? Name the countries of the world that compete with 
India in manganese for export markets. (B.Com 1937.) 

7. Describe the principal coal-fields of India and discuss the present 

condition of the coal industry in India. (Cal Inter. 1938) 

8. Examine the iron resources of India. Show how far these are 

located near the coal-bearing areas in India. (Cal. Inter. 1936.) 

9. On a sk^^tch map of India, show the regions with important 
timber resources. How are these utilised at present ? Discuss the pros- 
pects of increasing exports of Indian timber to the world's markets. 

(Dacca Inter. 1940; Cal. B. Com. 1941, Inter. 1942.) 
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10. Examine the present position and tlie future prospects of the 

Ashing industry in West Bengal (W.B.CS., 1949.) 

11. On a sketch map of India, show the important regioi^ of wood 

production together with the centres for imported wool. Wliere is the 
Indian wool mainly consumed? (B Cum 1941.) 

12. How is It that in India most of the hydro-electric installations 

are located in the Deccan ? Discuss the factors which should be present 
for the development of In dro-eleotric poiver. (Cal Inter. 1949) 

13 Examine the possibilities of developing cotton and sugar 
industries, in Bengal (Cal Inter 1939) 

14. Discuss the prospects and possibilities of revival of land trade 

routes between Central and Eastern European couutnes on one side and 
India on the other. (B Com 1940.) 

15. For the development of communication facilities in India, would 

you favour extension of railways or construction of roads, or both Give 
your reasons. (Cal Inter. 1940i.) 

• 16 Discuss the possibilities of linking up the Indian railways with 
railways in other countries of Eurasia Examine the probable effects of 
such linking up on the overland foreign trade of India (1 I B 1931 ) 

17 Give a brief account <if the articles which enter and the countries 
which participate in the external trade of India carried on by land routes. 
What steps should be taken for its improvement^ (BA Hons 1941.) 

18. Ha\e 3 *ou got any idea about tlie% trade which India carries on 
with other countries by land route? What are the countries w'hich i>arti- 
cipate and the commodities w'hich enter in tins trade (Cal Inter 1941 ) 

19 Write a short e.ssay on the foreign trade of India slating 
(u) imports and their .sources, and (b) exports and their destinations 

(Dacca Inter. 1940; Cal. Inter. 1933, B Com. 1937 ) 

20 What isi hinterland > Give an idea of the hinterland of Calcutta 

and Bombay (Dacca Inter 1940, Cal Inter. 1938) 

21 Discuss the imporlHiice of the following ‘ (a) Tuticonn, 

(6) Colombo, (r) Dudliiana, (d) Caw'n}x>re, (c) Digboi, (/) Ahmedabad, 
and (g) Mnrshidabad. (Cal. Inter. 1940.) 

22. Stale briefly the present condition of the Indian paper industry. 

Name the indigenous raw materials used for manufacturing paper and 
mention where they are found (Cal Inter 1942.) 

23. Describe the present position of Chemical Industry in India. In 
what direction is expansion possible m this industry ? (Cal. B.Com. 1943.) 

24. Describe the changes that have taken place in recent years in 

the localisation of the ship-bnilding industry of the W'orld What is 
India's share in this industry ? (Cal. B. Com. 1943.) 

25. On a sketch map of India, show the important regions of pro- 

duction of food-grains. How is it that acute shortage of food-stnfis is 
being felt in many parts of the countiy*? (Cal. B. Com. 1943.) 
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' 26. {o) Describe the nature of the present-day trade between India 
and U. S. A. (Cal. B. Com. 1943; Delhi U. 1949.) 

(6) Analyse the nature and direction of U K trade with Indian 
Union. (W B C.S. 1949.) 

27. On a sketch map of India, show tiie principal air routes— both 
trnnk and feeder— in operation within the country (Cal B Com. 1944.) 

28. t3n an outline map of India indicate the Gondowana coal-fields 
nnd Tertiary' coal-fields. Which of these is the most productive? What 
are the reasons for an acute shortage of coal in India in recent years ^ 

(B Com. 1945) 

29. (a) Discuss the part played by the railways for commercial 
development of India Do you think India should now pay more atten- 
tion to the construction of roads and waterways than railways 

I (Cal. Inter 1949.) 

(6) For making India self-sufficient in the matter of food, what 
planning would you advocate > (Cal B Coni 1949 ) 

30 Answer any iwo of the following ' — 

(a) How w'ould you account for the fact that the silk in(lu*^trv 

has declined in Bengal, but continues to develop in 

Kashmir and Mysore? 

(b) What geographical factors have determined the distribution 

of the woollen industry in India > 

(f| What is the future of the paper industry in India ^ 

31 Anahse the geographical conditions suitable for the develop- 

ment of hydro-electric power^ How far are these conditions m exist- 
ence in India ? (Cal. Inter 1945 , Cal. B. Com. 1948.) 

32. Name the two important fibres produced in India Give an 
account of the conditions favourable for their large-scale productioh 
and their manufacture into finished products. (Cal. Inter 1945.) 

33 “India is the leading Mica-prod ucing country in the world, 
mid i.s hkelv to remain so “—Examine the stafeiiient (Cal Inter 1945 ) 

34 Write .short informative accounts of tw'o of the following : 

(a) Irrigation in India, (b) Sources of fish-supply in, India, (^) Import- 
ance of sericulture m India’s commerce. (Cal Inter. 1945.) 

35. Name the three principal industries of West Bengal State 
very briefly the circumstances which favoured their development. 

36. Discuss the commercial importance of any five of the follow'- 

ing . (fl) Kalimpong, (b) Dibrugarh, (c) Kanpur, (d) Jharia, (r) Viza- 
gapataui, (f) Nagpur. (Cal Inter 1945.) 

37. Draw a sketch map of India indicating areas having a large 

raw cotton production and the more important places where cotton 
mills are located. Also comment on such localiration of the cotton 
industry. (C U , Inter. 1946.) 

38. Is India rich in forest products? Mention the regions where 

these are available and their principal uses. (C. U., Inter. 1946.) 

39. Name the five important oil-seeds of India, describing the 
nreas where they are .produced and the uses to which they are put. 

(C r.. Inter. 1946.} 
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40. Does Calcutta possess advantages for being situated on the 
nver Hooghly? Give an idea of the hinterland of this port and the 
principal articles of export and import. 

(C. U., Inter. 1946; W.B.C.S. 1949.) 

41. (a) The growth of Cawnpbre as an industrial centre in recent 

years has been phenomenal. State the causes. (C. U., Inter. 1946.) 

(b) Why was Jamshedpur selected by the Tata’s for location of 
their Steel Company? What subsidiary industries have been established 
there? (C. U., Inter. 1946.) 

42. Wliat are the essential conditions for the development of fish- 

ing industry Do yon think that Bengal and Assam possess such 
facilities? (C. U., Inter. 1946.) 

42 (a) Draw a sketch map of Indian Union, and indicate on it 
the principal air routes m operation within the country. -Discuss 
possible lines of development, indicating the likely advantages to the 
nation (Delhi BA. Com. 1949, W.B C.S. 1949; Cal B Com. 1^) 

43 Discuss the commercial importance of any five of the follow- 
ing 

Jubbulpore, Jliaria, Dibrugarh, Bangalore and Amritsar. 

(C. V , Inter. 1946 ) 

44. Draw a sketch map of India and indicate the regions where 
mineral deposits occur .Mso state briefly their principal uses. 

(C IT, Inter. 1947) 

45 Discuss the conditions favourable for the production of jute. 
Name the principal buyers of Indian jiVe and jute manufactures. 

(C. U., Inter. 1947) 

46. (a) Discuss the irrigation system of India Also stale what 
3 'on know about the Damodar Valley Project. 

(C. U., Inter. 1947, Delhi U. Hons. 1949) 

(b) Wliat do you understand by the term multi purpose projecil" 
Also discuss fully the benefits likely to be derived when Damodar Valley 
project will be completed. (Cal B. Com. 1949.) 

47. You propose to go by rail from Amritsar to Jamshedpur via 
Delhi and Nagpur. State' the Railway systems over which you wilt 
travel and the commercial importance of tliese places (C U., Inter. 1947.) 

48. Give an account of the part played by the river Ganges in 

the economic life of India. (C. U , Inter. 1947 ) 

49. India’s sugar-industry is of recent growth. Mention the 
factors for its development and the provinces where mills are located, 

(C. u; Inter. 1947.) 

50 Comment on the proposal 'of connecting Calcutta port with 
the sea by a ship canal. Mention the disadvantages of ship canal. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1949.) 

51. What is meant by "coastal shipping"? Name the ports of 
importance in India's coastal trade and state the position of Indian 
dipping companies in the coastal trade of the country. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1948.) 



DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 


The Dominion of Pakistan, until 14th August, 1947 a 
portion of India, was created because of the demand of the 
Muslims of India for a separate state. ^ 

The Dominion consists of two disproportionate regions — 
the smaller comprises the Eastern Pakistan, the larger is the 
Western Pakistan. 



Fio No. 120. Map lowing the dirision of Bengal The Easteni 
Pakistan comprises East Bengal and Sylhet. 
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Area and bizs 

The total area of Pakistan is 360,780 square miloa and it 
is made up of four provinces, of West Punjab, East Bengal, 
Sind and N. W. F. P., as well as the Beluchistan and the States. 
The three provinces of West Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. P., 
as welTas the Beluchistan and the States constitute the Western 
Pakistan, while East Bengal and Sylhet form the Eastern 
Pakistan. The Eastern Pakistan is about one-sixth of the total 
area of the Western Pakistan. 



Fig No 121 Map showiug the division of 
West Punjab and Hast Punjab 

the Punjab to 

Provinces 

Area in 
square miles 

(a) Eastern Pakistan : 


East Bengal 

.. 40,270 

Sylhet district 

4,650 
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Piovinces 

West Pakistan : 

Vrea; 

(In sq miles) 

West Puifjab 

... 62,000 

Sind 

... 48,100 

X, W. F. P. 

... 14,260 

Beluchistan 

... 54,460 

Bahawalpur State 

... 17,500 

Beluchistan States 

... 79,500 

Khairpur States 

... 6,000 

N. W. F. P. .States ... 

‘ .. 25,000 


360,780 


The area of the country is a little les.s than that of Burma 
and ih roughly equivalent to that of the Ignited Kingdom and 
France combined 

The Western Pakirttan is separated from the Eastern 
Pakistan by 1,400 miles. Paki.stan has a long coast line with 
a variety of interesting features. The Bay of Bengal is indented 
by a series of shallow channels and bays while along the Arabian 
Sea side, the coast line is relatively smooth. 


Population 

According to 1941 census, the total population of Pakistan 
is 70 33 millions, and of these some 67 millions live in the pro- 
vinces. Because of the annual increase in population as w^ell 
as large influx from the Indian Union, population must be now 
over 75 millions. The average density of population is 195 
per square mile, but its distribution is very uneven as more than 
792 people per square mile live in East Bengal while it is 6 in 
Beluchistan. More than 73 per cent, of the poimlation are 
Muslims. Out of the total population of Bengal, 35* 14 per 
cent, are in West Bengal and 64'86 per cent, in East Bengal. 
.The percentage, of Muslims in West Bengal to its total popula- 
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tion is 25'0'l . Similarly the percentage of non-Muslims in Bast 
Bengal to the total populaticm of that province is 29*17. 



Fig. No. 122 Note the great concentration of poi)ulation in the 
eabtern part of Ka^tern Pakistan as well as in the canal colonies 
m West Punjab 


The distribution of population by provinces is as follows : 


western Pakistan 

In tnillton 

Eastern Pakistan 

In million 

West Punjab .. 

.. 15*80 

East Bengal .. 

.. 39*7 

Sind 

4*53 

Sylhet 

3*0 

N. W. F. P. .. 

3*04 



Beluchistan 

*50 

1 


Tribal areas 

.. "2 38 

1 


Bahawalpur 

1*34 



Other States .. 

*67 




The Dominion is now the fifth largest country in the world 
in point of population, being preceded by China, Indian Union, 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 

About 92 per cent, of the population live in viillages as 
against 86 per cent, in the case of the Dominion of India. 

Natural Regbiis 

Prom a geographical aspect, Pakistan may be divided into 
six regions. ' 
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Wssteru Pakistan .. (1) Dry Plateau. 

(2) North Western Dry Hills Regions. 

(3) Arid Plains. 

(4) Deserts. ' 

Eastern Pakistan .. (5) Wet Lowlands or New Delta Region. 

(6) Gangcs-Brahmaputra Doab. 

(1) The whole of Beluchistan is a dry plateau and lies 
outside the influence of the monsoon. The climate is subject to 
extreme heat and cold with rainfall uncertain and scanty. Due 
to lack of water, only a small fraction of the countiy is under 
cultivation by means of ''Karez” irrigationi or by flood waters 
from the rivers. The principal crops are millets, wheat and 
fodder. There is very little surplus, that little cannot easily 
be exiiorted on account of the difficulties of transport Fruits 
are extensively grown. Grapes, apricots, peaches, apples, pears 
and melons arc important. 

(2) The North West Frontier Province and the adjoining 
districts of the Western Pakistan belong to the Dry Hills 
Regions. The rainfall nowhere exceeds 20 inches. Irrigation 
has been developed in the vale of Peshwar and the Bannu plain 
where the population is the thickest. The region is outside 
the influence of the momsoon and most of the scanty ram falls 
in the cold season. The important crops are wheat, giam and 
millets. 

(3) The plain encompasses the valleys of the Indus and its 
tributaries and covers the whole north-eastern and south-western 
and the southern portions of the Western Pakistan. The plain 
is drained by the five rivers Jhelum, Chenub, Sutlej, Ravi and 
Bias all of which join the Indus. The north-eastern plain is 
damper and grows crops without irrigation. The rainfall is 
between 10/20 inches. The western plain is very dry and all 
crops are irrigated. 

The southern portion is dry alluvial plain stretching from 
the edge of the Beluchistan plateau to the Thar desert on the 
east. Agriculture is developed with irrigation along the Iiidus 
Ba^. The rainfall is less than 10 inches. 

( 4 ) The desert, covers the south of tiie Sutlej and the eastern 
portion of Sind. 
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(5) East Bengal is a new delta region. Every year hug& 
quantities of silt are brought down by the rivers. During the 
monsoon period, a great part of the region is flooded, and a 
rich deposit of silt is spread over the country. This region fe 
a of rivers, and there are few roads. The rivers thread 
their way across the region and eventually flow towards the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The rainfall is more than 75 inches everywhere, and soil 
is very fertile. Rice, sugar-cane and jute are the principal crops. 
The climate of East Bengal is sub-tropical with a high humidity. 

(6) North Bengal is really a portion of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra Doab. The surface is usually flat, broken here 
and there by low hills. 



FUr. No 123 The Western Pakistan is a region of scant} rainfall : 
Ciiltnation is pohsible only by means of irrigation 


Irrigation 

The importance of irrigation in the case of Western 
Pakistan can hardly be exaggerated. In the Western Pakistan, 
the rainfall is not only uncertain but also varies from year to 
year. The rainfall is under 10 inches in the whole of Sind, 
and Beluchistan, while it is between 10 and 20 inches in 
West Punjab and the N. W. F. P. Only the extreme eastern 
part of West Punjab receives more than 20 inches rainfall. 
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“One year in five may be expected to be a dry year, and 
one in ten a year of severe drought.” The Western Pakistan 
therefore* depends, to a great ext^t, for the cultivation on the* 
irrigation works. About 34 per cent> of the cultivated area of 
Pakistan are irrigated compared to 18 per cent, in the Indian 
Union. 



Fig No. 124. Note the importance of irnjfation m the West Punjah 

and Sind. . 


The Western Punjab is a canal colony because the condi- 
tions arc excellent for developing irrigation. The Indus and 
its tributaries spread out over the province like the fingers of 
an open hand. With the exception of the North-West, the 
province is flat with soft alluvial soil. The development of 
canal irrigation has transformed tlie Lyallpur and Montgomery 
districts which were more or less like semi-deserts, into fertile 
agricultural lands. About 14 million acres of land are irrigated 
by canals in Western Punjab. 

(a) The largest irrigation work is the I<ow’er Chenub Canal. 
It has 2,437 miles of channels and irrigates more than 2 million 
acres of land of the Lyallpur colony. It takes its water from 
the Chenub at Ehamki and has turned a semi-desert tract into 
a rich agricultural area around Lyallpur, where population has 
increased with gr^t rapidity after the opening of the canal 
system. Before its cdhstniction, the density of populatimi in this 

37 
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area was very sparse and never exceeded 10 people per square 
mile. At present there are more than 300 people per square mile. 

(b) The Lower Jhelum Canal has 583 miles of ^channels 
and irrigates more than 8,60,000 acres of land of the Shahpur 
Colony in West Punjab. The head stream is at Kasul on the 
border of Kashmir State. 

(c) The Upper Jhelum Canal takes its water from the 
Jhelum at Mangla in Kashmir and irrigates Gujrat lying between 
the Upper Jhelum and the Upper Chenub. 

(d) The Upper Chenub Canal takes its water from the 
Chenub at Marala in Kashmir and joins the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal at Balloki on the Ravi. The canal was opened in 1912. 
The canal serves Sialkot, Gujranwalla and Shekhpura. 

Most of the head streams as well as the sources of the 
Punjab canals are in the East Punjab or Kashmir. 

Mention may be made of the Triple Canal Piojcci — a 
magnificent engineering work. The lower Bari-Doab Canal 
does not posses sufficient water, because the Upper Bari-Doab 
Canal in East Punjab takes away much water from the Ravi 
at Madhopur. The Upper Chenub canal has, therefore, been 
connected with the Louder Bari-Doabi Canal at Balloki. Again, 
owing to the existence of the Upper Chenub Canal, the Lower 
Chenub Canal does not possess sufficient water. By a bold 
engineering conception, the Upper Jhelum has now been con- 
nected with the Lower Chenub at Khamki. The entire project 
was completed in 1933. 

In Bahawalpur an irrigation scheme is being implemented 
which will bring 260,000 acres of land under cultivation by 
1050. 

An area of nearly six million acres, that is more than 74 
per cent, of the total area sown in Sind, is irrigated by canals. 
The Lloyd Barrage scheme is one of the marvels of engineering 
science. A great dam has been constructed across the Indus 
river by putting a barrage at Sukkur in order to control the 
waters of the river ; from the dam, water is distributed by 
means of canals to different areas of Sind. 

There is great scope for further development of canal 
irrigation in the western Pakistan. Four irrigatW projects are 
already being worked out— two in the West Punjab and two 
in Sind. Besides, the Government has planned two multi- 
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purpose projects— one at Warsak in the N.W.F.P. and the 
other at Rasul in West Punjab. All these projects will make 
available a further twelve million acres of land for cultivation- 



The Warsak Multipurpose Project of the North-West 
Frontier Province will develop 100,000 K^W. of energy and 
provide facilities for irrigation to 60,000 acres of land in the 
Peshawar district and several thousand acres in Tribal areas, 
including a portion of the Khajuri plain, outside Jamrud. The 
project will enable the Kohat Valley to construct tube-wells for 
irrigation. The Warsak ‘will supply power for working the 
Mullagori marble mines, four miles from Warsak dam, coal 
deposits in the Cheral hills near Peshawar and in the Kohat 
district, g3rpsum in Kohat, copper ore in the Mohmand country 
and subsidiary industries. It will also provide, by means of 
canals navigation between N.W.F.P. and West Punjab. 

Wells are being introduced for irrigation in the Western 
Punjab. Small Power-pumps are used in wdl-irrigation, parti- 
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cularly in tiie districts of Lyallpor, Jhang, Sheiklipura and 
Sargodha. Mention may be made of "Karez”, an underground 
system of irrigation which is extensively practised in Beluchi- 
stan. Here the soil is open and porous, and is composed of 
water-worn stones ; but below the surface the soil is hard, 
impermeable and conglomerated. Therefore water is found 
flowing in many places below 20 or 30 feet from the surface, 
although on the surface itself there is no water. The water thua 
found js led gradually towards the surface through the Karez. 
A series of wells are dug at intervals of 15 to 25 yards, and con- 
nected below by an underground passage, through which the 
water runs till at last it reaches the surface and is utilised for 
irrigating the fields. 


Agricultiire 

Out of 150 million acres of land in Pakistan, about 54 
million acres are at present cultivated, the remaining being 
uncultivated. 

The principal crops are wheat, rice, maize, sugar-cane, tea, 
jute, cotton, oil-seeds and tobacco. “Pakistan is an agricultural 
surplus area which can feed its own people, ex])ort sonic wheat 
and great deal of cotton and jute.” 

The great mass of the population are engaged in agricul- 
ture. A scheme is being drawn up for the mechanisation of 
cultivation in the Dominion on a co-operative basis. This will 
improve the lot of the farmers and increase the output. 
Mechanised cultivation has already begun in certain areas of 
West Punjab. In Beluchistan, mechanised cultivation will be 
concentrated on fruit cultivation. Mechanisation of agriculture 
will not be necessary in Sind as the completion of the lower and 
upper Sind barrage will automatically increase cultivation in the 
province. The Chengri Valley of the Chittagong Hill tracts- 
is being developed for mechanised cultivation. 

Pood crops occupy about 85 per cent of the total cultivated 
area of Pakistan. About half of this area is in Eastern Pakistan. 

The total area under foodgrains in Pakistan is normally 
about 35 million acres with a production of about 12 million 
Urns. Of this, about 23 million acres are under rice with a 
production of nearly 8 million tons and 10 million acres under 
wheat with an aggregate output of 3 million tons. Tlje remain- 
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ing acreage is under maize, millets and barley. 71108 i^lritig all 
foodgrains together and after providing for seeds, wastage and 
farm stocks, Pakistan has a surplus of 4 lakh to 5 Inlrti t ors 
of foodgrains in a normal year, n 


Yield & Area under Food Crops* 
(1945-46) 



Area 

Yield 


(000 acres) 

(000 Ions) 

Rice 

.. 22,620 

8,209 

Wheat 

.. 10,431 

3,126 

Jowar 

.. 1,050 

224 

Bajra 

.. 2,M7 

524 

Maize 

989 

431 

Barley 

497 

129 

Gram 

2.947 

626 

Sugarcane .. 

621 

868 

Kdible oil seeds 

1,402 

239 


Rice : It is the staple food of the people of Eastern 
Pakistan. About 23 million acres of land are under rice of which 



Pig. No. 126. Note the great concentration of cultivation in East 
Bengal where more titan 60 per cent of the sown area account 

for by rice. 

• Source ; Bstimates of area and yield of principal crops in India 
1936-1946, Ministry of .Agriculture, Govt of India. 
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East Bengalr alone possesses 20 million acres. Sind and Sylhet 
have 3 million acres in total under rice, while West Punjab 
has little above half million acres. In every district of Eastern 
Pakistan rice accounts for more than 60 per cent, of the sown 
area. 

Pakistan raises 8‘2 million tons of rice annually to which 
Eastern Pakistan contributes 7*0 million tons. Normally the 
Eastern Pakistan is a deficit area in rice, and the deficit is met 
by supplies of rice from the Western Pakistan. 

There are now 84 rice mills in Pakistan, all of which are 
located in East Bengal. 

Wheal : It occupies 10 million acres of land and gives 
an yield of 3 million tons a year. It is mostly grown in the 
West Punjab, Sind and N. W. F. P. 

Wheat- Areas in 1946-47 

Areas Qii 000 acres) Areas (In 000 acres) 

West Punjab .. 7,192 Smd .. .. 1,248 

N. W. F. P. .. 1.087 States .. 819 


Wheat is cultivated in Western Pakistan in the month of 
November and December and is harvested in May. Tlie average 



Fig. No. 127. In West Punjab, every dihtnct has more than 
30 per cent of the sown area under ^heat. 
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yield of wheat per acre in the West Punjab is 700 pounds and in 
Sind 600 pounds. The districts of MuzafiEar Garh, Attock^ 
Jhelum ^d Sialkot in the Western Punjab have between 50-60 
per cent, of the net cultivated area under wheat in each. In 
Eastern Pakistan the monsoon discourages wheat cultivation 
although in small quantities it is raised in Malda, Rajshahi, 
Pabna and Nadia. The Western Pakistan is a surjdus area in 
vheat and has therefore an exportable surplus. 

The other food crops of Pakistan are Maize, Pulses and 
Gram. Maize 'is extensively grown in the West Punjab and 
N. W. F. P. 


MAIZE 

MAP OF PAKISTAN 



Pio No, 128. Tlie Central region of the N.W.F.P.’’ and the northern 
area of West Punjab have the greatest acreage under maize. 


In 1945-46, about 1 million acres of land were under maize 
in Pakistan. West Punjab and Sind share equally in acreage. 
The annual average production is about 400,000 tons. 

In West Punjab, the districts of Rawalpindi, Attock, Jhelum 
and Gujrat have the largest acreage under maize. Recently the 
acreage under maize has also increased in Shekhupura, Sialkot 
and Gujranwalla. In Sind, maize producing districts are Siikkur 
and Hyderabad. 

Gram covers approximately 3 million acres of which ^ 
per cent is in West Punjab. Small quantities are also raised 
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in Sind, North West Frontier Province and East Bengal. The 
Dominion produced 626,000 tons of gram in 1045-46. Although 
gram is cultivated in almost every district of West Punjab, the 
largest acreage under this crop is found in Shahpur, Montgomery 
and Multan. 



.Fig. No. 129 The cultivdlioii is cunfined lo the valleys of the Indus 
and ith tribulones 


The i>o*iition of Pakibtan in the matter of foodgrains is 
on the whole satibfactor 3 '. Tliere is a large surplus of wheat 
and small surplus of rice in the Western Pakistan. Thus the 
deficit of food in Eastern Pakistan can be met by the Western 
Pakistan. With improved agricultural methods, extended 
irrigation, more capital and better communications, the Western 
Pakistan would be able to support a population larger than 
its present size. 

Sngarweane is cultivated in an area of 60,000 acres of land 
in Pakistan. The cultivation is mostly confined to the Western 
Punjab and Eastern Bengal. The sugar-cane tracts of the 
Western Punjab are Montgomery, Lyallpur, Sialkot and Eahore. 
In Eastern Bengal the producing districts are Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Dacca and Mymensingh. The total production of sugar is only 





I'lG. No. 131. Note Ra&gpor in Eastern Pakistan and Sialki* 
in the West Punjab are the two important toliacco 
producing districts 
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Kangpur, Qinajput and Chittagong. About 15 per cent, of the 
sown area in Rangpur is occupied by tobacco. 

Aksa and Prodctction (avsragb 1936-1930) 



Thousand 

Thousand 


acres 

tons 

East Bengal 

.. 279 

118 

West Punjab 

48 

18 

-N. W. F. P. .. 

18 

11 

Sind 

5 

2 

States 

1 

1 


Total .. 351 

150 


The area under tobacco in 1947-48 was 326,000 acres and 
the production 140,000 tons. 

Tea : It is also an important product in Pakistan. Its 
cultivation is confined to Sylhet and Chittagong hill tracts. 
The annual production of tea is about 45 million lbs. compared 
to 405 million lbs. in the Indian Dofninion. At present there 
are 116 factories in Eastern Pakistan of which 109 are in Sylhet 
and 3 in Chittagong. About 74,112 acres of land are under tea 
cultivation in Pakistan. Tea is chiefly exported to U. K. 
Pakistan has joined the international tea agreement early in 
1949 for a period ot two years. Pakistan’s standard acreage 
under the agreement i^ fixed at 76,700 acres, and the export 
quota at nearly 35 million lbs. 

Tea is mainly exported through Chittagong. As the export 
seasons of jute and tea are the same, there is always a great 
rush for loading at Chittagong ; consequently Chittagong w’ith 
its normal capacity of only 600,000 tons per annum cannot cope 
with the traffic. Another problem of the tea industry is the 
shortage of tea chests. 

Cotton t The most important industrial crop of Western 
Pakistan, although it is produced in every part of the Dominion. 

Thus Western Pakistan raises about 97 per cent, of the 
Dominion’s cotton. Multan, Montgomery, Eyallpur, Shahpur, 
l,ahore, Sheikhpura and Jhang districts account for 90 per cent. 
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of the cotton production of West Punjab. In <»nch of these 
districts cotton occupies 20 to 30 per cent, of the sown area. 

*CoTTON : Area and Pkoduction (1045-46) 




Thousand 

acres 

Thousand 
bales of 
4001b. 
each 

West Punjab 

• • 

.. 1958 

810 

Sind 

.. 

826 

382 

States 

.. 

435 

194 

N. W. F. P. .. 

. , 

9 

2 

East Bengal 

•• 

91 

1 

23 


Total 

.. 3319 

1411 


Sind has cotton tracts in the districts of Tharparkar, 
Hyderabad and Nawabshah which contribute about 95 per cent, 
of total provincial production. 



Fig. No. >32 Note the greater concentration in tlie eastern parts 
of West Punjab and Hyderabad District in Sind 

Of late years American cotton has been raised in the West 
Punjab and Sind, which are watered by a perennial canal 
system and where the climate is plentiful of moisture. Such 
plant needs about 7 months of growing season during which 
time there must be no risk of frost. At present the American 
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varieties fccoont for 80 per cent, of tlie total production. About 
4 million acres of land are under cotton cultivation in Pakistan 
and the yield is 1*3 million bales (of 400 lbs. each). 'American 
cotton occupies about 75 per cent of the total acreage. Pakistan 
is in a position to export about 80 per cent, of her cotton mainly 
to Indian Dominion. 

Jute : Pakistan holds a dominant position as a producer 
of raw jute. About 80 per cent, of the total world production 
of jute comes from the Eastern Bengal. The main jute belt in 
Pakistan consists of Dacca, Faridpur, Pabna, Rangpur and Raj- 
shahi. Mjrmensingh alone raises more than 70 per cent, raw jute 
of Eastern Pakistan. In these areas, retting is most advantage- 
ous because of the innumerable rivers, tanks and pools. About 



I'ic. No. 133 Jute — a product of Kast Bengal Myniensiiig and 
Dacca are the chief jute producing districta. 


2 million acres of land arc under jute cultivation in East Bengal. 
The annual yield of raw jute is about 69 million bales (of 
400 lbs. each). Jute cultivation is a very profitable occupation 
to the peasants in Eastern Pakistan who depend very much on 
.it for their prosperity. There is not a single Jute mill in 
Pakistan. The present arrangements for the baling of raw jute 
are also unsatisfa ctory. Consequently, the great part of the 
jute crop is sent to Indian Union to be processed from where 
again the produce b exported outside. 
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The total export of raw jute from East Bengal ih lQ47-<48 
amounted to 23' million maunds or 4‘6 million bales. Of this 
4'1 milli<A bales were •exported to Calcutta by steamers and 
country boats. The share of Chittagong in the total jute export 
was only for 51,400 bales The Government is taking hteps to 
develop Chittagong so that the port may handle a larger volume 
of export trade. There are at present neither marketing nor 
warehousing facilities available in Chittagong. 

Oil Seeda : About 1*8 million acres of land are under 
oil seeds cultivation in Pakistan as compared to 20 million acres 
in Indian Dominion. The important oil seeds arc rape seed 
and linseed. East Bengal is better placed' in respect of oil- 
seeds, though the quality is inferior. 

Area and Production of OitsESos (1945-46) 
(Sesamum, groundnuts, rajie and mustard, linseed and 
castor seed) 



Thousand 

Thousand 


acres 

tons 

East Bengal 

634 

112 

West Punjab 

.. ^ .. ..446 

77 

Sind 

.. * .. .. 263 

45 

N. W. F. P. 

91 

6 

States 

47 

1 

10 

• 

Total .. 1481 

250 


Forests 

Forests cover about 5 million acres of land in Pakistan, 
which in terms of percentage is only 1/20 of the total area. 

Sind, North West Frontier Province are hardly forested, 
as these are mostly and areas. The position of the West Punjab 
is no better, about 2 per cent, of area being covered by forests. 
The Astern Pakistan has, however, considerable areas under 
forests along the southern coast as well as in Chittagong. 

Arba under Forests in Provinces (1945-46) 

(/m thousand acres) 

East Bengal .. .; 3117 N. W. F. P 353 

Sind 716 ^ 

West Punjab .. .. 1149 Total .. .. 5335 
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The principal trees which yield timber are the following : 

(t) Babul in Sind, Beluchistan and the West Punjab, 
(it) Blue pine in North West Frontier Province and the 
West Punjab. 

(Hi) Gurjan in Bast Bengal, used for boat building and 
packing cases. 

(iv) Gamari in East Bengal used for boats, buoys and 
packing cases. 

(t;) Sundri in East Bengal. 

Mineral PhMlacta 

The present position of Pakistan in respect of mineral 
wealth is not very satisfactory, although she is endowed with 
diversified mineral wealth. Her great unexplored areas how- 
ever afford promising fields. Till proper surveys are undertaken 
and new fields discovered, Pakistan will have to depend on 
foreign sources for basic minerals of industrial value. The 
Dominion does not now produce iron ore, manganese, mona- 
zite, copper, mica and bauxite. Several areas are now under 
examination, and it may be possibly to get tron deposits in the 
North West Frontier Province, manganese in Chitral, Kohat and 
Beluchistan, copper in Beluchistan, Chitral and Waziristan, 
mica in Hazara district, West Punjab and Beluchistan and 
bauxite in Beluchistan. Substantial deposits of coal of good 
quality are reported to be lying below 250 feet in Beluchistan and 
West Punjab. Experiments m Laboratories show that coal 
though not fit for use- in boilers and allied purposes, is rich 
in many other valuable properties. The production of sulphur, 
coal, coal gas and distillation products extracted from this coal 
hold out promise for immense industrial development. In 
addition to this, coal brickets and coke brickets can also be 
produced from West Punjab coal which can be respectively used 
in boilers and for domestic purposes. 

The mineral situation in Pakistan will demand serious con- 
sideration of the authorities. The country is in a somewhat 
anomalous position in that most minerals of industrial importance 
are located in Beluchistan, Chitral and western fringe of the 
N. W. F. P., but no minerals are mined in areas where the 
greater number of manufacturing industries are located and 
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denser populations exist. The industrial and commercial ex- 
ploitation of most of the minerals of Pakistan will depend on the 
developAient of cheap and rapid transport. 



l^ic. No. 134 Note the absence of minerals in Eastern Pakistan. 
Coal and petroleum deposits may however occur in future. 


The important minerals of the Dominion are Chromite, 
Petroleum, Salt, Saltpetre, Gyi>sum, I^imestone, Clay, Fuller’s 
Earth and Antimony. 


Minerals 


Annual Production 


Areas of Production 


Chromite 


Coal 


19,000 tons. 


4,00,000 tons, (insuffi- 
cient for industrial 
purposes). Coal is of 
tertiary type and as 
such cannot be used 
for coking and metal- 
lurgical purposes 
The total reserves of 
coal are estimated at 
6*5 million tons. 


Upper Pishin valley and 
Hmdubagh in Beluchistan; 
N. W F. P ; Chitral. 
Shahpur, Jhelum and Mian- 
wali in the West Punjab; 
Kliost in Beluchistan. Little 
coal is al.so available in Chit- 
tagong in Eastern Pakistan. 
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Minerals Annual Pr6duction Areas of Production 


Gypsum .. 50,000 Ions (total un- Jheluuij Shahpur and Mian- 

divided India 84,000). wali in the West Punjab; 

Beluchistan; Sind; N W.P.P. 

Fuller’s Earth .. 3,000 tons (total un- The West Punjab, N.W.F.P. 
divided India 11,000 
tons) . 

Petroleum .. 20 million gallons. The The West Punjab ; N W F.P. 

oil production of the Beluchistan The important 
Attock oil fields is on field is Khaur in the West 

the decline. In 1941, Punjab with refinery at 

the production was Rawalpindi. Oil indications, 
about 36 million gal- are also found in Sylliet 
Ions, while in 1946 it and Chittagong, 
was only 12 million 
gallons. There are 
however many pros- 
pective areas for oil 
production in West- 
ern Pakistan. The 
Kohat Salt Region, 

North Waziristan, 

Dera Ismail Khan 
and Bannu distnct 
may in future yield 
considerable petro- 
leum 

Salt .. ..0 1 million tons (total -Siiid, the W'est Punjab and 

undivided India 19 N W'. F P The important 
million). field for rock salt is in 

j Kohat Common salt is 

I manufactured at Maun pur 

! (Sind) 

Limestone .. | 8,00,000 tons (undivid- Attock, Jhelum and Rawal- 

j ed India 52 lakhs). pindi in the West Punjab; 

N. W F P. 

Clay .. •• j Large quantity. West Punjab. Fire clay in 

Dera Ismail Khan district. 
Ochre and other coloured 
clays in Sind and Chitral. 

Saltpetre .. Considerable quantity West Punjab. 

Antimony .. Large reserve— but not Chitral State and Kalat State.' 

developed yet. The inaccessibility of the 

neighbourhood, its elevation 
of 13,500 feet and its cli- 
mate, which^ is rigorous- 
enough to limit work to 
two or three months m the 
year, have hindered any 
active exploitation up to the 
present time at Chitral State 

Alluvial Gold Small quantity. Jhelum district in the West 

Punjab. 

Arsenic ore •• Reserves unknown. Chitral in N. W. P P. 
Granite .. 2,00,000 tons (total nn^ The West Punjab and N. W. 

divided India 16 lakhs' F. P. 
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There is considerable scope for the development of hydro- 
electric power in Pakistan. Already four hydro-electric projects 
have beeii planned. TJiese are (a) the Karnafuli Project in East 
Bengal, (b) the Rasul hydro-electric 'scheme in West Punjab, 
(c) the expansion of the Malakand Station in the N. W. F. P. 
and (d) the Dargai Station near Malakand. 

The Rasul Hydro-eleciric scheme is by far the most im- 
portant project in West Punjab. The construction has already 
started. The project will utilize the head available from the 
Upper Jhelum canal into the Lower Jhelum canal. 

The project will develop 14,000 K.\y. of firm electric 
power and about 20,000 *K.W. of secondary power fur several 
towns m West Punjab as well as for lift irrigation 

The Karnafuli Project of East Bengal contemplates 
harnessing the waters of the river Karnafuli for the development 
of power. The iiidustrialisaLion in Eastern Pakistan is handi- 
capped by lack of power. The Project w’lll develop 60,000 K.W. 
of energy. Chittagong, Chandpur and Comilla will be served 
from this source of power. In addition, the project will provide 
navigation facilities up to the mouth of the Karnafuli, irrigation 
facilities to an area of 70,000 acres and control of floods. 

Fruit-prodaction» 

Both from the standpoint of variety and volume, Pakistan 
-is indeed very rich in fruits. Almost all the provinces in the 
State grow fruits on commercial scale. The Einnual production 
IS about 3 million tons. Between 60 to 70 per cent, is consumed 
in the State and the rest is exjiorted. 

East Bengal is noted for mangoes, pine-apples and bananas. 
Mangoes arc raised in abundance in Rajshahi, Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Malda and Rangpur. Bananas come from Dacca, Faridpur, 
Noakhali and Bakargunj. Sylhet produces pine-apples. 

The West Punjab has much developed the fruit industry in 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Attock districts. The Muree Hills may 
be considered as the fruit garden of the province. Oranges, 
mangoes, lemons and sweet limes are the principal fruits. There 
is a plan to grow on commercial lines apples, walnuts. almondF 
and olives in the Muree Hills. 

38 
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North-West Frontier Province grows pears, peaches,' figs, 
plums, bananas and mangoes. Figs, peaches and pears have 
great demand both in the coimtry and, the Indian *1111100. 
Beluchistan depends for its economy on fruit trade. Grapes, 
apples, apricots and musk melons are grown extensively for 
markets in Pakistan and Indian Union. As a matter of fact, 
Indian Union is the best market for fruits coming from Beludii- 
stan and N. W. P. P. 

Sind has a large production of grapes and dates. Dates are 
also grown in Bahawalpur. 

In spite of large production of fruits in Pakistan, the fruit 
canning industry is yet to be developed on modern lines. 
Pakistan promises to be a very important source of fruits in 
near future for the world markets. 

Live Stock Population 


The relief and climate of Pakistan are generally suitable 


for live stock 

population. 




In intlltonsi 


In millions 

CaUle 

..203 

Goats 

80 

Buffaloes 

..5 4 

Horsds & Mules 

20 

Sh^p 

.. 50 

Camels 

•4 


In Eastern Pakistan, heavy rainfall does not encourage 
rearing of sheep and buffaloes. Nor can camels stand the climate. 
Cattle and goats, however, are mostly found in this area. In 
Western Pakistan, camels are mostly found in Sind and Beluchi- 
stan. North West Frontier Province, Beluchistan and Sind 
support a large number of sheep. Buffaloes are mostly found 
in the West Punjab. 

The principal products are milk, hides, skin and wool. 
Dairy industry has developed in the southern side of West 
Punjab — ^particularly in the districts of Montgomery, Lyallpur 
and Multan. Leather industry is of growing importance. The 
fttifiiiftl average production is as follows : cow hides (4 '5 million 
pieces), buffalo hides (‘8 million pieces), goatskin (5'3 million 
pieces) and sheep^n (2'0 million pieces). Although raw 
materials are plentiful, tanning industry has not yet developed 
in Pakistan. The annua! production of raw wool in Pakistan 
is about 22 million lbs. The best wool comes from Sind and 
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Beluchistan. In 1948, Pakistan ei^rted about 130,000 
of raw wool to Europe and America. The chief buyers of raw 
wool are U. E. and U. S. A. ^ 

Fisheries 

The Pakistan fishing industry while nationally not as im- 
portant as agriculture and live stock industries from the stand- 
point of value of products and numbers of men employed, is 
nevertlielcss, of* vital importance to the economy of the Dacca 
and Faridpur districts in East Bengal as well as of the Sind coast. 

Fresh fisheries in Eastern Bengal perform an important 
function by adding to the food supply. In East Bengal, any 
diminution of activity in the fishing industry results profoundly 
in worsening the food position. The annual output is far beyond 
the consuming capacity of the province and therefore can be 
exported to Indian Union. Boats are extensively used for carry- 
ing fish to rail or steamer heads at Narayanganj, Chandpur and 
Goalando. The important catches are rohu, hilsa, catla and 

] (raw ns 

In Western Pakistan, 4he industry is concentrated along 
the coast of Sind. 

The entire sea coast along Smd is important for fishing 
industry. About 39,000 people of India tare engaged in it. 

Totaj; Catch per year in Sind 

(III 000 tnavnds) 

Sea fish .. . . ... 198 

Fresh fish ... ... ... 266'5 

464'5 

The catches are prawns, salmon, mullets, pomfret, mackerel 
and hilsa. Sind is a great exporter of fish. A little quantity 
of fresh fish is also caught in N. W. F. P. 

Manufacturea 

“The most striking feature of Pakistan’s present economy 
is the marked contrast between its vast natural resources and 
its extreme industrial backwardness." This backward x>osition 
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has been the* result of certain forces : first, in the early years of 
the last century, the organised industries were located in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Ahmedabad ; secondly, during the 
World War I, the movement in the development of manufac- 
tures started in the central regions like Indore, Kanpur, Nagpur,* 
Tatanagar and Jubbalpur ; and thirdly, technical institutions, 
research laboratories, credit and service agencies have deve- 
l(^ed mostly in Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Bombay, Kanpur, etc. 
Thus the regions now constituting Pakistan are not industrialised 
judged by the number of establishments and persons employed 
therein. 


Largb Industrial Establishmbnts in 

1946-47 



East 

Bengal 

N W.FP 

West 

Punjab 

Sird 

Total 

Cotton mills 

9 



4 

1 

14 

Sngar Factories 

... 6 

1 

4 

— 

11 

Cement 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 

Soap 

... 1 

— 

1 

o 

4 

Glass 

2 

— 

3 

— • 

5 

Chemicals 

— 



2 

1 

3 

Matches 

... 4 

— 

2 

— 

6 

Woollens ... 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Silk 

. — 

• 


2 

2 


. ■— 

— 

- 

■ — — 

- ■ 


24 

1 

18 

8 

51 


About 200,000 persons are employed in main industries of 
Pakistan. 

The future of Pa^tan however in matter of industrial 
development is hopeful. A number of minerals like coal, iron 
and oil may be discovered on a proper geological survey 
although it will take time. The present shortage of capital 
goods and capital for the expansion of various 'industries for 
which raw materials are available, will not remain a problem 
for ever. She can depend upon external sources for capital to 
finance equipment for her development. Unless accurate and 
and exhaustive statistics about Pakistan are made available, 
foreign capital will be slow to enter Pakistan. 

CotloB mfflb t At present' Pakistan has 14 cotton mills 
with 4877 looms and 184,616 spindles. The industry gives 
employment to about 19,000 persons. The annual production of 
min doth is about 190 million yards against 235 million yards 
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produced by hand looms. East Bengal leads in the eotton textile 
industr 3 ' with 9 cotton mills having 95,208 spindles and 2,522 
looms. 'Four more mills are in course^ of erection. 

The Dominion is not self-sufficient in cloth, the shortage 
being for about 500,000 toms (500 million yds). 



Fig. No. 135. The nnmber against each indnstry refers to 1947-48. 


The future of cotton industry is full of promise, as Pakistan 
is a great producer of raw cotton and consumer of cloth. 
The Government may undertake the construction of textile 
factories if private capital is not forthcoming. 


Sugar faidnstay : 

Eleven sugar factories in Pakistan are distributed as 
follows : — 

Regions No. Centres 

East Bengal 6 Dacca, Rajshahi, Mymensingh, 

Dinajpur, Jessore. 

West Punjab .. 4 Rawalpindi. 

N. W. F. P 1 Abbotabad. 


11 
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The aanual production of sugar is between 25,000 to 30,000 
tons, against the annual consumption of 200,000 tons. Bast 
Bengal can increase her production of sugar>cane in'Mymen- 
singh, Chittagong, Dinajpur and Rangpur where the soil and 
climate are favourable for this crop. A sugar factory, the biggest 
of its kind in Asia, is being constructed at Murdan in N.W.P.P. 
It will have a capacity to produce 50,000 tons finished sugar 
per year. This would be a great step towards making Pakistan 
self-sqfficient in sugar. 

The Wodlen Indostry t Tweeds, rugs, carpets and blankets 
are being manufactured in Sind and Western Punjab. A factory 
has been established recently at Karachi for the manufacture 
of yarn and worsted yarn. Pakistan’s blanket industry con- 
sumes about half the raw wool production of the country. 

There are six match factories located at Lahore and Dacca. 
The cement industry is well organised. The centres are Wah 
(in the Attock district), Karachi and Sylhet The annual pro- 
duction of cement is about 600,000 tons of which 50 per cent, is 
required for domestic consumption. The glass industry is of 
recent growth. There are five factories — two in East Bengal and 
three in the West Punjab. Dacca isa the chief centre of glass 
nmnufacture in East Bengal. 

Pakistan Government is taking steps to develop various 
manufacturing industries. Three jute mills of 100 looms each 
are likely to be started soon in East Bengal. Although 
Pakistan has no paper mills at present, the supplies of chemicals 
and other raw materials are considerable for the development 
of paper industry. Rosin, salt and lime of West Punjab and 
the large quantities of bamboos in East Bengal can help the 
location of paper industry. Straw-board and chief wrapping 
paper can be manufactmed in Karachi. 

Communicatioiu 

Pakistan has expanding means of transportation by land, 
air and water. Since the country is an agricultural one and 
has large surplus of products for export, the transport systems 
will alwa 3 ^ play a vital part in Pakistan’s economy. 

Raihwayi t In Pakistan there are 6,748 miles of railway 
lines. Before the partition the Pakistan railway system was part 
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of the B. A. Rly. and the N. W. Rly. The N. W, Rly., has 
its headquarters at I^ahore. It has about 5,000 miles of line/ 
There ate two main lines with several branches. 

(a) Lahore to Peshawar vid Wazirabad, Rawalpindi and 

Attock. From Wazirabad a line goes to Sialkot on 
the border of Kashmir. 

(b) Lahore to Karachi via ‘Khanewal, Lodhran, Rohri 

and Sukkiir. The line crosses the Indus at Rohri. 
From Sukkur a branch line goes to Zahidan via 
Sibi and to Chaman via Quetta. 

There are also other branch lines which connect Wazirabad 
with Khanewal ; Peshawar with Muzaffargarh ; Rohri with 
Badin. 


S N M I a 
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Fig. No. 136. The railway lines in Western Pakistan are crafined mostly 
to the river-system of the Indus. There is only oim .]5[f 
Beluchistan along its northern side connecting Quetta wim ^ttucun. 
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In Eastern Pakistan, the main railway lines of the E. B. Ry. 
run from Chittagong in metre gauge : (a) Sylhet via Lakhsam, 
Comilla, Narayanpur and Kulaura. Prom Lakhsani, there is a 
branch line to Chandpur ; (b) to Bahadurabad via Narayangunj 
and Mymensingh. Mymensingh is connected by a line with 
Dacca. The broad gauge lines are confined to the Western side 
of East Bengal. Poradah is an important railway junction of 
the broad gauge lines. From here lines go to (a) Serajgunj on 
the Jumna in Pabna, (b) Rajbari on the Padma and thence to 
Paridpur : (c) Domar via Iswardi and thence to Darjeeling. 
The railway mileage in Eastern Pakistan is 1502. 

Road transport in the modern sense of the term is highly 
developed in the West Punjab and N. W. F. P., where there are 
about 7000 miles of metalled roads consisting of main and trunks. 
In East Bengal, however, heavy rainfall and existence of 
numerous rivers make load construction difficult and expensive. 
There are no trunk roads in East Bengal The total mileage of 
roads in Pakistan is about 50,000. 

Frontier roads. 

There are five main land routes which connect Pakistan 
with Iran, Afghanistan and Sinkiang. 

(a) Prom Chaman (in Beluchistan) along the Khojak Pass 
to Kandahar and Herat. 

(b) Prom Quetta to Zahidan on the Iran^eluchistan 
border by a branch line of the N. W. Railway ; thence by 
caravan route to Iran. Of late, regular motorable roads have 
been opened connecting Zahidan with Teheran via Bam, 
Kerman, Yezd, Ardislan and Kasan. 

(c) From Peshawar along the Khj^ber Pass (3,370 ft.) to 
Jalalabad. The Khyber Pass is only 30 miles long.* 

* Alternative to Khyber Pass Tra«le Route. 

The possibility of the development of an alternative trade route 
to the existing highly expensive motor lorry road over the Khyber 
Pass is envisaged in the construction of Pakistan's Warsak hydro- 
electric station. 

The dam will result in penning up the water of the Kabul River 
and make this stretch of the river navigable. This part of the river 
could also be used as a water reservoir for fisheries and induslrv being 
developed in the N. W. F. P. 

The Warsak dam, when completed, will raise the water-level of 
the Kabul River by about 150 ft. This will provide water for irnga- 
tion of nearly §0,000 acres •on the right bank of the river belonging 
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(d) From Attock, in the West Punjab, ip Kashgar 
(Sinkiang) via Chitral and Hindukush. 

(e) •Prom Dera Ismail Khan along the Gomal Pass (7,500 
ft.) to Kalal and Kandahar. 

Waterways. The rivers of Western Pakistan are little used 
for transport. Though the Indus is one of the greatest water- 
ways of the world, it has ceased to carry traffic since the rail- 
way traversed its valley. 

The Indus rises on the north side of the Kailash range, near 
the source of the Sutlej. The Indus flows first north-west 
through Ladak between the Kailash and thp main Himalayan 
range up to Gilgit, from where it takes a sharp bend towards 
the south and maintains this direction for the rest of its course. 
Near its mouth the Indus divides into distributaries '‘which 
form intricate channels across its reed-covered delta, fringed 
with mangrove swamps ’* In its upper and middle course, the 
Indus receives the waters of the Shayok, Kabul, Kuram and 
Gomol. But the most important tributaries are the Jhelum, 
Ravi, Chcfiub and Sutlej — all flowing from the western Hima- 
layas and joining the Indus at Mithunkot. 

The Indus 1,800 miles long and is navigable for 1,000 
miles from its mouth. The shifting character of its banks and 
sudden floods during the rainy season are responsible for the 
absence of important towns on its coursb. It is interesting to 
note that Multan, Lahore, Lyallpur, Wazirabad and Bhawalpur 
are situated not on the mam stream but on its tributaries. 

In Eastern Pakistan, the river navigation , occupies a very 
important place. There is no oilier region in the world which 
has so many navigable rivers, distributaries, channels and 
creeks as in East Bengal. 

to Mullagoria and Afridi Iribesiiien and 5,000 acres on the left bank 
belonging to Mobmand tribes. 

Ine Warsak project will help 1,000 tribesmen settle on new land, 
brought under irrigation and supply them with power for local 
industries. The Kabul Kiver canal will also enable large areas of 
afforestation to be carried out on the lower slopes of the Peshawar 
hills. These forests will ease the problem ot fuel shortage -in Pesha- 
'wax, while employment in forests will absorb a further number of 
tribesmen. 

All these are subsidiary advantages of the Warsak project. The 
most important is the power scheme which will generate 100,000 kw. * 
This will be supplied to most parts of the West Punjab and will give 
an impetus to industrialization of that province to the benefit of the 
whole of Pakistan. 
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The ^ief rivers of Hast Beogal are the Padrna, the 
Brahmaputra and the Meghna. The Padma is really the conti- 
nuation of the Ganges. It flows towards the soutli-«.ast from 
the Murs^dabad-Maldah districts through Rajshahi, Pabna, 
Paridpur and Dacca. The Brahmaputra from Assam enters 
Hast Bengal in Rangpur and flows towards the south and joins 
the Padma near Faridpur. The Meghna, known as the Surma 
in Sylhet, meets the Padma near Chsndpur. 

Regular steamer services are maintained between (a) Chand- 
pur and Narayangunj ; (b) Goalanda and Chandpur ; (r) Goa- 
landa and Narayangunj ; (d) Dacca and Barisal ; (c) Barisnl and 
Dohajang. These services arc essential not only for passengers 
but also for the movement of jute and rice of Pakistan. 

Aviation. It maintains swift communication between the 
two parts of the country awkwardly divided by the great land 
mass of the Indian Union. 

Pakistan is to-day supplied with airports and aerodromes 
in many parts of the country and is in a position to meet the 
expansion of aviation that has resulted from post-war dcvelop- 
' ments. The important aerodromes 'are at Karachi, Lahore, 
Quetta, Peshawar, Hyderabad (Sind), Multan, Dacca, Chittagong 
and Sylhet. Tivo companies — Orient Always and Pak Air 
Services — ^maintain services in Pakistan. They also operate 
services to Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi in Indian Union as well 
as to Ceylon, Burma, Singapore, Tehran and Cairo. 

The Principai, Air Routes (1948-49) 

1. Orient Airways 

Karachi — Quetta — ^Lahore 
Karachi — Lahore — ^Rawalpindi — ^Peshwar 
Karachi — Calcutta — Dacca — Chittagong 
Karachi — Ahmedabad — ^Bombay 
Karachi — Quetta — ^Zahidan — ^Meshed — ^Teheran 
Calcutta — ^Dacca 
Dacca — Chittagong — Sylhet 
Calcutta — Chittagong 
Chittagong — ^Akyab — Rangoon 


2 weekly 

3 „ 

3 

3 

1 .. 
daily 
»« 

91 - 

»»• 
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2. Pak Air Services 


Karachi — Lahcare 

Karachi— Delhi .. .. ^ 

Dahore — ^Delhi 

Lahore — Rawalpindi — ^Peshawar 
Karachi — Bombay — Colombo 
Karachi — Calcutta — Rangoon — Singapore 
Karachi — Cairo 


daily 

39 


II 

3 weekly 


3 

3 

2 


II 


II 


Karachi is the principal airport. Its position on the inter- 
national trunk routes has made it very important. 

I 


Karachi Air Port Traffic 


(Monthly average based on January to May 1948) 


Aircrafts arrival and departure . 
Passengers embarking and disembarking 
Passengers in transit 
Mails on-loaded and off-loaded 
Mails in transit .. 

Freight on-loaded and off-loaded 
Freight in transit . . • 


979 

8228 

3524 

107,722 lbs. 
221,797 lbs. 
339,523 lbs. 
158,314 lbs. 


The Pakistan air-liiie service with Indian Union is being 
operated under agi'eement with the India Government. 

Pakistan’s air-lines, however, are not yet profitable com- 
mercially. Load factors and the utilization of planes are below 
economic levels In Eastern Pakistan, lack of technical per- 
sonnel and radio equipment have prevented services to Faridpur, 
Coniilla and other places having war-time aerodromes. 


Porta and Trade Coitrea 

Pakistan has access to the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal. The two important ports are Karachi and Chittagong. 

Karachi. Karachi is the most important port of Pakistan. 
It is provided with a splendid natural harbour Its hinterland 
is very extensive, covering as it does Persia, Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan a^d the West Punjab. The importance of the port^ 
increased after the opening of the Suez Canal. The principal 
exports are wheat, oil seeds, cotton, wool, hides and bones. 
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The import are cotton manufactures, sugar, metals, machinery, 
oil, woollen manufactures, liquor, chemicals, etc. Karachi is 
more noted for commerce than for industries. With the excep- 
tion of wheat, other industries are little developed. Karachi is 
connected with hinterland by the North Western Railway. 
There is a scheme to develop ship-building and ship-repairing 
industry in Karachi. 

Chittagong is an important outlet for the produce of East 
Bengal. It is situated at a distance of 11 miles from the mouth 
of the Karnafuli river. The chief article of export is tea. The 
other exports arc jute, kerosene, rice and raw cotton. The 
imports are chemicals, machinery, metal, salt, cotton goods and 
sundry instruments. The port facilities are limited and already 
strained to the utmost. There is now a serious warehousing 
problem. 

Recently a Comiiiittcc has been set up by the Govern- 
ment to consider schemes for the development of the port in 
respect of harbour equipment and accommodation. 

The other minor ports are Cox^s Bazar and N oak hah in 
Eastern Pakistan. 

The West Punjab has an area of. 61,775 square miles with 
about 13 million population. The density per square mile is 263 
persons. Agriculture is the main occupation of the population. 
The province is rich in rock salt, petroleum and coal of tertiary 
origin. 

There is a large number of toiviis with population more 
than 100,000 in each. The important towns of the West Punjab 
arc Lahore, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Lyallpur and Multan. 

Lahore^ the capital of the West Punjab, is the largest city 
and the chief trading centre of the province. It stands on the 
river Ravi and is 33 miles distant from Amritsar. Cotton weav- 
ing, tanneries, glassworks, flour mills, sugar mills, etc. are the 
chief industries. Leather trade is also important. According 
to 1941 census the population is about 700,000. 

Lyallpur, 87 miles south-west of Lahore, is the biggest wheat 
exporting centre of West Pakistan. 

Multan is a frontier town. It is an important collecting 
centre. It brings fruits, drugs, silk and spices from Afghanistan 
and passes them on to the East. It is connected by railways 
with Lahore and Karachi. 
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Sind has an area of 48,136 square miles with 4'5 million 
population. About 62 per cent, of the population are engaged 
in agrictdture. Industry occupies about 8 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, while in fishing about 39,000 people are engaged. The 
principal exports are raw hides and skin and wheat. The 
trade centres are Karachi, Sukkur, Hyderabad, Badin, and 
Jacobabad. 

The North IVcsi Frontier Province is mountainous and 
covers an area qf 39,270 square miles of which the Tribal terri- 
tory accounts for 24,986 square miles. It has a population of 
3 millions. The chief trade centres are Peshawar, Abbottabad, 
Dera Ismail Khan and Thai. Abbottabad, with a population 
of 40,000, is a hill station on the border of Kashmir. Leather 
and stone works are carried on in the city on an extensive scale. 
Recently certain wcavmR and spinning mills have been esta- 
blished. Peshawar, the capital of the Province, is an important 
military and trading centre 

Bduchtsihan is the largest unit in Pakistan, and covers 
134,002 square miles. The population is only 857,835 which 
gives a density of 9 persons per square mile. The jdains are 
barren and ston 3 ’. The dlimatc is subject to extreme heat and 
cold, and the rainfall is scanty and uncertain. The region is 
noted for fruits like grape^, apricots, peaches, apples, pears and 
melons which arc cultivated with the help of irrigation. The 
prmcipal trade centres are Quetta, Chaman, Zahidan and 
Hindubag. The capital is Quitia. 

Ill East Bengal the important towns are Dacca, Narayan- 
ganj, Mymensingh, Faridpur, Rangpur, Sylhet and Chandpur. 
The major industries of East Bengal are tea with largest number 
of establishments, jute presses with largest number of ivorkers 
employed, followed by cotton spinning and weaving mills. Rice 
mills like tea factories are numerous but engage less number of 
employees than those in railway and engineering worksliops and 
sugar factories. 

In East Bengal there are il6 tea industries, 84 rice mills, 
65 jute presses, 21 general engineering establishments, 14 hosiery 
and knitting mills, 13 railway workshops, 13 cotton mills, 9 
sugar factories, 6 boat-building and repair shops and 6 printing 
and book-binding establishments. 
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Dacca is famous for shell bangles and for the works on gold 
and silver. It is the most important inland trade centre. It is 
situated in the heart of the jute-growing districts. Narayanganj 
is practically the port of Dacca. It is an important centre of 
trade in Eastern Bengal. It has a population of about 45,000. 
Sylhet on the Surma river is important for fruits and lime. 


Foreign Trade 

Pakistan is not self-sufficient in many commodities required 
by modem mdustry. Coal, machinery, textiles, automobiles, 
chemicals, paper, iron and steel goods, sugar and rubber pro- 
ducts are all used in quantity by Pakistan industry or needed 
to fill the wants of the Pakistan consumer. The maintenance 
of a large volume of trade is therefore of great importance. It 
is only by importing on a large scale that she can meet her 
needs for the many goods that cannot be produced in Pakistan. 

The principal items of exports arc raw cotton, raw jute, 
raw wool, woollen manufactures, gypsum, potassium nitrate, 
raw hides and skin. A little foodgrams, tea, fruits and vege- 
tables are also exported. Raw jute constitutes the most im- 
portant item of export as the entire production is exported. The 
next item is raw cotton. About two-thirds of the cotton pro- 
duction are exported outside including India. Indian Union, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, U. S. A., Russia, Italy, Prance, 
China and Australia are the chief destinations of Pakistan eiqiorts. 

Principai, Countries in Export Trade 


(Value Rs. 00,000; April to Dec. ’48) 


Indian Union .. 

.. 9,85 

France 

.. 3,05 

U. K. 

.. 8,85 

Hongkong 

. 2,43 

Soviet Union 

.. 3,93 

Italy 

.. 2,57 

U. S. A. 

.. 5,51 

Belgium 

.. 2,86 

Spain 

.. 3,11 1 


— 

.China .. 

.. 2,85 1 


Total .. 55,12 


Indian Union imports chiefly raw cotton, raw jute, raw wool 
„and foodgrains from Pakistan. 
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The chief items of imports are textile yam aii<l man n fac- 
tureS( mineral oils, machmery, steel and manufactures thereof, 
motor cars, chemicals, food, paper, electrical goods, etc. Her 
imports from India include cotton clo^ and yarn, jute manu- 
factures, sugar, gur, iron and steel, paper and coal. 

Cotton textiles account for SO per cent, of Pakistan imports. 
The sources of imports are Indian Union, U. K., U. S. A., 
Italy, Iran, China, Ceylon and Straits Settlements. ' • 


Principal Countries in Pakistan’s Import Trade 


Country 
Indian Union 
U. K. .. 

U. S. A 

Italy 

[ran 


(April 1 to December 31, 1948) 

• (Rs. 00,000) ' t-onntry 
36,24 ; China .. 

17,19 I Ceylon 
4,91 St. Setlleinents 
2,23 


1.63 


Value 
(Rs. 00,000) 
2,30 
1,72 
1,01 


Grand Total .. 7351 


During 1948-49, she realised a favourable balance of trade 
of Rs. 28 5 crores. , 


The Indo-Pakistan Commodities Agreement of 1949 is 
likely to be conducive to happier trade relation between the two 
countries. India will send 250,(XX) cloth and yam, 80,(X)0 tons 
of steel, coal and sugar to Pakistan while Pakistan will send 
450,000 bales of raw cotton and 4 millions bales of raw jute to 
India. Thus it is an improvement on the first agreement.* 
India has not accepted any limitation of her right to export 
any quantities of raw jute. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the economic products of Pakistan? Do they compete 
with the Indian Union products in the foreign markets? 

2. State briefly the prospects of the Domimon of Pakistan becoming 
a self-supporting economic unit. 

3. Suggest a division of' Pakistan into natural regions. Give full 
reasons fm your answer. 

* Details of which have been discussed ir page 547. 
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4. What are the chief mineral prodncta of Pakistan and where are 
they obtained? 

5. Describe the distribution of population in Pakistan and account 
as fully as you can for the facts you state. 

6. Write a short account of the transport systems of Pakistan sa 
as to emphasise their importance in the Dominion. 

7. On a sketch map of Western Pakistan, show the reji:ions where 
irrigation has much developed. 

8. On an outline map of Eastern Pakistan, 

(a) shade the principal jute growing areas; 

{h) indicate the main waterways with at least three river ports. 

9. Write short notes on the following '—Lahore, Peshawar, Rawal- 
pindi, Dacca and Narayangunj 

10. Describe the principal exports and imports of Karachi and Dacca. 

11 What manufacturing industries in your opinion can he deve- 
loped in Eastern Pakistan > (Cal B Com 1949) 

12 Examine the present position and the future prospects of the 
following industries in Pakistan ; (a) Sugar industry ; (b) Cotton mill 
industry. 

13. Discuss the nature of trade lietween Indian Union and Pakistan. 

14. To what extent is Pakistan dependent on Indian Union for the 
supply of consumption goods? Are there alternative sources available 
now for such goods ? (W B C S , 1949) 



BURBfA ^ 


[Burma ^vas separated, from India in 1937. In her racial 
type and culture, a*) well as in her geographical position, Burma 
belongs to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula.] 

Bunna occupies the north-western and western ■part of the 
great southward projection of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. On 
the east he the Chinese provinces of Yunnan, French ludo-Chma 
and Siam. To the north is the rugged region where India, China 
and Tibet meet. Burma presents the form of a kite, some 870 
miles from north to south and 575 miles from west to east, with 
a long tail extending to anofhei 600 miles southward. The 
coast-liiic is about 1,200 miles long, aud more broken than that 
of India. 

The Indian population in Burma is about one million or 
roughly 6 per cent, of the total population. Burma has an area of 
2,60,000 square miles with a population of more than 16 millions. 

It IS a country of mountains and vallejrs. Northern Burma 
is a land of steep, lofty mountains and narrow valleys, all 
covered by forests. The valleys of the Irrawaddy and the 
Sittang comprise level lands of rich alluvial soils which have 
extended to the extreme south along the coast of the tail of 
Burma. The river Irrawaddy traverses the whole length of 
Upper and Lower Burma and is navigable from Rangoon for 
nearly 900 miles to Bhamo. It is the most iipportant outlet of 
the heart of Burma, and the chief cities of the country are 
situated on its bank. The Salwin, though longer than Irra- 
waddy, is navigable only for 80 miles from its mouth. It is 
much interrupted by locks and rapids. 

The greater part of Burma being within the tropics, the 
climate is hot and damp. 

The situation of Burma is very important; (i) She is a 
vital Imk in the Imperial air route from India to Australia, 
(it) She has a common land frontier with Thailand, Frendi 
Indo-China and China. The back doors into China arc Lashio, 
Taungyi and Maymyo ; the Lashio route, commonly known as 
the Burma Road, is very important, (tti) She is also connected 
with the main sea routes of the w’orld. 

39 




Fig. No. 137. Map of Burma. There is no railway communication 
between Burma and Indian Union or Eastern Pakistan. 
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The people of Burma are mostly Mongolian and are generally 
better off and better educated than the Indians. Th&y are open 
and frai^, and they easily adapt themselves to those with whom 
they come into contact. Men and women enjoy equal rights in 
society. If the Burmans are not hardworking and enterprising 
it is because life in Burma has not been particularly strenuous. 
The prevailing religion is Buddhism, which is professed by 
about 85 per cent, of the population. 

Mineral wealth is considerable, but with the exception of 
tin and petroleum, it is little developed. The oil-fields of Burma 
are confined to the valley of the Chindwin and the Lower 
Irrawaddy. The main oil-ficld lies at Yenangyeung, and there 
is a pipe-line running to Rangoon. In 1937 the total production 
was more than 300 million gallons, or one-half per cent, of the 
world yield. Rich deposits of tin are found in Tenasserim. 
Bawdm contains one of the largest deposits of silver in the 
world. Coal is found in the Chindwin valley where jade and 
amber mines are also worked. The other minerals are lead, 
rubies and ivolfram. 

The forests of Burma, which cover nearly 60 per cent, of 
the total area of the province, yield valuable timber. Teak has 
always been the most valhable tree commercially, while bamboo 
is probably the most useful forest product from the point of 
view of the people Teak is found on the Pegu Yomas and the 
eastern slopes of the Arakan Yomas and also on the Siamese 
border. The teak trees are dragged by trained elephants from 
the forest to a nver to be floated down to the Delta ports. 
Evergreen forests occupy the regions where the rainfall is very 
heavy. 

Burma is essentially an agricultural land. Nearly 71 per 
cent, of the population are engaged in agriculture and fore^trv. 
Agriculture occu])ics about 22 million acres of land. Burma 
produces more than 5 million tons of rice annually. The Upiwr 
and Lower Irrawaddy valleys, the narrow coastal region on the 
west and IJpper Tenasserim utilise more than 80 per cent, of 
their cultivated land for rice. Burma has about million tons 
of exportable surplus of rice. India takes about half of Burma's 
rice export. Maize is cultivated in the central valley of the 
Irrawaddy. Sugar-cane is arltivated in more than 20,000 acres 
of land in the Upper Irrawaddy region. The Northern Shan 
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States raise tea. Although tobacco is cultivated throughout the 
country, the western regions are more important, particularly 
the Arakan hill tracts. Other crops are cotton and oil-^eeds. 

Waterways form the most important means of communica- 
tion in Burma. The railways are all metre gauge and start from 
Rangoon. One railway line follows the valley of the Irrawaddy 
and goes as far as Frome ; the other line runs parallel to Sittang, 
crosses the Irrawaddy at Mandala^^ and reaches Myitkynia in 
the north-easi. Roads are not properly developed in Burma. 
The cost of making metalled roads is high because of the scarcity 
of good stone and the high cost of labour. There arc only 

17,000 miles of roads, of 
which 12,500 are motor- 
able. The principal road 
runs from Rangoon to 
Mandalay, and another 
from Rangoon to Frome. 
There are no regular land 
routes between India and 
Burma. Now’ that the 
second w’orld w’ar is over» 
the que.stion of linking the 
road and raihvay systems 
of Burma and India should 
receive attention. 

The principal trade cen- 
tres are Akyab, Ba.ssein, 
Tavoy, Moulmein, Manda- 
lay, Bhamo and Rangoon. 
Bhamo, in Upper Burma, 
does considerable frontier 
trade with China. It is 200 

* *'In this connection the question may be asked why Burma has 
zieiver had a road connection with India Such n road could only have 
hom built as a strategic road, as sea-freights would always be lower 
tliBii the charges by land The road proiect has often been discussed, 
and the possible routes have been surveyed, but the money for the 
construction has never been found Before separation. India apparently 
did not think the scheme an urgent one ; and since separation, Burma’s 
dsutnees were inadequate, and also the ministers who fear Indian immi- 
gration, would never agree to the construction of a land route which 
would increase the difficulty of checking or controlling the immigration.’* 
Sir H. Craw, the 2Bth Ajnil, 1942. 
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miles above Mandalay. Akyab, on the western coast<of Burma, 
is an important rice e^qxirtiiig centre. Its great drawback is 
that it has no railway communication^ It has a 'population of 
over 40,000. The principal imports are liquor, machinery, 
textiles and hardware. Batstin, on tiie south-west of the Irra- 
waddy Division, is situated at a distance of nearly 70 miles from 
the sea. It has direct railwiQr commt^cation with Rangoon. 
Rangoon, the chief port of Banna, is the aqiital of the country. 
It is situated on the Sangoou .Hver'and is about 25 miles from 
the sea. The prmcipal imports are cotton manufactures, metals, 
provisions, silk, sugar, lealjl^er goods, madvnery, paper, etc. 
The chiei exports consist of rice, hides and skins, zinc, lead, 
timber, mineral oils, tobacco and rubber. It is connected by 
railways with the most important towns of the country. The 
value of foreign trade in 1937-38 was worth Rs. 70 crores, of 
which imports accounted for Rs. 20 crores. Moulmcin, on the 
Llulf of Martaban, is a large port. It is connected by railways 
with Rangoon. The opening of railway line has increased its 
■inportaiice, and much of the former import traffic of Rangoon 
h to-day handled by Moulmcin. The chief imports are steel, 
lUgar, provisions, and gtqiny bags ; while the exports consist 
sf timber, rubber, tin ore and tobacco. Tavoy is situated in 
he centre of the tail of Burma and is an important port. 
iVolfrain and tin are the principal exports. Mergui, on the 
>outh-west coast of Tenassorim, is the centre of rubber and 
>carl fl.shiiig industry. Mandalay, in Upper Burma, is situated 
>n the Irrawaddy river, about 400 miles north of Rangoon, 
^ice and silk are the articles of trade in the city. 

The separation of Burma affected adversely tlic economic 
nterests of India to a great extent. The fiscal protection 
uanted to the various iudu.stries of India does not icxtend to 
lurma ; and, therefore, these Indian industries are to compete 
n Burma on equal terms with the products of foreign countries. 
!*hen again, many Indian immigrants in Burma, who are work- 
ng in rubber plantations and other industries, are looked upon 
.s foreigners. 

• The separation of Burma also made the position of India 
s a supplier of mineral oils, rubber, tin and wolfram, very 
nsatisfactory. In 1Q41 an Indo-Burma Trade Agreement was 
Lgned, whereby it was agreed that Indian goods in Burma would 
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enjoy a 15. per cent, tariff prefeyci B ga oyy non-Empire goods, 
and a 10 per cent. prefereia4» goods, '"inie two 

countries can benefit by fostsmg trade. If the JPurmese 

can be sure that tibeir •ea^OUifat nnd interests wiU not 

be stifled or omkHA^ Mid in Burma be assiired 

that their status in Dwilii: wflt.be lae same as that of Burmans, 
then Indo-Burma rplnlipy, w3i .be‘.jj^oed on a good footing 
and a better nndttab)xiifl)4' countries will be 

established.*’ 

Burma imports twist and 

yarn),, jute, betelntlt, and steel, cigarettes, 

tea, boots, and sboai, i wd from abroad cotton goods, 

machinery, iron and otad)' C&is!iiicftlSp etc . 

Burma sends to India ricej pulses, gram, oil, candles, tin, 
wood and timber. 

» 

India is one of Burma’s best customers, in normal years 
taking abopt 60 per cent, of the exports. Burma and India can 
each supply what the other needs. 

CEYLON* 

Ceylon is separated from Peninsular India b3' the Palk 
Strait and connected with it by a line of islands known as 
Adam’s Bridge. Physically the island is a part of the Deccan. 
The area of Ceylon is 25,332 square miles. Its length is 270 
miles and its greatest width is 140 miles. The MahavUa Ganga 
is the longest river (134 miles) and flows to the north-east. It 
is navigable by small boats. Conditions of soil, temperature and 
rainfall have made Ceylon an agricultural country. The climate 
is more or less tropical, and there is rain throughout the year. 
The western side receives rainfall in the May-October season, 
while the eastern part gets it during winter. Plateaus and 
mountains occupy the central portion, and the other parts are 
plain. Only one-fifth of the total area is cultivated, and the 
remaining areas are either waste lands or covered with forests. 
Tea, rubber, coconuts and cinnamon are raised and exported, 
^offee, cocoa and tobacco are also cultivated. The economy of 
Ceylon is inextricably bound up with its plantation industries, 
in particular tea and rubber. Of the minerals, limestones, gems 
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and graidiSte are important. The railways run from Xi^olombo to 
the aorth'^est to Talaimannar, to the north of JafFna and to the 
east of ^Trincomalee. 



Fig. No. 139. Note the railway lines radiating from Colombo. 
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The population is a little over 6 millions, the south-west 
being the most thickly populated area. Two-thirds of the people 
are Singhalese and nearly one-quarter Tamils. More^han half 
the population profess Buddhism and onc-fifth Hinduism. 
The average density of population per square mile is 263. 

Tea, rubber, copra and coconut oil are the chief items of 
export. With regard to tea, the future appears to be gloomy 
because it has lost its prestige in the foreign markets. 
Cinnamon, tobacco, timber and cardamon are also exported. 
The country imports rice, petroleum, cotton goods, motor cars, 
metals, coal and cement. 

ColombOj the capital of Ceylon, is a great entrepot port, 
occupying an important location in one of the principal high- 
ways of commerce between the East and West. Its harbour is 
artificial, but a fine backwater encloses it T^incomalee, on the 
north-east coast, is a port of minor importance. Jaffna, on the 
north, is an imiiortant towm. Kandy^ in the central highland, 
is the old capital. 

Jndia has always been playing a prominent part in Ceylon's 
foreign trade, though generally speaking, trade between the 
two countries is more competitive than complementary. Even 
before the War, India was Ceylon's leading supjdier and in 
1938 its share in the Ceylonese import trade stood at 22 jier cent. 
In 1942 it went up to 51 per cent. India sends cotton textiles, 
jute, pulses, fish, fruits, vegetables, rice, wood and timber. 

Indian imports from Ceylon are confined to coconut pro- 
ducts, spices and rubber. Other imports are rubber, spices 
and seeds. At present the best customer of Ceylon is U. K. 
followed by U. S. A. 

India can export silk and woollen textiles, hosiery goods, 
blankets, carpets and rugs, soaps, books and cutlery. 

Recently Ceylon has been manufacturing acetic acid, 
ceramic, glass, glue, hat, plywood, quinine, paper and coir. 
Ceylon Government has initiated in 1948 a six year economic 
and industrial development plan to make the country self- 
suffipient in essential foodstuffs. 










